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The Carter Administration: 
Prospects for United States 


foreign policy 


During the 1976 presidential election campaign, it was widely accepted within 
the United States that should Mr Carter win the contest his most important 
immediate tasks would be at home: priority would be given to action on the 
state of the domestic economy, reducing unemployment, reorganising the 
administration, and restoring confidence in the presidency and government as a 
whole. Mr Carter said himself, and has repeated since his election, that these 
were high priorities for his presidency. Given the domestic wounds to be healed, 
it seemed an appropriate ordering of priorities. 


This impression was strengthened by Mr 
Carter's limited formal experience in 
foreign affairs. His chosen image as a 
Washington outsider could not be 
stretched too far to accommodate 
expertise in international affairs, although 
in speeches and news conferences he 
showed that he was familiar with the 
issues and the problems, and obviously 
Satisfied enough voters that he was able 
and competent to handle the problems 
likely to arise. 

Mr Carter was critical of various aspects 
of United States policies during the course 
of the campaign, and foreshadowed some 
changes of style and substance. However, 
he also promised continuity in those areas 
which affect world order and international 
strategic balance. 

While domestic affairs, particularly the 
state of the economy and a wide range of 


economic, political and socialgssues are 
likely to preoccupy Mr Ca uring the 
first months of his Admygfstration, United 


States world interests are such that the 
new team will be faced with foreign and 
defence policy decisions immediately on 
assuming office. Until after Mr Caxter’s 
inauguration as President accounts ofthe 
prospects for United States foreign potey 
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under his Administration must necessarily 
be speculative, but there have been some 
indications of the direction in which 
policies may move. 

Mr Carter nominated Mr Cyrus Vance as 
Secretary of State, Dr Harold Brown as 
Secretary of Defence and selected 
Professor Zbigniew Brzezinski to be his 
Adviser on National Security Affairs and 
head of the National Security Council 
staff. All have had previous government 
experience and their selection may have 
been intended to reassure those concerned 
about Mr Carter's limited qualifications in 
this area. Mr Vance held several senior 
government positions during the Kennedy 
and Johnson Administrations including 
Secretary of the Army (1962-63) and œw 
Deputy Secretary of Defence (1964%67). 
He was Governor Harriman’s Deputy at 
the Paris Peace Talks on Vietnam in 1968. 
His nomination as Secretary of State was 
well received in the United States and 
elsewhere. Mr Vance has an impressive 
record as an administrator, and was the 
consensus choice as the Democratic 
successor to Dr Kissinger many months 
before Mr Carter was assured of the 
presidential nomination of the Democratic 
Party. He has brought into senior positions 
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in the State Department a group of 
relatively young but experienced experts 
who can be expected to subject United 
States policies to close re-examination. 

Professor Brzezinski was one of Mr 
Carter's earliest foreign policy advisers. 
Both were members of the Trilateral 
Commission, a body founded by the 
Rockefeller Foundation to study links 
between the United States, Japan and 
Western Europe. He is an expert on 
Eastern European Affairs. 

Dr Brown, when confirmed by the 
Senate, will be the first scientist to head 
the Pentagon. He has had previous 
government experience as Secretary of the 
Air Force in the Johnson Administration, 
and in recent years was the President of 
the California Institute of Technology. 


Evolution of policy 

It will be some time before a clear 
picture emerges of the foreign policy roles 
of Mr Carter as President and his principal 
advisers. Mr Carter, however, has made it 
clear that his Administration will show 
greater awareness of the need for positive 
United States leadership on world issues 
such as nuclear non-proliferation, human 
rights, and the problems of distribution of 
wealth between the developed and 
developing countries. He has spoken of 
the need for policies which more 
accurately reflect the principles and 
attitudes of the American people. Mr 
Carter believes that the United States 
Government, as the instrument of the 
people, is capable of better judgment and 
cecisions than government has delivered 
during the past eight years. 

Ther would appear to be considerable 
agreement between the incoming and 
outgoing Administrations on the basic 
priorities for American foreign policy: to 
strengthen existing alliances with the 
major industrial democracies, to alleviate 
economic and political tensions between 
developed and developing countries, and 
to relax, to the extent that may be realistic, 
the crucial relationship with the Soviet 
Union. The significant differences between 
them appear to be in the ordering of these 
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priorities and the relative emphasis to be 
placed upon them. 

Mr Certer’s foreign policy thinking has 
been influenced significantly by his 
membership of the Trilateral Commission 
(of which Mr Brzezinski is a former 
Director and to which Mr Andrew Young, 
President Carter's nominee as Ambassador 
to the United nations, also belongs). He 
emphasises the need for more frequent 
consultations between the United States, 
the countries of Western Europe, Japan 
and other democracies, including 
Australia. Although this desire for closer 
co-operation has been generally 
welcomed, it is open to the risk of 
represertation as collusion among the rich 
and fortunate. Mr Carter believes that, 
where possible, American dealings with 
the Communist nations ‘should reflect the 
combined view of the democracies and 
thereby avoid suspicions by our allies that 
we may be disregarding their interests’. It 
remains to be seen how these ideas will be 
implemented in office, but Mr Carter may 
find some reluctance among the other 
democracies to commit themselves again 
to a model of the world that so clearly 
delimits Communist from non-Communist, 
and ‘have’ and ‘have not’. 

Mr Carter advocates a greater effort by 
the United States to resolve the problems 
which have emerged in recent years in 
United States relations with developing 
countries. He criticised the previous 
Administration for its lack of attention to 
international economic issues. His 
Administration is likely to give 
international economic policy rather higher 
priority. Mr Michael Blumenthal, the 
prospective Secretary of the Treasury, has 
spoken in more positive terms than his 
Republican Qedecessor about what might 
be done. Mr Saag appears to accept that 
tension between d®weloped and 
developing countries is often based on 
legitimate third world economic 
grievances which should be met by 
incre consultation and lower trade 
bars, He has urged that tariff 
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Secretary of State in the Carter Administration, Mr C. 
R. Vance, who succeeds Dr H. Kissinger. 


countries be expanded. He would also like 
to see stronger United States support for 
international development agencies. 

It was a basic aim of Dr Kissinger’s 
policy to reduce and maintain at a lowered 
level the tension between the United 
States and the Soviet Union. Indeed, many 
of his critics have the clear impression that 
his single-minded pursuit of detente with 
the Soviet Union has been responsible for 
errors of judgment about the relative 
importance of relations with other 
countries and regions. 

The atmosphere of the election 
campaign, the widespread feegng in the 
United States that the Soyal no had 
the best of detente, an idence of 
increased Soviet military capability has 
produced a new consensus in America 
about the need for a tougher negotiating 
stand. While Mr Carter, who in th g 
term advocates the abolition of all nuglea 
weapons, sees a Clear United States 
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interest in the early conclusion of a SALT 
Il agreement, his Administration may be 
inclined to argue forcefully for Soviet 
movement on issues such as the 
implementation of the human rights 
provisions of the Helsinki accords. Mr 
Carter may also be rather more willing 
than his predecessor to use economic 
leverage against the Soviet Union. Any 
such measures would, however, fall well 
short of calling into question the premises 
of detente. United States (and world) 
interests clearly dictate the need for an 
effort by the United States and the Soviet 
Union to work towards peaceful resolution 
of conflicts and the avoidance of the 
danger of nuclear war. 

Mr Carter advocates policies which 
would maintain United States military 
might, and avoid any danger that the 
Soviet Union would gain a strategic edge. 
During the campaign he expressed the 
view that the Defence budget could be 
reduced by $US5-to-$US7 billion through 
the introduction of better management 
techniques. He has since qualified this 
position, although he may still recommend 
some reductions in President Ford's 
proposed $US1 23 billion for defence in 
the fiscal year which commences on 1 
October 1977. 

An extension of Mr Carter's views about 
the need for a higher degree of morality in 
American foreign policy is seen in his 
comments about foreign aid. Mr Carter has 
said that he will never support countries 
whose governments espouse principles 
with which their people violently disagree 
and which are the antithesis of American „e 
beliefs. There will, no doubt, be greaf 
practical difficulties in giving effect to a 
determination to be guided by morał 
principles in the formulation of United 
States foreign policy, but it is clear that Mr 
Carter's declared intent has considerable 
appeal to the American public. 


Defence 

Mr Carter's views on the export of 
American armaments also seems to 
coincide with the national mood. Recently 
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enacted legislation states that it is the 
policy of the United States not to provide 
security assistance to governments that 
engage in ‘a consistent pattern of gross 
violations of internationally recognised 
human rights’, except in extraordinary 
circumstances. Coupled with a concern in 
the United States at widespread and 
extreme violations of human rights is a 
deepening sense of alarm at the magnitude 
of United States arms exports, and 
particularly at the provision on a massive 
scale of highly sophisticated military 
equipment to countries in the Middle East 
both by sale and through the aid program. 
Whether the Carter Administration will feel 
able to alleviate this concern will depend 
in large part on whether other weapons 
Suppliers, including the Soviet Union, can 
be persuaded to co-operate in reducing 
sales. 

As a former nuclear engineer in the 
United States Navy, Mr Carter lays claim 
to some personal expertise on nuclear 
issues. He is very conscious of the dangers 
of nuclear proliferation and may be 
expected to refuse to sell nuclear power 
plants or fuels to countries which have not 
signed the Non-Proliferation Treaty or 
agreed to strict international control of 
atomic waste. He has declared that he will 
call for a voluntary moratorium on the 
purchase and sale of enrichment or 
processing plants. Action on non- 
proliferation issues seems certain to have a 
high priority for him. 

Prominent among the more immediate 
international problems to which the new 


=~ Administration will have to turn its 


attenffin are those of the Middle East, 
Southern Africa and Latin America. The 
Middle East will remain central to United 
States policy preoccupations. There is a 
general expectation that the pressures 
(and opportunities) which have gathered 
in the Middle East during the United 
States election campaign and transition 
period will be answered by early American 
involvement in the promotion of a 
settlement. During the campaign the two 
principal presidential candidates sought to 
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out-bid each other in proclaiming their 
commitment to Israel, but Saudi Arabia's 
recent explicit linkage of its moderation in 
oil pricing with its expectation of 
significant movement towards an Arab- 
Israel settlement has provided a further 
reminder of the importance, and 
complexity of the American stake in the 
Middle East. It has been suggested that Mr 
Carter meet individual Arab leaders as a 
step towards re-convening the Geneva 
Conference on the Middle East. In his 
campaign, the Democratic candidate 
advocated the use of economic deterrence 
against the threat of future oil embargoes, 
and made scathing attacks on the failure 
of the Nixon and Ford Administrations to 
improve United States self-sufficiency in 
energy. 

Mr Carter has spoken of the need for 
early action to conclude United States 
negotiations with Panama over the 
Panama Canal Treaty. The conclusion this 
year of a new treaty to govern the 
operation of the Panama Canal and define 
Panamanian sovereignty less ambiguously 
may well be critical for United States 
relations with Latin America and of major 
importance for relations with the third 
world generally. There have also been 
signs that the new Administration will look 
again at United States relations with Cuba. 

With the memory of the Vietnam war 
now slowly receding, and with Japan- 
United States relations in many respects 
removed from an Asian to a ‘trilateral’ 
context, American interest in Asia, and 
particularly South-East Asia, appears to be 
entering a period of lower priority. Gradual 
progress may be expected in repairing 
relations with the countries of Indo-China, 
and evolving new relationships with the 
Republic ofyxtorea and the Philippines. The 
developmen ageiations with China will 
be an important for the new 
Administration. While an expansion of the 
United States-China relationship would be 
welcomed by many Americans, any move 
which izeseen to compromise the de facto 
independence of Taiwan may encounter 
serious domestic opposition. A way 
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around this dilemma has yet to be found; 
despite the evident importance of 
resolving the nature of the relationship 
between the United States and China, 
quick measures are not apparent. 


The United Nations 

The nomination of Representative 
Andrew Young, a prominent black member 
of Congress and a long time politica! 
associate of Mr Carter's, as Ambassador to 
the United Nations, may have been 
inspired in part as a signal of United States 
sympathy with the concerns of the 
developing nations. It would seem to 
herald a determination to persevere with 
recent American initiatives designed to 
help bring about a peaceful transition to 
majority rule in Rhodesia and the 
independence of Namibia with a 
government elected under United Nations 
supervision. 
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U.S. Ambassador to the United Nations, Mr A. 
Young. 
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Indeed, there are signs that the worst of 
the difficulties in United States-United 
Nations relations may be over and that the 
incoming Administration is preparing to 
resume a more active and positive 
American role. The comparative lack of 
controversy during the recently-concluded 
Thirty-first General Assembly, after the 
bitter confrontations of 1974 and 1975, 
may have presented the new 
Administration with the opportunity to 
coax the Congress and a disillusioned and 
critical American public into renewed 
support for the Organisation. There can be 
little doubt, however, that in the eyes of 
many Americans, the United Nations will 
remain on trial throughout Mr Carter's 
term of office. 

The United States Congress in recent 
years has played a prominent part in 
foreign and defence policy matters. This 
resulted largely from a situation which had 
developed in the United States since the 
1940s of increasing presidential authority 
in these areas, often with little regard to 
the constitutional prerogatives of the 
Congress. The Vietnam experience 
prompted Congress to reassert itself and 
despite single party (Democratic) control 
of both branches of government, 
Congressional interest in exercising these 
prerogatives is likely to remain high. Mr 
Carter has shown an appreciation of the 
need to take Congressional attitudes into 
account, and can be expected to enjoy 
better relations with Congress than either 
President Ford or President Nixon. It 
would be surprising, however, if no 
differences emerged between them on 
international issues. jë 

The distinguishing characteristics of the 
Carter Administration's foreign policy may 
well be emphasis upon consultation both 
at home and abroad, a new primacy for 
economic affairs, and an attempt to place 
individual policies in a firmer moral 
framework. The foregoing account has 
attempted to draw together some of the 
issues that seem likely to demand priority 
in the early months. 
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Australia’s role in the search for 
a new international economic 


order 
by Geoffrey White* 


In the past three years or so, there has been frequent reference to a ‘new 
international economic order’ (NIEO) in the context of a range of proposals put 
forward by developing countries on economic issues. 

The actual phrase had its U.N. baptism in two resolutions adopted at the Sixth 
Special Session of the United Nations General Assembly (UNGA) in May 1974. 
Together these resolutions constitute ‘the Declaration and Program of Action on 
the establishment of a new international economic order.’ 


In conjunction with the International 
Development Strategy of the Second 
Development Decade adopted at the 
Twenty-fifth Session of UNGA in October 
1970 and the Charter of Economic Rights 
and Duties of States adopted at the 
Twenty-ninth Session of UNGA in 
December 1974 and Resolution 3362 
adopted at the Seventh Special Session of 
UNGA in September 1975, these 
documents contain the essential 
framework of the demands of developing 
countries. These demands have 
subsequently been discussed and 
elaborated in a range of U.N. and other 
forums, including the Conference on 
International Economic Co-operation, the 
U.N. Conference on Trade and 
Development (UNCTAD), the 
Commonwealth Heads of Government 


Wee®ags, the Group of 77 Ministerial 


Conference and the Non-aligned Summit 
meeting in Colombo this year. 

In essence, the developing countries are 
seeking fundamental changes in most 
aspects of the international economic 
system. The changes are directed towards 





* Geoffrey White heads the United Nations 
Economic Agencies Section of the Department of 
Foreign Affairs, Canberra. Previously he worked in 
aid policy and development areas of the 
Department. 


the reduction of perceived social injustices 
and the attainment of a more equitable 
distribution of wealth between developed 
and developing countries; a greater share 
for developing countries in international 
decision making on matters affecting their 
economies; the re-arranging of the 
international monetary and financial 
system; control over national resources 
and the means of economic development, 
industrialisation, commodities, trade and 
manufactured goods and the transfer of 
technelogy. In supporting these proposals, 
the developing countries assert that they 
are nat demanding a massive redistribution 
of the existing wealth of the developed 
world but are seeking equality of 
opportunities and a right to share in future 
global economic growth. They maintain 
that the existing market-oriented 
international economic system does not 
adequetely protect the interests of 
develaping countries. 

Developed countries have pointed out, 
however, th\t in their present form, many 
of the proposa uld react adversely on 
the developing countries themselves and 
hinder and not increase the prospects for 
viable and sustained economic growth in 
those cquntries. 

The developing countries also claim that 
they played little part in the creation of the 
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existing economic system. As evidence, it 
is cited that less than one-quarter of the 
present members of the U.N. participated 
in the creation of such key institutions as 
the International Monetary Fund (IMF) 
and the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade (GATT) which have been pillars of 
international trade and financial relations 
during the past thirty years. It can, of 
course, be equally claimed that 
membership by developing countries of 
such institutions has increased over the 
years and that the nature of the 
organisations has adapted to meet the 
needs of all nations. Seen in its historical 
context, the demands for a new 
international economic order amount to an 
important aspect of the efforts of 
developing countries to translate their 
political sovereignty into the economic 
sphere. Developing countries generally 
believe that in the past insufficient 
account has been taken of the national 
rights of developing countries in 
international economic relations although 
in international political relations the 
principle of national sovereignty has been 
widely acknowledged. 

Much of the policy content of the 
proposed new international economic 





order is not new and has been under 
discussion for some years, especially since 
the creation of UNCTAD in 1964. In the 
earlier years after World War Two, 
measures by developed countries 
concentrated on economic aid and 
technical assistance and in the area of 
trade, developing countries themselves 
tended to emphasise import substitution 
rather than an expansion of exports. 
Towards the end of the 1950s, however, 
there was a growing conviction that 
measures designed to expand exports and 
stabilise export prices were important for 
development. UNCTAD was established to 
concentrate on the problems of 
developing countries in the field of trade 
and development. The IMF Compensatory 
Financing Facility was established in 1963 
to provide short-term support for countries 
suffering from export shortfalls. The 

GATT was modified significantly in 1965 
to take into account the interests of 
developing countries. 

The GATT entered into force in January 
1948 with twenty-three member countries. 
Eighty-three countries are now members, a 
further twenty-four nations apply GATT 
rules to their international trade, and three 
countries have acceded provisionally. 


Destitute people queuing for a 
ration of food in Bangladesh. The 
World Food Conference in 1974 
and the United Nations General 
Assembly Seventh Special 
Session in 1975 directed special 
attention to world food 
production. 


Developing countries account for about 
two-thirds of present GATT membership. 
The GATT was modified in 1965 to 
commit developed countries to assist the 
developing countries ‘as a matter of 
conscious and purposeful effort’. A 
committee was also set up to follow all the 
activities of GATT and ensure that 
problems of concern to developing 
couatries were given priority attention. 

Developing countries now receive 
significant concessions under the GATT 
and their interests have received priority 
consideration in the current Multilateral 
Trade Negotiations especially in the area 
of tropical products. Also, in 1971 member 
countries agreed to a waiver of the Most 
Favoured Nation (MFN) rule of the GATT 
— in order to allow the introduction of a 
scheme of generalised non-reciprocal 
preferences (GSP) by developed members 
in favour of developing countries. The 
developing countries have continued to 
participate actively in the work of the 
GATT and to press it to focus on their 
trade and development interests. 


International economic 
developments since 1970 

One of the major developments in the 
early 1970s was the breakdown of the 
existing international monetary system, or 
Bretton Woods system, in August 1971 
when President Nixon announced the 
closure of the so-called ‘gold window’ — 
in effect, the United States no longer 
undertook to sell gold at the official price. 
The main feature of the Bretton Woods 


~ste, which had operated since the 


Second World War, was the establishment 
by all members of the International 
Monetary Fund (IMF) of par values for 
their currencies. Gold had played a central 
role in the Bretton Woods system — it was 
the main reserve asset and it was the unit 
of account (numera/re) for par values. In 
the late 1960s it became increasingly clear 
that the system was not flexible enough to 
accommodate differing exchange rate and 
Gomestic economic policies among 
member nations. 
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Major realignments of exchange rates 
took place in December 1971 and 
February 1973. The Interim Committee 
of the IMF, meeting in Jamaica in 
January 1976, agreed on a number of 
reforms Under the new provisions 
members of the IMF will be free to adopt 
exchange rate arrangements of their 
choice, but will continue to have a 
responsibility to maintain orderly 
exchange rates so as not to gain an 
unfair competitive advantage over other 
members. In addition, gold will no 
longer be the numeraire of the 
international monetary system but will 
be repleced by the SDR (Special 
Drawing Right). The amendments made 
to the IMF are intended to achieve a 
modernisation and improvement of the 
operations of the Fund. 

The demands of the developing 
countries for a new international 
economic order were intensified in 
1973-74 by the sharp rise in oil prices, 
the subsequent worldwide recession and 
continued high rates of inflation. The 
action of the Organisation of Petroleum 
Exporting Countries (OPEC) in 
quadrupling the January 1973 price for 
oil by January 1974, was taken as 
evidence of what could be achieved 
througf joint action among exporters of 
key primary products. OPEC's action 
served as a stimulus for developing 
countries to press their demands for 
changes to the international economic 
system. The new-found confidence was 
essentially political, however, because 
the OPEC decision exacerbated the 
development efforts of the oil-importing 
develoring nations. These countries 
were faced with escalating import bills 
and their balance of payments positions 
worsened accordingly. 

Furthermore, th®onset in 1974 of the 
deepest recession since the 1930s 
brought about a sharp fall in demand for 
commodities, an end to the commodity 
price boom and a sharp contraction in 
the export earnings of developing 
nations The decline in commodity prices 
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Saudi Arabian Minister for Petroleum and Mineral 
Resources, Sheikh Ahmed Zaki Yamani. Following 
the OPEC oil price rises in 1973 and 1974, Saudi 
Arabia has played a leading role in attempting to 
encourage economic co-operation between OPEC oil 
producing states and developed nations. 


in 1974 and the resultant contraction in 
export earnings of developing nations in 
combination with the sharp rise in oil 
prices also resulted in a deterioration of 
the terms of trade of a number of 
developing countries. The period 
1971-74 was also characterised by a 
critical food shortage in a number of 
developing nations and a series of bad 
harvests in the major food producing 
areas. World food stocks fell to 
dangerously low levels in this period, 
and developing countrie® found 
difficulties in financing their food 
imports. 

Efforts have been made to assist 
developing countries most affected by 
these problems. The IMF, through the 
creation of the Oil Facility, the Extended 
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Fund Facility and the Compensatory 
Financing Facility, has attempted to 
provide temporary emergency financing 
to countries experiencing balance of 
payments problems in the past few 
years. The Compensatory Financing 
Facility in particular has been used by 
developing-primary-product-exporting 
countries. In 1976 a trust fund was also 
established to provide additional 
financial assistance to the poorest 
developing country IMF members, 
through the sale of gold by the IMF. 
These developments have gone some of 
the way towards meeting the demands 
of developing countries. 

The proposals for a new international 
economic order cover most areas of 
international economic relations and 
developing countries have used a range 
of international forums, to varying 
degrees, to press their case. While these 
proposals are not always mutually 
consistent, they are an attempt to 
provide a comprehensive program of 
action. The principal aspects of the 
proposals are outlined below. 


International trade 

The principal proposal for a new 
international economic order relates to 
trade and the demands for better 
arrangements for developing countries’ 
primary commodities, particularly in 
pricing and access to markets. In this 
context, developing countries have 
endorsed the UNCTAD Secretariat 
proposal for an integrated program for 
commodities of particular interest to e 
developing countries. The key features of 
this program cover the setting up of 
international commodity stocking ` 
arrangements and pricing arrangements. 

Under this program, it is envisaged that 
negotiated price ranges for all 
commodities would be periodically 
reviewed and revised taking into account, 
among other things, movements in prices 
of imported manufactured goods, 
exchange rates, production costs, world 
inflation and levels of production and 
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consumption. The program would be 
managed through internationally agreed 
supply-management measures including 
export quotas, production policies and, 
where appropriate, multilateral long-term 
supply and purchase commitments. These 
measures would be complemented by 
improvement and enlargement of 
compensatory financing facilities for the 
stabilisation of export earnings of 
developing countries and improvement of 
market access for the primary and 
processed products of developing 
countries. At the core of the program is a 
proposal for a common fund to finance the 
program for all the commodities. 
Participants would be invited to provide 
financial support for such a fund. 

They have also sought an expansion of 
the scope and duration of the Generalised 
System of Preferences (GSP) and the 
binding of GSP concessions. Other 
demands of developing countries are for a 
prohibition on the imposition of barriers 
against imports from developing countries, 
progressive elimination of tariff and non- 
tariff barriers to developing countries’ 
exports, control of restrictive business 
practices and more flexible conditions for 
developing countries in the use of 
subsidies. 


Debt 

The issue of indebtedness is also at 
“he forefront of objectives sought by 
developing countries. Many developing 
sountries have been beset by increasing 
debt-servicing problems in recent years. 
=or all developing countries, debt-service 

yreants have grown from an annual 
average of 9.6 per cent of export 
zarnings during the 1960s to about 16.5 
oer cent during 1970-72. This ratio has 
increased further in recent years. 

There are two principal reasons for 
these developments. First, the sharp 
increases in oil prices and subsequent 
world-wide economic recession forced 
many developing countries to undertake 
increased commercial borrowing on 
relatively harder terms. Several countries 
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suffered from overly-ambitious 
borrowing programs and the effects of a 
slump in the prices of their commodity 
exports. Second, the Official 
Development Assistance (ODA) target 
established for the U.N. Second 
Development Decade is 0.7 per cent of 
Gross Domestic Product (GDP) by 
1980. However the ratio of ODA of 
member countries of the Development 
Assistance Committee (DAC) to their 
combined GDP declined from 0.44 per 
cent 1954-66 to 0.36 per cent 1975. 
After adjustment for price increases, the 
net flow of ODA has not increased in 
real terms since 1967. 

During 1976, developing countries have 
sought a cancellation or moratorium on 
official debts of the most seriously affected 
of the developing countries; and a 
cancellation of debt of the least 
developed, landlocked and island 
developing countries; and refinancing of 
the commercial debts of middle income 
developing countries. More generalised 
measures involve debt relief in the form of 
waivers or postponement of interest 
paymerts; cancellation of official debt; a 
conference on debt to establish a 
framework within which debt problems 
can be resolved; and special attention to 
automatic aid flows. 


International monetary issues 

While questions of international 
moneteéry reform in favour of developing 
countries are not central to the current 
consideration of debate in the new 
international economic order, such 
questions nevertheless constitute a 
significant element in the thinking of 
developing countries in their pursuit of 
greater access to financial resources. To 
some degree, developing country 
objectives om international monetary 
arrangements have been met, or are in the 
process of realisation, as a result of 
reforms already agreed to by all member 
countries of the IMF. 

The developing countries however 
prepared a comprehensive draft resolution 
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at UNCTAD IV in May 1976 which 
outlined proposals for reform of the 
international monetary system. In 
summary, the developing countries feel 
that, if the IMF is to fulfil its role as an 
international monetary agency, special 
account must be taken of the balance of 
payments needs of developing countries. 
Developing countries have also sought a 
greater say in the deliberations of the IMF 
and International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development (IBRD) although this 
has not been as conspicuous as their 
demands in other international economic 
forums. Draft proposals have been 
remitted to the UNCTAD Committee on 


Invisibles and Financing Relating to Trade. 


Food and agriculture 

In the early 1970s, a critical food 
Situation existed in a number of 
developing countries, in particular in 
South Asia and in the Sahelian region of 
Africa. There were bad harvests in several 
major grain producing regions in 1972: 
world food output fell for the first time in 
twenty years and wheat stocks of the 
exporting nations declined sharply. These 
major setbacks in world food production 
focused international attention on the 
importance of producing long-term 
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The Australian Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, the Hon. Andrew 
Peacock (right), with the then 
Canadian Foreign Minister, Mr A. 
J. McEachen, at the Fourth 
Session of the U.N. Conference 
on Trade and Development 
(UNCTAD) in Nairobi in May 
1976. 


solutions to developing countries’ food 
problems. The World Food Conference 
(Rome, 1974) and the UNGA Seventh 
Special Session in 1975 directed special 
attention to these problems and their 
recommendations form an important part 
of the new international economic order 
agenda. 

The World Food Conference singled out 
five priority requirements. First, the need 
for increased external assistance to expand 
developing countries’ food production. 
Second, a minimum foodgrains aid target, 
ten million tonnes per year guaranteed 
under international agreement. Third, 
improved world food security through an 
internationally co-ordinated foodgrains 
stockholding system. Fourth, preferential 


prices and access to supplies of foodgrains pu» 


by the poorest developing countries which 
cannot pay market prices in times of 
necessity. Fifth, the raising of nutritional 
standards in developing countries. 

The resolutions passed at the World 
Food Conference mainly involved longer- 
term measures. Progress is being 
monitored by the thirty-six member World 
Food Council which has so far met twice 
(Australia is a member). The International 
Fund for Agricultural Development 
(IFAD), a new fund designed to finance 


agricultural projects primarily for food 
production in developing countries, will 
come into being in 1977. The Agreement 
establishing this new U.N. Specialised 
Agency was opened for signature in 
December 1976 following the attainment 
of the target of SUS1000 million. 


Negotiations relating to world 
foodgrains security are taking place in the 
international Wheat Council and the 
Multinational Trade Negotiations (MTN) 
Grains Sub Group. Meanwhile, several 
countries have contributed 80 000 tonnes 
to a proposed 500 000 tonnes interim 
emergency foodgrains reserve. Some 
countries, including Australia, are already 
committed to contribute fixed amounts 
towards a regular food aid target of not 
less than 4.5 million tonnes per year under 
the Food Aid Convention of the 
international Wheat Agreement. In 1975, 
the food aid total was 9.7 million tonnes. 
Recent good harvests in major producing 
areas have eased the world food situation, 
aid is currently adequate, and world food 
stocks are rising. However, the long-term 
prognosis is for recurrent periods of food 
scarcity, when the poorest developing 
countries will again face serious problems 
in meeting their essential food needs. 


industrialisation 

The developing countries are aiming to 
mcrease their share of the world’s 
industrial output from the present level of 
seven per cent to twenty-five per cent by 
2000 AD. They see such accelerated 
mdustrialisation as essential to fulfil their 


“=.ef0nomic and social goals. At the Second 


General Conference of the United Nations 
industrial Development Organisation 
PUNIDO) (Lima, March 1975), the Lima 
‘Declaration and Plan of Action on 
industrial Development and Co-operation 
was adopted. 

Achievement of the desired rate of 
mdustrialisation in the developing 
countries (a growth rate of at least eight 
per cent per year would be needed) would 
require a major reshaping of the world’s 
mdustrial structure. The developing 
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countries believe that such a restructuring 
would be economically rational and in the 
longer term would benefit all countries. 
However, they do not think that market 
forces alone will bring about the necessary 
changes sufficiently quickly and they see a 
need fo” intergovernmental co-ordination 
of the policies of developed and 
developing countries in the following 
areas: 


a Accelerated transfer of industrial 
technology to and development of 
appropriate technology for the 
deve oping countries; 


a better mechanisms for transfer of capital 
and management skills to developing 
countries; 


a improved access for developing country 
manufactured products in developed 
country markets; and 


a emphasis in developing countries’ 
industrialisation plans on processing 
and manufacturing based on their own 
natural resources and primary products. 


In this, as in other areas of the NIEO 
agenda the developing countries 
recognise that a major part of the effort 
must come from themselves, either 
individually or collectively. However, they 
stress the interdependence of their own 
industrialisation decisions within the 
world economic structure as a whole, and 
they have proposed continuing 
consultations at the intergovérnmental and 
inter-industrial level on the 
implementation of the Lima Plan of 
Action. 


A particularly controversial aspect of the 
Lima Daclaration was its appeal to 
developed country governments to 
encourage the redeployment of some of 
their less competitive industries to 
developing countries. It is envisaged that 
redeployment would encourage 
economically desirable structural 
adjustments in developed countries and 
new production and employment 
opportunities in developing nations. Some 
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developed countries’ domestic programs 
of government assistance to industrial 
restructuring already incorporate some 
international redeployment assistance 
(Netherlands, Sweden, Japan). However, 
the active encouragement of such 
redeployment presents difficulties to many 
developed countries because of the 
implications for their domestic economies 
particularly at a time of economic 
depression. 

To facilitate the detailed consideration 
of industrialisation issues, the United 
Nations is currently converting UNIDO to 
a specialised agency. Intergovernmental 
and inter-industrial level consultations 
have already commenced under the 
auspices of UNIDO, on an experimental 
basis, in two priority sectors — fertilisers 
and iron and steel. 


Transnational corporations 

Developing countries have been 
concerned at the alleged capacity of 
transnational corporations (TNCs) to exert 
undue economic and political influence in 
host countries. The size and character of 
many of these corporations in relation to 
many national economies has disturbed 
developing countries. The imbalance in 
economic power between TNCs and 
developing host countries has prompted 
concern among the developing countries 
for the sovereignty of their national 
resources. In particular, since access to 
technology is crucial to economic and 
social development, the developing 
countries have proposed that access to the 
technology and management skills of the 
TNCs be accorded to host governments. 
The developing countries also want to be 
able to exercise greater control over 
foreign investment and repatriation of 
profits. Proposals have also bgen made in 
relation to restrictive business practices 
and corrupt practices including illicit 
payments by TNCs to individuals or 
organisations. 

In recognition of the importance of this 
issue, the U.N. Economic and Social 
Council (ECOSOC) has established a 
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forty-eight member Commission on 
Transnational Corporations which has 
held two sessions to date — in March 
1975 and March 1976. Australia is a 
member of this Commission. An 
Information and Research Centre on 
Transnational Corporations has also been 
established to support the Commission. 
For the developing countries, the top 
priority for the Commission is work on the 
formulation of a code of conduct for TNCs 
which they want to be mandatory and to 
apply only to TNCs; most developed 
countries, including Australia, consider 
that the code should be voluntary and also 
lay down guidelines governing the 
responsibilities of host countries. As well 
as working on a code of conduct, the 
Commission will, among other things, be 
establishing a comprehensive information 
system on TNCs, and it will be doing 
research on the political, economic and 
social effects of the operations of TNCs 
and on measures to be taken against 
corrupt practices. 


Technology 

Developing countries who consider that 
they have not benefitted adequately from 
available technology and scientific 
knowledge have put forward proposals to 
promote the transfer of technology on 
more favourable terms. Developing 
countries have urged the adoption of a 
code of conduct on the transfer of 
technology to facilitate the effective 
transfer of technology under reasonable 
terms and conditions. This code would be 
directed at both governments and $ 
enterprises. Work is being undertakeh — 
principally in UNCTAD — to draw up such 
a code. i 

Developing countries have also called 
for a range of other measures such as the 
establishment of a network for the 
exchange of technological information, the 
development of appropriate or 
‘intermediate’ technology, the 
establishment of quantified scientific and 
technical targets for expenditure by 
developed countries relevant to 
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developing countries, and measures to 
deal with the reverse flow of technology or 
brain drain. Relevant to the proposals in 
the technological area is the planned 
United Nations Conference on Science 
and Technology for Development 
scheduled to be held in 1979. The 
Conference is intended to consider and 
take decisions on measures to improve 
national performances and international 
©o- operation in applying science and 
technology to development. 


Permanent sovereignty over national 
resources 

Developing countries have called for full 
permanent soveriegnty of every state over 
its national resources and of its economic 
activity. In this context, they have claimed 
*he right of nationalisation or transfer of 
ownership to their nationals. Further, it is 
asserted that questions relating to 
compensation are to be settled under the 
domestic law of the nationalising state and 
dy its tribunals. 

The issue of permanent sovereignty 
presented in this undiluted form was a 
controversial one at the Sixth Special 
Session of UNGA and again at UNGA 29 
m 1974 with the adoption of the Charter 
of Economic Rights and Duties of States. 
Subsequently, however, the issue has not 
been pressed in U.N. forums to the same 
extent as other issues, such as the 
integrated program for commodities and 
debt, but has received some attention in 
the Conference on International Economic 
Co-operation. Both developed and 


~ Eveloping countries have given some 


sign of adopting a more accommodating 
line on the issue. 

Most developed countries have 
“supported the broad principles underlying 
the developing countries’ proposals 
dealing with sovereignty. However, 
developed countries point to the need for 
hest countries to ensure that foreign 
investors are able to operate in an 
economic environment fair to the interests 
of all parties concerned. While the rights of 
states to use and dispose of their national 
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resources is accepted, it is deemed 
appropriate that any act of nationalisation 
should be accompanied by payment of 
just compensation without undue delay 
and det2rmined where necessary through 
recourse to internationally agreed dispute 
settlement procedures. 


Economic co-operation among 
developing countries 

The Declaration and Program of Action 
adopted by the Group of 77 Ministerial 
Meeting, Manila, February 1976, 
reaffirmed that responsibility for achieving 
economic development and ensuring 
social justice lies, in the first instance, with 
the dev2loping countries themselves and 
that the achievement of national, regional 
and international objectives depends on 
the efforts of each individual country. The 
Declaration adds a corollary supporting 
the need for the implementation of 
collective self-reliance through close and 
more effective co-operation among the 
developing countries. The concept has 
been incorporated in the texts of the major 
resolutions adopted by the U.N. on 
international development issues, 
particularly from the time of adoption of 
the International Development Strategy in 
1970. Other bodies, particularly the Non- 
Aligned Movement, have also significantly 
contributed to the development of the 
concept of economic co-operation among 
developing countries (ECDC). 

Many of the proposals for ECDC are still 
in the formative stage. They cover a wide 
range of development aspects, including 
international trade, finance, the 
international monetary system, agriculture, 
technology, and commodities. An 
importent step towards formulating 
specific activities was the meeting of the 
Group of 77*held in Mexico City in 
September 1976. The meeting drew up a 
list of short, medium and long-term 
objectives and suggested arrangements for 
the further study of proposals in 
conjunctjon with the U.N. system. Most 
developed countries have expressed 
suppor: in general terms for the ECDC 
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concept. However detailed consideration 
of specific measures to facilitate ECDC 
have yet to be discussed in the newly 
established UNCTAD Committee on this 
subject. 


Producers’ associations 

Producers’ associations, the remaining 
element of the complex of major issues 
comprising proposals for a NIEO, were 
the subject of the U.N. Sixth Specia! 
Session Resolution 3202, which called 
for efforts to ‘facilitate the functioning 
and further the aims of producers’ 
associations, including their joint 
marketing arrangements, orderly 
commodity trading, improvement in their 
export income of developing countries 
and in the terms of trade.. .’. 

Producers’ associations were also 
regarded as an important element in the 
concept of economic co-operation 
among developing countries and as a 
means of strengthening bargaining 
power in relation to the developed 
countries (the OPEC model). The Non- 
aligned Movement has been a strong 
advocate of producers associations and 
has under consideration a proposal to 
establish a council of producers’ 
associations with the purpose of 
achieving mutual support, co-ordination 
and the strengthening and promotion of 
producers’ associations. The Non- 
aligned Movement also may seek the 
establishment of a special fund for the 
financing of buffer stocks of raw 
materials which would be established if 
the UNCTAD common fund does not 
eventuate. 

Most developing countries appear to 
accept the fact that the OPEC formula 
will be difficult to repeat, with the same 
effect, for other commodities. If now 
seems that as a consequence of the 
Manila Ministerial Meeting of the Group 
of 77 in February 1976, and the 
Colombo Non-Aligned Movement 
Summit meeting in August, developing 
countries are prepared to wait and assess 
the results of their moves in UNCTAD, 
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on the integrated program for 

commodities, and the establishment of a 
common fund, before pressing their plan 
for greater self reliance within their area. 


Australia’s position 

The Australian approach to the 
demands for a new international 
economic order has been based on a 
sympathetic recognition of the 
aspirations of the developing countries 
and a willingness to support 
improvements in the international 
economy which are practicable and 
viable. Any changes in the international 
economic system must be sound and 
compatible with our national interests 
and economic and trade circumstances. 

As a major commodity producer and 
exporter, Australia recognises the need 
for improvement in the conditions of 
world commodity trade and has been 
disappointed with the efforts of the 
international community in this direction. 
We have also stressed the importance of 
the sound recovery of the world 
economy and the growth of world trade 
as important determinants in improving 
the economic and social outlook of 
developing countries. As the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, the Hon. Andrew 
Peacock, stated in his speech to the 
National Press Club, Canberra, on 18 
November: 

The fact that in the long run we have 
an interest as well as an obligation to 
pursue policies which will assist third 
world countries to develop sound and 
prosperous economies should not 
obscure the fact that in the short runsttis ° 
essential that we give priority to 
restoring our own economic health. An 
economically sick Australia would not 
contribute effectively to the solution of 
global problems. 


In the same way that there exist 
differences between the economic 
circumstances of developing countries, 
some Australian external economic and 
trading objectives differ from those of 
the major industrialised powers. In some 


vespects, we have much in common with 
a range of the more-advanced 
developing countries which depend 
significantly upon exports of agricultural 
>.roducts and raw materials to earn 
soreign exchange. Rural and mineral 
sommodities account for about three- 
quarters of our export earnings and our 
agriculture and mining sectors are 
neavily dependent on export markets for 
heir continued viability and prosperity. 
Further, like those developing 
countries dependent on the export of 
Drimary commodities, Australia is 
conscious of the limited gains it has 
{made in the six rounds of trade 
negotiations held since 1947 under the 
auspices of the GATT. The major 
-ndustrialised members of the GATT 
ave in these negotiations clearly been 
Dreoccupied with trade in manufactures 
and the gains have been of much greater 
Ddenefit to the major industrialised 
nations than to primary product 
2xporters. Accordingly, the main 
Australian objectives at the current MTN 
are the adoption of measures leading to 
greater stability and predictability 
-ncluding improved market access for 
Drimary commodities, and reductions in 
Darriers to export trade in processed 
Drimary products, mining products and 
manufactures. We recognise the need to 
take account of the interests of 
developing countries, including the least 
developed countries, in accordance with 
the Tokyo Declaration which formally 
aunched the MTN negotiations in 1973. 


~~ „Mr Peacock has stated that Australia 


will continue to endeavour, within the 
Driorities set by recipient countries, to 
'mprove the performance and quality of 
*Dur aid program. Provision for aid in 
1976-77 will be about $400 million — 
an increase of fifteen per cent over 
=xpenditure in 1975-76. Australia 
remains committed to providing the 
internationally accepted target of 0.7 per 
cent of its gross domestic product as 
official development assistance, but 
given Australia’s present economic 
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circumstances, it would be inappropriate 
to set any date for the achievement of 
this target. 

Australia supports the establishment of 
international commodity agreements and 
arrangements to stabilise commodity 
markets where these are found to be 
feasible and practicable and, in this 
context, welcomes the initiatives of 
UNCTAD in the key area of 
commadities. Australia has pledged itself 
to participate fully in the deliberations 
and negotiations envisaged under the 
UNCTAD integrated program for 
commcdities. 

On debt issues, the vast majority of 
Australian aid is donated in grant form and 
there are few Australian commercial loans 
to developing countries. Hence, Australia 
is not directly involved in the 
consideration of debt problems but 
supports the view that generalised debt 
relief would be ill-advised and counter- 
productive to the interests of developing 
nations. We support moves for a case-by- 
case consideration of debt problems 
between the relevant debtor and 
creditor(s). 

Australia accepted the Lima Declaration 
and Plan of Action on Industrial 
Development and Co-operation but with 
certain qualifications. While Australia will 
assist in the acceleration of industrial 
development in developing countries, any 
related process of change in the developed 
countries needs to be gradual, as well as 
politicelly and economically manageable. 
Australia has endorsed the system of 
industrial consultations which is being 
established under the auspices of UNIDO 
and will be participating in these 
consultations. 

Australia is also participating fully in the 
discussions af international economic 
issues Doth in the United Nations and in 
other forums such as the IMF, IBRD, 
OECD, the Commonwealth Heads of 
Government Meeting, Commonwealth 
Finance Ministers meetings, and the 
Conference on International Economic 
Co-operation (CIEC). 
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One of Australia’s most prominent roles 
in the world is that of a trading nation. Our 
annual trade is valued at $17 000 million. 
Australia’s energy and raw material 
resources are of great potential to the 
world and we are one of the five major 
food exporting nations. These factors must 
be increasingly recognised in our Ennor, in 
discussions on a new international 
economic order. As Mr Peacock pointed 
out in his address to the National Press 
Club on 18 November: 

There is a need for people to become 
involved and informed about the process 
of shaping our foreign policy because in 
the last quarter of this century the issues of 
resources, economic inequality, food, race 
and population are going to assume an 
unprecedented importance.* 

The proposals for a new international 
economic order are by no means the 
complete solution to these problems. 
However, they represent a continuing 


attempt to produce greater equity in the 


The Australian Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. economic condition of all nations. A new 
Andrew Peacock, addressing the National Press Club international economic order is not merely 
in Canberra on 18 November 1976. (Canberra Times cr 
Bhatooraph) an empty slogan: it has been championed 
by developing countries in every 
international economic forum in recent 
years. It is still too early to find concrete 
results from debates, although much has 
been set in train in an effort to determine 
where movement may our made on 
implementing aspects of the overall 
proposal. It is heartening that international 
economic co-operation has so far been an 
underlying theme of discussion and 
debate on proposals for a new 
international economic order. Differencese —~ 
have, of course, emerged, the CIEC 
Conference being a good example, but all 
nations appear nevertheless interested in 
strengthening co-operation and avoiding 
an intensification of the developed/ 
developing nations polarisation which 
began to emerge in the last decade. 





CIEC is engaged in wide-ranging 
discussions on energy, development, raw 
materials and financial affairs. The 
participants consist of broadly 
representative groups of eight developed 
and nineteen developing countries. 
Australia is a member of the Raw Materials 
Commission of CIEC and, in addition, to 
the work of that body, has participated in 
the caucuses of the industrialised country 
group. The Australian Government has 
attached a high priority to involvement in 
CIEC and has undertaken to participate 
actively and constructively in CIEC 
discussions with a view to strefigthening 
the basis for economic co-operation 
between developed and developing 
countries. Australia also sees value in 
having CIEC facilitate progress and 
stimulate work in other forums such as EPA ae a EN 
UNCTAD which are pursuing solutions to * The full text of this speech begins on page 601 
international economic problems. of the November 1976 issue of AFAR. 
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Microstates and their role in 
international affairs 


by Professor P. J. Boyce* 


The proliferation of very small sovereign states in the international community is 
largely a consequence of United Nations insistence on a total and speedy 
decolonization process for the world’s remaining dependent territories — 
regardless of their size, wealth or political ‘viability’. In an earlier age miniscule 
states, rare as they were, would not have sought formal or functional equality 
with large states, but international organizatiom and diplomatic practice today 
invite even the smallest entities to full and vigorous participation in the councils 


of nations. 


Australia can claim a special interest in 
the search for appropriate international 
roles for microstates, partly because one 


major cluster of them lies in the Southwest 


Pacific, maintaining close relations with 
Australia, and partly because Canberra 
continues to exercise jurisdiction over 
three tiny dependencies whose long-term 
constitutional and political status is 
subject to speculation. 
This article will address itself to three 
principal questions concerning the recent 
. proliferation of microstates: How do we 
efing or recognize them? Should they be 
admitted to the United Nations as full 
members? And what diplomatic role is 


‘available to microstates outside the United 


Nations Organization? 





`~ Professor Boyce is Head of the Department of 
Government in the University of Queensland. The 
views expressed are those of the author and do not 
necessarily reflect the attitude of the Australian 


Government. 
: C , | 


Certain spokesmen for the United 
Nations have formally differentiated 
between ‘small states’ and ‘exceptionally 
small states’ since 1965, when the then 
Secretary-General offered his first request 
that the Secretariat or the Security Council 
investigate the possibility of establishing a 
category of associate membership of the 
United Nations for new states whose 
material resources were so limited as to 
prevent them from participating fully in or 
accepting the international obligations of 
U.N. membership. But how are microstates 
to be differentiated from other small 
national units in the global system? Is it 
any easier or any more useful to try to 
define a microstate by objective 
measurameht than it is to distinguish a 
small power from a middle power? 
Smallness is, after all, a comparative and 
not an absolute idea. Perhaps one could 
do worse than start with a definition 
offered ky the former United Nations 
Secretary-General, U Thant. For hima 
microstate was a sovereign state 
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‘exceptionally small in area, population and 
economic resources’. Although U Thant's 
definition implied that the three main 
variables which determined whether a 
state fitted the micro category were area, 
population and economic resources, 
geographic location and other non- 
quantifiable elements of national power 
would seem relevant to a more 
sophisticated definition. Many of the 
exceedingly small territories are isolatec 
dots in a vast expanse of ocean, thereby 
reducing perhaps their vulnerability to 
external attack or other forms of 
penetration, but at the same time 
reducing their opportunities to play any 
active role in international politics. 


Problems of definition 

Of the half dozen or so attempts to 
define or establish precise criteria for the 
categorization of microstates, all seem 
agreed that population size should be tne 
basic criterion, though only one student of 
the microstate problem seems to have 
suggested that physical size and economic 
output can be totally disregarded as 
specific variables. For him, 
The micro-state is an independent, 
effective political entity within its own 
territory with less than 300,000 citizens, 
which is unable adequately to assume 
rights and to fulfil duties of States under 
international law.’ 
Patricia Blair, in her very useful study for 
the Carnegie Endowment, suggests. 
300 000 as the ceiling population for a 
microstate, but she contends that other 
criteria should be met before a state with 
fewer than 300 000 inhabitants is 
relegated to the micro category.? A British 
constitutional lawyer who has examined 
the international ‘viability’ of Pacific Ocean 
island states and territories settles for 
150000 inhabitants as the upper limit for 
microstates,? but two other studies of tne 
microstate question settle for the much 
higher population ceiling of one million. A 
monograph prepared by the United 
Nations Institute for Training and 
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Research argues for this;* so does a thesis 
by G. L. Reid, a Barbadan diplomat 
familiar with the foreign policy experiences 
of Commonwealth Caribbean states.° 

If, for purposes of this discussion, we 
accepted a 150000 population limit for 
microstates and disregarded economic 
variables in our definition, the list would 
include thirteen names. Three of the 
thirteen are located in Europe 
(Liechtenstein, San Marino and the 
Vatican); the remainder are new states, all 
established since 1962. The latter group 
(with approximate population figures) 
comprises Nauru (7000), Seychelles 
(50000), Qatar (65000), Sao Tome and 
Principe (70000), Tonga (95000), 
Grenada (100000), Maldives (100000), 
United Arab Emirates (125000), Western 
Samoa (150000) and Bahamas 
(150000). All of these states are also 
miniscule in area, and all but three are 
single islands or island groups. If we 
adopted the population ceiling of 300 000, 
as proposed by Blair and Ehrhardt, our list 
would be extended to include Barbados, 
Bahrain, Equatorial Guinea, Cape Verde 
Islands, Comoro Islands, and one 
European state, Iceland. All except Iceland 
would qualify as microstates by the 
criterion of small physical size as well. If 
we followed the recommendation of the 
United Nations Institute for Training and 
Research (UNITAR) of a cut-off point of 
500 000, the group would be augmented 
by the Gambia, Gabon, Luxembourg, 
Malta, Surinam, and Swaziland. Two very 
small states which would still be excluded 
from the lists, but only marginally, are Fiji, 
and Guinea-Bissau, while Cyprus and 
Mauritius, with populations in excess of 
750000, are less borderline. By the cfose 
of 1976 then, the family of new nations 
will contain anything from thirteen to 
twenty-five microstate members, 
depending on which population ceiling 
one adopts. These entities are 
concentrated in three main clusters — the 
Southwest Pacific, Caribbean Sea and 
Persian Gulf, with a significant scatter in 
the Indian Ocean. 


` 


If a few broad generalizations could be 
made about the record of microstate 
participation in international politics over 
recent years, one would argue that they 
have almost all accepted a modest level of 
diplomatic activity, made sober appraisals 
of their own fundamental security or 
growth problems, and adopted responsible 
approaches to broader international 
problems in conference diplomacy. Those 
states with populations of 300000 or 
more have been able to organize 
machinery and recruit personnel for the 
conventional machinery of diplomatic 
management: a separate department of 
foreign affairs, a small diplomatic service 
and a modest pattern of overseas 
representation. Those with smaller 
populations have normally lacked 
specialized or separate machinery for 
foreign affairs management and may well 
have restricted diplomatic representation 
to one or two posts, with diplomatic 
activity confined to the local region — and 
that on a highly domesticated, informal 
and personalized basis. Although 
membership of the United Nations affords 
considerable economies of diplomatic 
representation for small states generally, 
the wisdom of admitting microstates to full 
membership has been seriously 
questioned. 


United Nations membership 

For most microstates admission to the 
United Nations is seen as a necessary 
certificate of sovereignty as well as the 
most economical or convenient form of 
Multiple diplomatic representation. In the 
decade following admission of the 
Maldives Republic to full membership of 

he world body (in 1965), about six 

microstates lodged successful 
applications. Nevertheless, at several levels 
and from diverse sources suggestions have 
been offered for the introduction of new 
and more restrictive criteria for the 
admission of new members and for the 
introduction of a new status of qualified 
membership for microstates — offering the 
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customary social, economic and security 
benefizs to this new category, while 
severe y restricting voting rights in the 
General Assembly or election to the 
Security Council. 

The first official request for an 
investigation of the credentials of 
microstate applicants for United Nations 
membership was made in 1965 by the 
Unitec States delegation and shortly 
afterwards by the then Secretary-General, 
U Thant, in his annual report, but it was 
not until 1970 that the Security Council 
offered any significant response, and that 
was inconclusive.® By then, however, 
rather frightening implications of 
unchecked microstate membership of the 
General Assembly were much clearer. By 
mid-1971 eighty-five of the Assembly's 
127 delegations accounted for only ten 
per cent of the world’s population and 
only five per cent of the world’s economic 
wealth, yet these eighty-five were 
competent to commit the United Nations 
to serious actions requiring a two-thirds 
majority vote and had on occasion done 
so. These statistics indicate an imbalance 
between power and responsibility which 
would need more than a policy of 
microstate exclusion to rectify. Only a 
round dozen of the eighty-five small states 
identif ed in 1971 could be regarded as 
miniscule, and an analysis of their voting 
record in the Assembly may well reveal a 
greater sense of responsibility (meaning 
primar ly caution and modesty) than was 
evident in the voting record ahd speeches 
of delegations from small states generally. 
A recent study of the behaviour of very 
small states (population under 1 million) 
in the United Nations has suggested that 
size alone is not a significant 
differertiating variable: /f anything it 
appears likely that the crucial variable 
influencing ministate behaviour is not 
smal/ness per se but prior colonial status 
and current economic debility.” 

It was perhaps unfortunate that the first 
attempt to restrict microstate membership 
of the United Nations should have been 
made at the very moment a Security 
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Council resolution to admit the Maldives 
was being carried, for it became 
abundantly clear in subsequent 
discussions that the admission of the 
Maldives, by far the smallest and (in 
economic terms) weakest recruit in its 
twenty-year history, would render it 
almost impossible to refuse admission to 
those later applicants for membership 
which might be larger or wealthier than 
the Maldives — which indeed most of 
them have been. 

On 20 September 1965 the United 
States delegate declared his support for 
the admission of both Singapore and the 
Maldives to the United Nations, but in one 
significant paragraph the American 
representative foreshadowed a serious 
problem: 

There are many small entities in the world 
today moving steadily towards some form 
of independence. We are in sympathy with 
their aspirations and applaud this 
development. However, the Charter 
provides that applicants for United 
Nations membership must be not only 
willing but also ‘able’ to carry out their 
Charter obligations. The drafters of the 
Charter were not unmindful of the 
existence then of some very small states 
whose resources would simply not permit 
them to contribute to the work of the 
Organization, however much they might 
wish to do so. Today, many of the small 
emerging entities, however willing, 
probably do not have the human or 
economic resources at this stage to meet 
this secondary criterion.® 

The British delegate admitted to having no 
reservations about the admission of the 
Maldives and evinced no concern for the 
precedent this was setting. Indeed, Lord 
Caradon opined that ‘the application now 
before us could not be supported by better 
qualifications’. He acknowledged the 
smallness of population and area but 
emphasized the Maldivians’ long history, 
love of freedom, dedication to democratic 
government, and record of friendly’ 
relations with neighbouring states and the 
Arab world. 
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American disquiet about the Maldives 
precedent was apparently shared by the 
Secretary-General himself, because in the 
introduction to his 1965 report U Thant 
suggested that the world body ‘may wish 
to examine more closely the criteria for the 
admission of new Members in the light of 
the long-term implications of present 
trends’. The introduction of U Thant’s 
1967 report carried a keener note of 
anxiety. Urging that ‘the line has to be 
drawn somewhere’, he drew attention to 
the criteria for membership laid down in 
the Charter. Member states had not only to 
be ‘peace-loving’ but ‘able and willing’ to 
carry out the Charter’s obligations. 

Only the United States seems to have 
responded to the Secretary-General’s call 
with any vigour, and in December 1967 its 
representative formally proposed action by 
the Security Council — again to no avail. 
A more energetic attempt to instigate U.N. 
action was initiated by Ambassador 
Charles Yost in August 1969. On 18 
August he addressed a letter to the 
Security Council President proposing that 
U Thant inscribe an item ‘Creation of a 
Category of Associate Membership’ on the 
provisional agenda of the twenty-fourth 
General Assembly. The Council convened 
on 27 August to enable the Americans to 
submit their draft resolution. Ambassador 
Yost stated the problem succinctly: 
Should even the smallest independent 
State be eligible for full membership in the 
United Nations, no matter how few its 
people or how limited its resources may 
be? What would be the consequence for 
the authority and effectiveness of our e e 
Organization if during the coming years, 
forty or fifty very small States, so small as 
to be unable to carry out the obligations~ok 
membership, should nevertheless apply 
and be admitted as members? 

Yost mentioned a potential of fifty 
territories expected to gain eventual 
juridical independence, and each with a 
population of less than 100 000. All of 
these potential candidates for membership 
would have a smaller combined 
population than any one of the sixty-nine 


most populous member states. They would 
control one-third of the votes in a General 
Assembly of about 190 members. Their 
combined votes would nearly suffice to 
defeat an otherwise unamimous Assembly 
resolution. 

The council was not greatly moved by 
Yost'’s proposal. Zakharov, for the USSR, 
agreed that the Council should establish 
an expert committee to study the question 
of associate membership but would not 
=ndorse the proposal to inscribe an item 
on the General Assembly agenda. Lord 
Caradon, speaking for Britain, likewise 
argued against the American proposal to 
nvite Assembly discussion. He felt that the 
Council should broaden the scope of its 
Dwn discussion beyond the U.N. 
membership question to a general 
=xamination of the relationships between 
the United Nations and small states and 
territories. Since most of the microstates 
-ecently born and then awaiting birth 
could claim British parentage, British 
Dolicy on this question was both sensitive 
anc influential. Nevertheless, as the 
=innish representative on the Council 
~ightly emphasized, microstates recently 
created or about to emerge were in many 
~espects creations of the United Nations 
Jrganization itself, that body having given 
such weight to the rights of dependent 
-erritories to self-determination irrespective 
of size or population or indeed most of the 
-raditional criteria. Resolution 1514 of the 
1960 General Assembly has been invoked 
-epeatedly by Afro-Asian and Communist 
member states in their collective pressures 
qn the few remaining administering 
powefs. 

The original proposal of Ambassador 

@stwas never put to the vote, and the 

mericans had to content themselves with 
a Security Council promise to study the 
microstate membership question. At a 
-esumed meeting of the Council on 29 
August 1969, it was agreed only to refer 
“he microstate question to a Council 
committee. Without recourse to a vote it 
was Clear that most delegates opposed a 
-eferral to the General Assembly before the 
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completion of a Security Council inquiry. 
Only the Senegalese delegate rejected 
outright any revision of the criteria of 
membership as spelled out in Article 4 of 
the Charter, but the Nepalese delegate 
rejected any ‘assumption that increase in 
the menbership of the United Nations as a 
result of the emergence of what are called 
““micro-states’’ would inevitably lead to 
the weakening of the Organization’. 

Between September 1969 and June 
1970 the Security Council convened as a 
committee of experts eight times. In the 
course of these deliberations the United 
States delegation elaborated its earlier 
proposal for the creation of a new 
catego’y of associate membership for 
microstates. Each associate member would 
enjoy full rights in the General Assembly 
except the right to vote or hold office, 
‘appropriate rights’ in the Security Council, 
‘appropriate rights’ also in the relevant 
U.N. agencies, commissions and other 
sub-badies, and access to U.N. assistance 
in ecoromic and social fields. It would 
bear all the obligations of membership 
except that of paying financial 
assessments. 

As ai least a token acknowledgement of 
the seriousness of the microstate problem 
and previous lax habits of the Security 
Council on the screening of applicants for 
U.N. membership, the Americans insisted 
from 1970 that rule 59 of the Charter be 
re-activated to provide for a referral of all 
membership applications to the 
admissions committee of the Council. Only 
the Fimnish delegate spoke in favour, but 
he, alang with the representatives of 
Colombia, China and Nicaragua then 
abstaimed on the vote. Fiji's application for 
admission was then before the Council, 
and it might have aroused some 
annoyence ig London and Suva that a 
new state bearing Fiji's credentials (with a 
population six times greater than the 
Maldiv2s’ and a relatively stable, 
democratic, sophisticated political system) 
should have become the first test case of a 
more critical admissions procedure 
requested by the United States. 
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In February 1971 Bhutan’s application 
for membership was referred to the 
committee, and in April the American 
President's Commission for the 
observance of the Twenty-fifth 
Anniversary of the United Nations 
(chaired by Henry Cabot Lodge) 
recommended that the United States 
‘announce that it will not endorse any 
application for membership in the United 
Nations that has not been considered by 
the committee’.2 Even more pertinently it 
recommended that the United States ‘take 
a strong stand in urging members to 
encourage very small states, with 
resources too limited to bear the 
obligations of the Charter, to renounce 
voluntarily their voting and election 
privileges in the Organization with the 
understanding that, as members in an 
associated status, they would be entitled 
to all other rights and benefits of the 
Organization, but would not be required to 
contribute to the regular assessed budget 
of the United Nations’. Later that year the 
Security Council convened as an 
admissions committee to scrutinize the 
applications of three Persian Gulf 
microstates for full U.N. membership — 
Bahrain Qatar and the United Arab 
Emirates — but the outcome was 
probably never in doubt. In 1973 the 
Bahamas were admitted, in 1974 Guinea- 
Bissau, and in 1975 the Comoros, 
Surinam, Sao Tome and Principe and the 
Cape Verde Islands. At this year’s session 
the Seychelles was admitted to the United 
Nations —as the smallest member yet on 
scales of both area and population, and it 
is worth recalling that its President, Mr J. 
Mancham, had pleaded without effect to 
the U.N. Special Committee in October 
1971 that his country did not want full 
independence. Within the next two or 
three years several Pacific island 
dependencies are likely to gain 
independence, and it is by no means 
certain that these or other newly 
independent oceanic microstates will 
refrain from seeking United Nations 
membership. 
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Barriers to the admission of further 
microstate applicants for U.N. membership 
touch only one side of the microstate 
problem. As the Lodge Commission 
Report indicated in 1971, the problem 
‘also covers the present situation in which 
every U.N. member may be elected to a 
seat on the Security Council and may vote 
on every issue before the General 
Assembly, regardless of-its capacity to bear 
the obligations imposed by U.N. 
decisions’. Allowing for the impossibility 
of measuring the full capacity of member 
states to discharge their Charter 
obligations, it is incapacity to bear the 
financial responsibilities of membership 
which stands out as the most tangible 
manifestation of weakness. 

The United States Government has 
considered a recommendation by the 
Lodge Commission that the assessment 
scale for members be amended to the 
point where no member would pay less 
than 0.1 per cent of the U.N. budget. 
‘Within a few years’, the Lodge 
Commission Report argued, ‘the sum of 
$US200 000 or $US250 000 should be the 
very least a state should contribute annu- 
ally to the assessments of the Organi- 
zation in order to be elected to its councils 
and the vote in the General Assembly’. 
Although the Americans have not yet per- 
suaded the Assembly to accept a revised 
assessment scale, they have of course 
reduced their own contribution and served 
notice that continued support for special 
U.N. funds will not necessarily continue at 
its former level. Reduced financial support 
for the world organization cannot be, « > 
blamed exclusively on its failure to resolve 
the microstate problem, but the reluctance 
of an overwhelming majority of member ~\ 
delegations to reduce the discrepancy 
between financial commitment and voting 
privileges almost certainly contributed to a 
hardening of American official attitudes. 
Correspondingly, American disenchant- 
ment might also have helped dissuade 
some of the prospective microstate 
applicants for U.N. membership from 
pressing ahead. 


The Australian High 
Commissioner to Nauru, Mr A. L. 
Fogg (left), and the Nauruan 
Minister for Health and 
Education, Mr A. Bernicke, 
signing in Nauru on 6 September 
1976 the Agreement between the 
Government of Australia and the 
Government of the Republic of 
Nauru relating to appeals to the 
High Court of Australia from the 
Supreme Court of Nauru. 


Alternatives to U.N. membership 
What, then, are the possible alternatives 
to membership for those microstates 
which do not wish to remain 
diplomatically passive? Patricia Blair, 
among others, examined the possibility of 
modified participation by very small states 
and of greatly expanded U.N. services to 
these states. Modified participation could 
be found in: 
1.A strengthening of ‘observer status’ into 
a form of associate membership. 
2.A combination of states into joint 
membership. 
3. Full membership with limited 
* participation, especially in the area of 
voting. 
resent, observer status confers few 
ee g though observers may speak in 
U.N. committees and agencies at the 
request of a member and subject to 
majority approval. Monaco and the 
Vatican are registered observers, along 
with North and South Korea, the Socialist 
Republic of Vietnam and Switzerland. 
Since observer status carries no voting 
rights, no membership dues are levied. 
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The joint membership proposition is not 
likely to be well received by microstates 
themselves. Even where microstates are 
adjacent to each other and products of the 
same colonial system, it is difficult to 
convimce them of their common interests 
(witness the Commonwealth Caribbean 
members), but there is an added difficulty 
when zhe microstate is physically isolated 
in the Pacific or Atlantic Ocean, as with 
severa of the tiny states which have 
emerged during the 1970s. Nevertheless, 
the acceptance of regional organisations 
as full members would perhaps be a useful 
develepment — a Caribbean or South 
Pacific organisation especially. 

A third possibility, membership with 
circumscribed rights of participation, could 
express itself in several ways. Microstates 
might be elécted for specific periods, or to 
certain organs and committees. For 
examele, those microstates afflicted by 
minority problems might be able to make a 
useful contribution to the Commission for 
Human Rights: those microstates located 
near military bases or nuclear testing sites 
might be interested in participating in the 
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work of the Disarmament Commission. 
Blair notes that even without the formal 
imposition of restraint, a few small-state 
members adopt the ‘deep but narrow’ 
approach to U.N. membership, lending the 
expertise of limited manpower and limited 
funds to a few carefully selected 
committees and causes. Malta was an 
exemplar of this form of sophisticated 
specialization during the ambassadorship 
of Mr Arvid Pardo, with his useful 
concentration on international law of the 
sea problems. 

A fourth possibility is the exclusion of 
microstates from U.N. membership in 
return for a generous provision of U.N. 
services, ranging from economic aid to 
defence. Several specialist writers on the 
microstate question, together with the 
Lodge Commission, have recommended 
the establishment of a special unit in the 
U.N. Secretariat to service the needs of 
small non-member or associate-member 
states. Professor Roger Fisher of the 
Harvard Law School, who served as 
constitutional advisor to the tiny 
secessionist ‘state’ of Anguilla, has 
advocated a system of U.N. wardship for 
such entities, and Professor S. A. de 
Smith, a British constitutional lawyer who 
has examined the Pacific island 
dependencies, seems to advocate a similar 
arrangement.!9 Fisher's proposal was that 
microstate dependencies become formally 
associated with the United Nations during 
an indefinite period of preparation for or 
transition to full independence. On the 
other hand, the terms of association would 
not establish positively whether the 
microstate was technically a dependent or 
independent entity. he argued that ‘there is 
no a priori need to insist that a given place 
be either independent or not independent, 
that it either be sovereign or net 
sovereign’. 

United Nations wardship for the smaller 
remnants of empire would certainly invite 
new problems and increase the financial 
burden on member states. Under what 
conditions, for example, would the U.N. 
be obliged to protect a microstate ward 
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against a preying neighbour? In any event, 


-` Afro-Asian members of the Committee of 


Twenty-Four did not greet Fisher's 
proposal with wild enthusiasm. Ivory 
Coast, for example, expressed concern at 
the financial implications and the 
Malagasy Republic felt that it would 
relieve the administering metropolitan 
powers of too much responsibility. 

Why, then, has there been such 
widespread and constant resistance to 
proposals for remedial action on the 
microstate membership question? First, 
because any formula for associate 
membership will appear to many member 
states to contradict Resolution 1514 of the 
General Assembly. Even though a promise 
of juridical independence to all dependent 
territories, regardless of resources or 
preparation, is not exactly a promise of 
automatic admission to United Nations 
membership, the one has served as 
precursor to the other in recent years. 
Those few applications for membership 
which have been rejected have not 
involved microstates. They have generally 
involved partitioned states or political 
pawns in the ‘cold war’. Had the criteria 
for membership contained in Article 4 
been invoked by the Security Council in its 
role -as a membership credentials 
committee down the years, it would have 
been far easier to tighten the enforcement 
of those criteria in 1970 in the context of 
new microstate applications for U.N. 
membership. Because the Maldives 
application was not seriously questioned 
in 1965, it would now seem hardly 
consistent to deny full membership tQ anye 
emergent state which produced better 
credentials than the Maldives. 

A second reason for the intractability o 
the microstate membership problem is that 
any revision of the credentials for 
membership would invite specific 
identification of those existing member 
states which, under a more rigid test, 
would not have been admitted. Odious 
measurements and comparisons would be 
made, and the general performance of very 
small or weak member states would fall 


under the spotlight. These states would no 
doubt prefer to postpone a full-scale 
review of the problem or perhaps even 
Geny that a problem exists. The 
metropolitan powers, for their part, seem 
anxious to avoid embarrassing the smaller 
and weaker of their offspring. Indeed, a 
case could perhaps be made that British 
and French influence in the United 
"ations is not diminshed by the 
proliferation of microstate membership 
within the United Nations. Provided they 
retain the goodwill of their former 
territories, the accumulation of voting 
srength in the United Nations sympathetic 
tw the respective metropolitan powers is so 
much the greater. 

Then again, not all member-states are 
convinced that smallness produces 
‘rresponsibility’ in the U.N. The delegates 
of Nepal and Senegal spoke defensively 
apout the positive and beneficial 
achievements of small-state members 
Guring the August 1969 discussions. 
Moreover, any reference to 
“sresponsibility’ begs the question as to 
low irresponsibility is defined and 
tected. 

A fourth (and perhaps the most serious) 
e@bstacle to a solution of the microstate 
membership question has been the 
knowledge that any formal changes to 
admission procedures or criteria for 
membership would require an amendment 
to the U.N. Charter. An American writer 
ance suggested that the General Assembly 
&clare a transitional freeze on new 
membership pending study of the larger 
@uesfion of representation. During the 
feeeze period new states would continue 
to be eligible to participate in United 
ae agencies and welfare programs. 

his proposal, like most others, is unlikely 
to make much headway with the majority 
af existing U.N. members, and one is left 
with three rather modest alternatives to the 
machinery or procedure changes outlined 
m preceding paragraphs, along with a 
suspicion that formal changes in the 
machinery, procedure or criteria for 
@etermining U.N. membership will not 
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change drastically, if at all, in the near 
future. Unilateral diplomatic pressure on 
newly created microstates to dissuade 
them from seeking membership may well 
be the only real option left to the 
Americans and other concerned 
delegations in New York. They can of 
course continue to insist that the Security 
Council meet as an admission committee 
for formal and detailed deliberation on 
new applications for membership. They 
can continue to stress the financial 
burdens of full membership and the 
economic advantages of membership of 
particular U.N. agencies. And thirdly, they 
can help compensate for non-membership 
by upgrading the level of unilateral aid. So 
far only three of the new microstates have 
resisted the temptation to seek U.N. 
membership, and these three form part of 
the South Pacific cluster. The machinery 
and scope of their diplomatic activity 
warrants further comment. 


South Pacific microstates 

The South Pacific is one of the world’s 
three concentrations of microstates, the 
other two being in the Caribbean and 
Persian Gulf. Only four South Pacific 
states (if we exclude Papua New Guinea 
for the purposes of this paper) have yet 
acquired full independence, but two 
others, the Cook Islands and Niue, which 
have internal self-government, are entitled 
to assume responsibility for defence and 
external affairs at any time, and several 
non-self-governing territories in the region 
may we | seek juridical independence in 
the next decade. Another self-governing 
entity, the Solomon Islands, will achieve 
independence within the next one-and-a- 
half years and the Gilbert Islands and 
Tuvalu are likely to follow shortly 
afterwards. The New Hebrides could 
achieve independence within five years. 

The foreign policies and diplomatic 
behaviour of the already independent 
Pacific microstates are distinctive on 
several counts.'! All maintain cordial 
relations with the former administering 
power and with each other, due in large 
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measure to their placid transitions to 
independence or the preservation of 
traditional social and political structures. 
Secondly, the formal line between 
independence and dependence has been 
blurred in the practice of these microstates. 
States not fully independent have 
participated in regional diplomatic 
negotiations and states fully sovereign 
have not found it necessary to parade their 
newly acquired status. Thirdly, the main 
focus in the diplomacy of South Pacific 
microstates has been on regional 
organisations and informal intra-regional 
consultation, especially the South Pacific 
Commission and South Pacific Forum. 
Western Samoa was the pace-setter. Its 
head of state foreshadowed a modest, 
unambitious role for the Polynesian 
kingdom in his speech atthe . 
independence celebrations of, January 
1962: ‘The attitude of our Government to 
the general question of formal 
international relations has already been 
explained to the United Nations by our 
Prime Minister. It is one of extreme 
reticence’ '2. An agreement with New 
Zealand was negotiated shortly after 
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Members of the Western Samoan 
delegation led by the Deputy 
Head of State, Tupua Tamasese 
Lealofi IV (left), in the General 
Assembly Hall on 15 December 
1976 when Western Samoa was 
admitted as the 147th member of 
the United Nations (United 
Nations photograph). 


independence and guarantees New 
Zealand assistance ‘in the conduct of its 
international relations’. Four specific forms 
of assistance were envisaged. The New 
Zealand Government would act as a 
‘channel for communications’ with other 
governments and international 
organisations when requested; in addition 
it would represent Western Samoa at 
international conferences, supply her with 
information concerning foreign affairs and 
undertake diplomatic protection of 
Western Samoan nationals abroad. These 
services were to be provided only at 
Western Samoa’s pleasure, ‘and in sucha 
manner as will in no way impair the right, 
of the Government of Western Samda to 
formulate its own foreign policies’. 
Although this treaty has cigwecho ae TNE 
never been challenged by the Western 
Samoans and offers itself as a model for 
those unborn microstates which might not 
be able to afford the financial burden of 
diplomacy, segments of United Nations 
opinion originally viewed it with some 
suspicion. New Zealand's relatively good 
track record as an administering power (at 
least in the later years), coupled with the 


evident satisfaction of Samoans 
themselves with the treaty provisions, 
eventually convinced even the most 
militant spokesmen for instant and 
complete decolonization that Western 
Samoa was not compromising Its 
sovereignty. In 1968 Western Samoa was 
admitted to the Commonwealth as a full 
member, New Zealand having in the 
intervening years treated her former 
protege ‘as if’ she were a member. 

Western Samoa has no separate 
department of foreign affairs, but an office 
within the Prime Minister's Department is 
responsible for advising the Prime Minister 
on matters concerning foreign relations. 
Notwithstanding the excellent record of 
mutual trust and co-operation between 
New Zealand and Western Samoa, the 
latter's Government has become very 
aware of the desirability of modifying its 
previously nearly total dependence on 
New Zealand-sponsored information and 
opinion about the outside world. Signs of 
a more independent stance became 
evident in 1975 when the Government 
decided, among other things, to establish 
diplomatic relations with China. 

Since his election early in 1976, the new 
Prime Minister of Western Samoa, 
Tupu’ola Efi, has been much more active 
than his predecessors in giving Western 
Samoa a role in international affairs. 
Western Samoa has participated fully in 
South Pacific regional organisations such 
as the South Pacific Commission and the 
South Pacific Forum for some years, but 
until 1976 had not sought membership in 
the lJnjted Nations. This policy has been 
changed by the new Government and 
Western Samoa has now joined the United 

ions. 

Until 1976, the New Zealand High 
Commission was the only diplomatic 
mission in Apia. The Chinese Embassy 
became the second when it was opened in 
October. This coincided with a visit to 
China by the Western Samoan Head of 
State, Malietoa Tunumafili Il, during an 
extensive overseas trip which included 
also Japan and the Republic of Korea. 
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Nauru is the world’s smallest sovereign 
state, claiming only 7 000 inhabitants and 
a total area of only 5263 acres. Its 
constitutional progress from U.N. trust 
territory to full independence as a republic 
was rapid and to some extent unexpected. 
Persistent Trusteeship Council pressure on 
Australia as the administering power, 
accompanied by vigorous lobbying in 
Canberra by the Head Chief Hammer 
DeRoburt, and his Australian 
sympathizers, produced a radical change 
in Australian policy during 1967. The 
physica isolation of Nauru from other 
Pacific islands would have frustrated any 
proposal for constitutional merger with a 
larger polity, and the gigantic revenue 
earned from the export of phosphate 
guaranteed at least a short-term economic 
‘viability’ for the new state. 

The Australian Government had hoped 
that Nauru would accept the status of an 
‘associated state’, similar to that 
negotiated by New Zealand with the Cook 
Islanders and by Britain with the Leeward 
and Windward Islands, but from the outset 
Nauru resolved to play an active role in 
regional diplomacy and to institutionalize 
its links with the two major economic 
powers of the North Pacific as well as with 
Australia and Britain. It immediately 
opened an office in Melbourne, 
headquarters of the phosphate 
commission, but declined the opportunity 
to have diplomatic status conferred on its 
representative in Australia because that 
would have necessitated a transfer of his 
office to Canberra. This remains the 
principal channel of Nauruan diplomatic 
and commercial communication with the 
outside world, but offices have since been 
openec in London and Taiwan, a 
consulate in, Tokyo and a consulate- 
general in Sag Francisco. Nauru did not 
seek full membership of the United 
Nations, but the tiny republic participates 
in several U.N. agencies. It did not at first 
seek membership of the Commonwealth 
either, sensing that if Western Samoa had 
not been invited to join there would be 
little sympathy for an application from an 
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even smaller state. The solution of 
associate membership of the 
Commonwealth fraternity was conceived 
by the late Professor J. W. Davidson of the 
Australian National University and the 
Secretary-General of the Commonwealth, 
then Mr A. Smith. Nauru was to receive all 
benefits of full membership except 
participation in Heads of Government 
Conferences. 

To handle the considerable volume of 
Nauru’s international communications, 
especially with Australia, former President, 
Hammer DeRoburt, in late 1972 appointed 
a full-time Secretary of External Affairs. 
Before that his Chief Secretary, the island's 
senior bureaucrat, had included foreign 
relations among his several 
responsibilities. The first Chief Secretary 
was an Englishman and his successor an 
Australian, but the first full-time External 
Affairs Secretary was a Cook Islander. The 
Nauruan Government took the unusual 
step of advertising for this officer in the 
Australian press, offering a four-year 
contract in the first instance. The new 
appointee subsequently merged his 
External Affairs responsibilities with those 
of Chief Secretary, but an additional 
executive officer was appointed to the 
External Affairs establishment. 

Only Australia maintains a resident 
diplomatic mission in Nauru, but several 
other governments have accredited their 
envoys in Canberra to the tiny republic. 
Japan, an important purchaser of Nauruan 
phosphate, is one of these. Despite its 
enormous Current revenue, Nauru faces an 
uncertain political and economic future 
once phosphate deposits are exhausted 
towards the end of this century. Concern 
for the future and an appreciation of the 
need for wise overseas investment of 
current phosphate earnings have aroused 
an unusually high level of public 
awareness of international politics among 
educated Nauruans. 


Tonga 
The only sovereign microstate in the 
South Pacific which had never been 
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administered as a colony, Tonga’s 
diplomatic organisation and activity 
resembles the modest level and scope of 
Western Samoa’s. The Kingdom of Tonga 
resumed control of its external relations in 
1970 after seventy years as a British 
protectorate. The decision appears to have 
been influenced by the example of 
Western Samoa, Nauru and Fiji and by the 
aspirations of Tonga's kings, Taufu’ahau 
Tupou IV, who succeeded Queen Salote in 
1965. With a population of only 95000 
and a budget which barely exceeds $A3 
million, Tonga has wisely confined its 
diplomatic representation to one resident 
mission (London) and its membership of 
international organisations or formal 
groupings to the Commonwealth and the 
South Pacific Forum. (Tonga has never 
been a member of the South Pacific 
Commission.) Britain and New Zealand 
have resident missions in Nukuʻalofa, and 
Australia has accredited its High 
Commissioner in Suva to Tonga. 

The Commonwealth high 
commissioners have been visiting Tonga 
with increased regularity, and institutional 
links with Australia and New Zealand are 
numerous, particularly in the context of aid 
administration, education and banking. 
Clearly the Tongan King, who dominates 
external policy, has accepted a more 
modest role in international diplomacy 
than was originally envisaged, for in 
announcing his intentions to revise the old 
treaty of friendship with Britain in 1968, 
he had mentioned the possibility of 
Tongan representation in the United 
Nations and membership of the ANZUS s 
Pact (the defence treaty binding Australia 
and New Zealand with the United States). 
But the King is by no means inactive TN, 
handling external policy. In 1975, for 
example, he led an economic mission to 
several Persian Gulf oil sheikdoms, seeking 
a loan for the purchase of a bulk ore carrier 
— for charter to an Australian mining 
company. 

Tongan foreign affairs administration is 
similar to that in Apia. Although there is 
no demand for a separate department, the 


Prime Minister, who is the King’s younger 
brother, includes ‘Foreign Affairs’ among 
his listed portfolios. The Secretary to 
Government, aided by the Crown Prince as 
a Special Assistant, handles the general 
administration of foreign affairs. 


Prospects 

Microstates now constitute between 
twenty-five per cent and thirty-five per 
cent of the world’s newer sovereign 
entities (depending on which population 
ceiling one accepts for purposes of 
definition). 1975 saw the accession of the 
Comoro Islands, the Cape Verde Islands, 
Sao Tome and Principe and Surinam to 
statehood followed by entry to the United 
Nations as full members. The Seychelles 
was admitted to membership of the United 
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Nations in 1976, while 1977 could well 
see the independence of Belize, the 
Solomon Islands and French Somaliland 
(Territory of Afars and Issas). 

It is unlikely that the initiatives taken by 
former Secretary-General, U Thant, and 
several American reperesentatives at the 
United Nations during the late 1960s will 
be repeeted during the late 1970s. New 
applicat ons for microstate membership of 
the world body will be lodged and 
approved promptly, without detailed or 
serious regard to the size or resources of 
the applicant. One consolation for those 
western governments increasingly 
disenchanted with the United Nations, the 
American especially, is that microstates are 
not normally found among the noisiest or 
most radical nations of the third world. 
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Australia-Japan Ministerial Committee meeting 


The fourth meeting of the Australia-Japan Ministerial Committee (AJMC) was held in Tokyo on 
17 and 18 January 1977. Australia’s delegation was led by the Minister for Foreign Affairs, the 
Hon. Andrew Peacock, and included the Treasurer, Mr P. R. Lynch, the Minister for Primary 
Industry, Mr I. McC. Sinclair, the Minister for Transport, Mr P. J. Nixon, and senior officials from 
seven Government Departments. The Japanese side consisted of Ministers responsible for foreign 
affairs, finance, international trade and industry, agriculture and forestry, transport and economic 


planning. 


The timing of the meeting was most significant. 
It followed a number of initiatives taken by the 
two Governments to further develop relations, 
including the signing of the Basic Treaty of 
Friendship and Co-operation in June 1976. 
The meeting also offered an opportunity for 
Australian Ministers to establish contact and 
develop a close working relationship with 
members of the new Japanese Government so 
early in its term of office. In fact the meeting 
was the first major foreign affairs business of 
Prime Minister Fukuda’s Government. 

Most importantly, the meeting gave Australian 
Ministers a valuable opportunity to review with 
their Japanese counterparts trade and 
economic relations and to discuss a wide range 
of international economic and political 
developments of importance to both countries. 
Because of the economic interdependence of 
Japan and Australia, considerable attention 
was paid to resources, transport and respective 
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trading policies. Individual topics such as 
Australian beef exports to Japan, Japanese 
demand for Australian minerals, Australia’s 
temporary import restrictions on manufactured 
goods, Japan's attitude to Australian industrial 
relations, Australian investment policies and 
fisheries questions were discussed in a friendly 
and frank manner. 

The success of the meeting was clearly 
demonstrated by the important agreements 
reached in the full spirit of friendship and co- 
operation. The issue of Japan's beef import 
arrangements which was potentially the most 
controversial issue in the Ministerial talks, was 
solved after talks between the Australian 
Minister for Primary Industry and the Japanese 
Minister for Agriculture and Forestry. Under 
this agreement Japan provided a significant 
additional import quota for the remainder of the 
1976 fiscal year and provided assurances 
which should lead to a much greater degree of 


Australian and Japanese 
delegates at the fourth meeting 
of the Australia-Japan Ministerial 
Committee (AJMC) in Tokyo on 
17-18 January 1977. 


oredictability and stability in future Japanese 
mports of Australian beef. 

Another important agreement reached during 
-he talks concerned the granting of continued 
access to certain Australian ports for Japanese 
‘una vessels for a further period of two years 

rom 1 February 1977. The Japanese side also 
Jave assurances that Japan would give 
sonsiderable technical assistance to the 
‘Australian fishing industry. 

Other notable developments at the AJMC 
meeting included references by Japan to the 
>ffects on Australia-Japan trade of industrial 
disputes in Australia; Japan’s statement that its 
mports of coking coal and iron ore from 
Australia in 1977 should generally ne 
maintained at 1976 levels; and Australia’s 
advice that it would welcome visits by two 
senior level Japanese private missions 
(investment and energy) in the near future. 

During the two days of Ministerial talks time 
was alloted for counterpart talks between 
Australian and Japanese Ministers with similar 
responsibilities. The talks between the 
respective Ministers for Foreign Affairs, Mr 
Peacock and Mr Hatoyama, provided a useful 
forum for a comprehensive review of key 
international issues. Topics discussed included 
the prospects for Australian and Japanese 
relations with the United States under the new 
United States Administration. In this area Mr 
Hatoyama and Mr Peacock expressed 
agreement that each country’s relations with 
the United States were likely to remain 
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vigorous and healthy. The two Ministers agreed 
that current trends confirmed the prospect of 
continued stability in the Asian region and 
noted the indications from the new United 
States that any withdrawals of United States 
troops from the Republic of Korea would be 
slow, cautious and meticulous. Other subjects 
covered included the respective bilateral 
relationships with China and the Soviet Union, 
developments in South-East Asia, Japan's 
evolving relations with Vietnam, and Australia’s 
aid program in the South Pacific. 


The m2eting as a whole and the agreements 
reached in particular served to reaffirm the 
importarce which Mr Peacock stressed in his 
keynote speech, of the positive and successful 
use of the consultative machinery which exists 
between the two countries and of which the 
AJMC is a crucial part. As an integral part of 
this machinery, agreement was reached for a 
range of senior officials from various Australian 
departments and Japanese ministries to hold 
joint meatings as necessary. 


The success of the fourth meeting of the 
AJMC was due not only to the willingness of 
both sidas to conduct the talks in a friendly, 
frank and co-operative atmosphere, but also to 
the desi-e of both countries to further 
strengthen the close and friendly relations 
which exist between them. Certainly the 
meeting demonstrated the importance which 
both Australia and Japan attach to their 
bilateral relationship. 


Minister's speech to meeting of Australia—Japan 


Ministerial Committee 


Following is the text of the keynote speech by the Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. 
Andrew Peacock, to the fourth meeting of the AustraNa-Japan Ministerial Committee, 


Tokyo, 17 January 1977: 


By receiving us in a major meeting as one of 
the first acts of your Government, and within a 
month of its formation, you do us all and 
Australia a great honour. On behalf of the 
Australian delegation | thank you for it. It 
demonstrates the courtesy and careful 
efficiency for which the Japanese people are 


a 
L 
famous. It illustrates the commitment which 
you bring to relations with Australia and which 
we reciprocate. Above all, it testifies to the 
value that both Governments attach to the 
processes of consultation between Australia 
and Japan. 
Thesa are not altogether easy times in 
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Australia—Japan relations. There are difficulties 
in that relationship because economic 
conditions around the world, despite signs of 
moderate recovery, are difficult and because so 
many of the dealings between Australia and 
Japan are economic. We both find ourselves 
exposed to a host of conflicting pressures, 
generated at home and abroad, which lead to 
some uncertainty. It is precisely because these 
conditions exist that the process of 
consultation between us assumes the 
importance it does at the present time. 


Australia—Japan relations are being put to the 
test, experiencing as they are a need for 
consolidation and measured expansion rather 
than, as in the recent past, spectacular and 
untrammelled growth. It is important to both 
countries and to both peoples that we should 
come through the test well. 


It is important that the vigorous economic 
relationship that exists between us and which 
has brought much prosperity to both countries, 
should not be put at risk in an effort to satisfy 
occasional concerns. It is important that we 
should not lose sight of that community of 
interest which binds us, through geographical 
location and a common dedication to free 
enterprise, the market economy and democratic 
institutions. Above all, it is important that we 
should be able to demonstrate, in a world 
whose future depends on an ability to 
overcome severe differences, that the wide 
dissimilarities between Australia and Japan in 
social, philosophical and cultural traditions, in 
size of population and available resources, in 
industrial structure and economic strength, can 
and will be bridged to mutual advantage. 


If we are to meet the challenge we face, the 
lines along which we must move are clear. Our 
first priority must be a more predictable 
relationship in the areas of trade, investment 
and international politics. Prosecution of a 
broad attack on mutual ignorance and cultural 
Opacity — in the last resort the most serious 
obstacles to a full and rounded relationship — 
must also continue. We cannot tolerate a 
situation where two peoples whose economic 
destinies are so closely intertwined should 
know so little of each other. 


The broad framework and the machinery for 
a more Certain and stable economic and 
political relationship already exists. Its pillars 
are the Basic Treaty of Friendship and, Co- 
operation signed by the Prime Ministers of 
Australia and Japan last June, the bilateral 
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arrangements covering specific areas such as 
trade and cultural exchanges, and the wide 
ranging network of regular consultations 
which, over the years, has been established at a 
government level and between our respective 
business communities. 

The summit of that consultative machinery is 
the Committee in which Australia and Japan 
meet for the fourth time today. Each meeting of 
the Ministerial Committee has made its own 
significant contribution to the strengthening of 
consultations and relations generally between 
our two countries. The first inaugurated the 
principle of regular contact at the highest levels 
between Australia and Japan. The second 
reaffirmed the importance which the two 
Governments attach to the relationship which 
we share and showed that the commitment to 
thriving relations transcended political parties 
and individuals in each country. The third 
demonstrated that high-level consultations of 
this kind were becoming a fixed and valuable 
characteristic of dealings between Australia 
and Japan. 


As to this, the fourth meeting, its 
contribution | believe will lie in giving new 
impetus to the resolution of those difficulties 
that, from time to time, inevitably beset 
relations and, to that end, in getting the 
established machinery for consultation to work 
better. 


Our agenda offers considerable scope for 
this. We will be discussing the broad 
international political and economic issues. We 
look forward to exchanging with you views on 
our own policies and attitudes, not only on the 
broad issues of inflation, unemployment, 
industrial relations and industrial policies, but 
also the more specific commodity issues 
involved in resources and agricultural trade 
between Australia and Japan. The possibility of 
co-operation and co-ordination of policies will 
also inevitably arise. EAA 


Gaps in the machinery of consultation 
between Australia and Japan are few. The pnly 
one of significance that | detect is the absence 
of any forum, comparable to this Ministerial 
Committee, in which a range of very senior 
officials from ministries and departments on 
both sides can regularly meet. 


Here, | might perhaps add that such is the 
concern of the present Australian Government 
to place our relationship on the smoothest 
possible basis that it is our intention shortly to 
appoint a task force charged with the 


responsibility of making recommendations on 
steps which Australia might take to enhance 
relations with Japan. 

In brief, the question of adequate machinery 
is well in hand. But we are all well enough 
versed in affairs to know that the mere 
existence of machinery will in itself solve 
rothing. It is necessary but it is not sufficient. It 
is the will on both sides to use that machinery 
positively and imaginatively which is crucial. 

Properly used the machinery which exists 
can ensure a firmer political and economic 
relationship through closer understanding in 
each country of the basis for the other's 
policies, priorities and preoccupations. 

With goodwill evident on both sides, it 
should not be an impossible task to develop 
habits of consultation and policy interchange. 
As a first step, we need to maximise the 
Cpportunities for achieving a stable, 
cependable, predictable supplier-consumer 
relationship. We can then give effect to the 
principle that the burden in difficult economic 
tmes should be equitably shared by both 
countries; and, as a further step, seek through 
tne closer understanding of the policies and 
preoccupations | mention, to eliminate so far as 
possible the kind of arbitrary actions that cause 
cismay, dislocation and resentment. Our future 
cevelopment inevitably will be synchronised to 
ē very large degree. This synchronisation, this 
interlocking, means that there must be a stable 
end dependable supplier-consumer relationship 
between us, and it must work both ways. 

Of course commercial differences cannot 
elways be avoided but the approach | have 
eutlined should help reduce their frequency if 
mot remove them altogether. Moreover, 
whenever dispute is inevitable, proper use of 
the machinery of consultation should at least 
ensure full explanation and understanding of 
each other's positions. 

ln gil this should not be forgotten the stress 
which Australian and Japanese Governments 
have placed on the need to extend and 
strengthen relations beyond the purely 

economic. Imaginative initiatives have been 
taken both on a government plane and at a 
private level to fill out a strategy designed over 
the longer term to lend stability, new substance 
end warmth to the relationship we have, and to 
provide a framework within which those 
cultural and social barriers that divide 
Australians and Japanese can be attacked and 
evercome. 

In this area the past year has seen some 
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notable developments, among them the 
ratification of the cultural agreement between 
our two countries and the establishment in 
Australia by Act of Parliament of an Australia- 
Japan Foundation — the brainchild three years 
ago, of our Ambassador to Japan — whose 
corresponding agent on the Japanese side is 
the Japan Foundation. The ends to which 
these bodies and arrangements are directed will 
be achieved not in a day or a year. Their 
success can only be measured over 
generations. It is therefore to the youth of our 
two courtries that we must look, and give 
particular priority in the exchanges we plan, if 
the existing cultural and social barriers are to be 
overcome. 

In bret, even as we tune out the discordant 
notes in our relationship — and, though 
significant, they are not many — we should be 
conscious of the future toward which we are 
working; a future in which we are in contact 
with each other as frequently, and as closely in 
other areas as today we deal with each other in 
the ecenomic sphere; a future in which our 
peoples find themselves in smooth contact and 
understanding across the broad front of human 
endeavour. That future cannot be resisted. 
There are few peoples in the world who, 
thrown together by the facts of geography, 
hold se many interests in common as the 
peoples of Australia and Japan. That 
fundamental community of interests — ranging 
from the mutual gains which the extensive 
complerentarity of our economies offers, 
through our position among the world’s major 
traders, to the international associations, 
concerns and hopes we share — binds us 
inexorab y together. It is the responsibility — 
indeed the duty — of our two Governments to 
plan accordingly. 

Our successes in that respect, as in all the 
matters which in this address | describe, will be 
important not only to the future that Japan and 
Australia have together but to the future of the 
region of which we are both a part just as the 
strong and growing relationship we provide 
should not be exclusive to ourselves but 
designec to l¢nd momentum to prosperity and 
co-operetion arħong the peoples of Asia and 
the Pacific as a whole. As the two major 
economically developed democracies in our 
region: we have a heavy responsibility in this 
respect end one which ultimately requires us to 
interpret our relationship in the wider context 
of global processes and problems. For it is in 
these terms that we will, in the end, be judged. 
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Spain: Constitutional referendum approved 


In a referendum representing another major step towards political reform, the Spanish people on 
15 December overwhelmingly approved the Government's wide-ranging political reform bill. 
Ninety-four per cent of voters signified their assent, and voter turnout was in the vicinity of eighty 


per cent. 


The Government's victory followed a long 
and hard campaign in which the extreme right 
had urged the public to vote against the reform 
bill to conserve the ideal of Francoism, while 
parties and organisations on the left had 
advocated abstention, on the grounds that the 
referendum was a Government-controlled 
exercise and not a genuine democratic 
plebiscite. 


One event towards the end of the campaign 
which may well have encouraged an even 
greater number of ‘yes’ votes than might 
otherwise have been the case was the 
abduction of the President of the Council of 
Stat, Sr Antonio Maria de Oriol, by what 
purports to be an extreme left group calling 
itself GRAPO (the Antifascist and Patriotic 
Group of First October). The Government has 
refused to negotiate with the kidnappers, and it 
is quite possible that many people may have 
decided to vote affirmatively to express support 
for the Government in the face of such political 
violence. 


The people's acceptance of the referendum 
means that Prime Minister Suarez and his 
Government can now press ahead with the 
implementation of the political reform bill 
approved by the Cortes (Parliament) on 18 
November 1976. The first step in this process, 
negotiations with the Opposition of the details 
of the general election to be held sometime 
during the next six months, has already begun. 
The general election, by popular vote and with 
the participation of political parties outlawed 
under General Franco, will be for a bicameral 
parliament. However, before it is held, there are 
a number of difficult problems to be resolved, 
not the least of which is to persuade the 
Opposition that the system emerging under the 
Government's guidance is genuinely , 
democratic, and that the various Opposition 
groupings should participate wholeheartedly in 
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it. That this may be difficult is shown by the 
problem of the position of the Spanish 
Communist Party (PCE), which the 
Government has so far not been prepared to 
legalise, despite urging to this effect from most 
of the rest of the Opposition, which maintains 
that Spain cannot claim to have a genuinely 
pluralist system unless the PCE is free to 
participate in it as well. The recent arrest and 
subsequent release on bail of the Secretary- 
General of the PCE, Sr Santiago Cavillo, 
underlines the ambiguous position of the party 
at present. 


Another major problem is posed by the 
demands of the regional separatists, the 
Basques and the Catalans, for increased 
autonomy. The Government has indicated its 
readiness to compromise on some of the issues 
at stake, but the more extreme separatist groups 
such as ETA (‘Basque Fatherland and Liberty’) 
are likely to continue their campaign of 
violence, which will encourage right-wing 
pressure on the Government to adopt more 
repressive policies. A related problem here is 
that of a wider amnesty for political prisoners 
than that initially granted by the Suarez 
Government on its assumption of office last 
year. Most of Spain's remaining estimated 200 
political prisoners are Basques, and Oppositien 
groups have been pressing the Government for 
their release. The kidnappers af Sr Oriol have 
also said that they intend holding him urtit a 
new amnesty for political prisoners is granted. 


The process of reform in Spain, however, 
appears to be picking up momentum under 
careful Government guidance. There are clear 
indications that the Government is in fact 
considering further moves on a wide range of 
issues, including legalisation of all political 
parties and the proclamation of a new political 
amnesty. 
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China since the death of Mao 


- he death of Chairman Mao Tse-tung in September 1976 followed that of Premier Chou En-lai in 
~anuary and that of Chu Teh, Chairman of the National People’s Congress, in July. Since Mao’s 
ceath, four senior members of the Politburo, including Mao's widow, have been purged and Hua 
Euo-feng has become China's new supreme leader. China's new leaders have emphasised their 
cetermination to concentrate on economic development and to pursue the lines of foreign policy 


established in recent years. 


Mao Tse-tung, Chairman of the Chinese 
“ommunist Party, died on 9 September 1976. 
dis death was followed by a month's mourning 
and simultaneous memorial meetings were held 
™roughout China on 18 September after his 
body had lain in state for a week. At the 
memorial meeting in Peking, nearly the entire 
eadership of party and state was present. 

On 9 October, in a joint editorial, the 
~eople’s Daily, Red Flag and the Liberation 
Army Daily disclosed that it had been decided: 
a to construct a memorial hall in which Mao's 

remains would be enshrined; and 
a to prepare an edition of the ‘Collected 
Works of Mao Tse-tung’. 


The joint editorial urged people to ‘rally more 
zlosely around the Party Central Committee 
nreaded by Comrade Hua Kuo-feng . . .’. This 
was the first indication that Hua Kuo-feng, the 
=irst Vice-Chairman of the Party Central 
committee and Premier of the State Council, 
vaad become China's new leader. 


dua Kuo-feng 

Hua Kuo-feng is relatively unknown in the 
West. He first achieved international 
Drominence after the death of Premier Chou 
=n-lai (on 8 January 1976) when he, rather 
than the then First Vice-Premier, Teng Hsiao- 
Ding, became Acting Premier. At that time, Hua 
nag keen a Vice-Premier only since 1975 and 
was ranked sixth out of the twelve Vice- 
~remiers. Hua comes from the northern 
Drovinee of Shansi and is in his mid-fifties. 

e After the founding of the People’s Republic in 
1949, he worked as an administrator in Hunan, 
Chairman Mao's native province. He moved to 
Peking in 1973 when he became a member of 
the Party Politburo and in January 1975 
Decame a Vice-Premier and Minister for Public 
Security. 

Hua’s appointment as Acting Premier was 
disclosed on 7 February 1976; this surprise 
appointment was followed by a campaign to 


criticise Teng Hsiao-ping which culminated in 
the latter's dismissal from state and party 
offices and the appointment of Hua as First 
Vice-Chairman of the Party and his 
confirmation as Premier on 7 April. In the 
months that followed and especially at the time 
of the calamitous Tang Shan earthquake in late 
July, Hua became better known to the Chinese 
people, and it was he who led the mourning 
observances for the late Chairman. 


The fall of the ‘gang of four’ 

On 30 September, the eve of the twenty- 
seventh anniversary of the founding of the 
People’s Republic, a forum on the study of 
‘Mao Tse-tung thought’ was held in Tien An 
Men Gaze in Peking. At the forum, the entire 
Peking-based leadership appeared; this was the 
last time that four of the members of the 
Politburo were seen in public. 

On 12 October, reports appeared in western 
news media that four senior members of the 
Politburo had been arrested. In order of 
precedence they were: 

a Wang Hung-wen, Vice-Chairman of the 
Party Central Committee and one of the 
leaders of the Shanghai Municipality 

a Chang Chun-chiao, a member of the 
Standing Committee of the Politburo and 
the senior Vice-Premier. In addition, Chang 
was the leader of the Shanghai Municipal 
Revolutionary Committee 

a Chiang Ching, a member of the Politburo 
and the widow of Chairman Mao 

a Yao Wen-yuan, a member of the Politburo 
and also from Shanghai. He was considered 
by westerrt observers to be the leading 
theoretician ‘of the so-called ‘radical’ group. 

By 22 October, the four Politburo members 

were being openly denounced in the Chinese 

media as the ‘anti-party gang of four’. At the 
same time, three days of mass rallies 
celebrating Hua’s victory over ‘the four’ were 
being held throughout China. In a Chinese 
media report of 22 October of a rally in Peking, 
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Hua Kuo-feng was referred to for the first time 
as Chairman of the Party and on 24 October, 
Wu Teh, the Chairman of the Peking Municipal 
Revolutionary Committee announced to a targe 
rally in Peking that Hua had been appointed 
Chairman of the Party Central Committee end 
Chairman of the Military Commission (the 
nearest Chinese equivalent to commander-in- 
chief) on 7 October. 

With the benefit of hindsight, it seems that 
shortly after Chinese National Day on 1 
October, there was a leadership struggle in 
which the ‘gang of four’ were pitted against the 
bulk of the Politburo leadership. From 
subsequent Chinese reports, it appears that the 
People’s Liberation Army (PLA) strongly 
supported Premier Hua Kuo-feng and that this 
support was an important factor in the 
outcome. The arrest of the ‘gang of four’ 
appears to have taken place on the night of 6-7 
October, and on the following day the 
remainder of the leadership unanimously 
approved the nomination of Premier Hua as 
Chairman of the Central Committee and of the 
Military Commission. 


The charges against ‘the four’ 

The ‘gang of four’ has been accused of many 
crimes, the most serious being: 
mw planning to seize power for themselves 
a falsifying or distorting Chairman Mao's 

directives 
m seeking closer ties with the Soviet Union 
mw disrupting the national economy. 
There have been other charges levelled against 
‘the four’, many of which point to the 
possibility that they were responsible for much 
of the factional strife which affected some 
provinces after the Cultural Revolution. These 
include charges that ‘the four’ set up a parallel 
party organisation, that they insulted and 
obstructed old cadres, that they harassed 
Premier Chou, that they encouraged factional 
strife in the provinces and that they made 
slanderous attacks against (former Foreign 
Minister) Chen Yi. 

As if to paint a contrast with ‘the four’, the 
new leadership has emphasised it$ 
determination to restore complefe order in the 
provinces. In the same vein, there is a fresh 
emphasis on economic issues and particulady 
on the need to boost production and on the 
desirability of limiting the import of foreign 
technology. This contrasts with the activities of 
the ‘gang of four’, who are accused of 
attempting to sabotage foreign trade. 
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Economy and foreign policy 

China's new leaders appear to be devoting 
particular energies to economic planning. 
Production appears to have languished over 
the last year when political problems over- 
shadowed the necessity for economic planning; 
the Tang Shan earthquake also slowed 
industrial growth. The Fifth Five Year Plan 
(1976-1980) is now being recast and meetings 
are being held to study the future course of 
development for each sector of the economy. 
The National Conference on Learning from 
Tachai (China's model agricultural production 
brigade) was held in Peking from 10 to 27 
December and a similar conference for industry 
(‘learning from Taching’) is to take place shortly. 

It should be noted that, in spite of the 
upheavals which China has experienced, the 
new leadership has explicitly affirmed that there 
will be no change in the outward-looking 
foreign policy pursued by the late Premier, 
Chou En-lai. 


The hierachy 

Although there have been some adjustments 
in the upper echelons of leadership since 
October 1976, a number of positions remain 
vacant. The Chairmanship of the Standing 
Committee of the National People’s Congress, 
which is the nearest Chinese equivalent of a 
head of state, has been vacant since the death 
of Chu Teh on 6 July 1976. Chairman Hua 
Kuo-feng remains Premier but it is conceivable 
that he could relinquish the Premiership in 
order to concentrate on party activities. Of the 
twelve Vice-Premiers elected in 1975, only nine 
remain in office and there is speculation that 
some Ministers may be in trouble because of 
their association with the ‘gang of four’. 

The only personnel changes which have 
been announced to date are the replacement of 
Chiao Kuan-hua, the Foreign Minister, by 
Huang Hua, formerly Chinese Ambassagorte 
the United Nations; the nomination of Teng 
Ying-chao, widow of Chou Er-lai, to the 
position of Vice-Chairman of the Standifig 
Committee of the National People’s Congress; 
and the substitution of Fang Yi as Minister for 
Economic Relations with Foreign Countries by 
Chen Mu-hua. 

The biggest leadership problem concerns the 
future of Teng Hsiao-ping. Western press 
reports and Chinese sources both agree that 
Teng will be rehabilitated, but the timing of 
such a move remains unclear. Criticism of him 
in the Chinese media has now all but ceased. 


The Chinese Exhibition 


CHINA 


The exhibition of archaeological finds of the People’s Republic of China (PRC) opened at the 
National Gallery of Victoria in Melbourne on 18 January 1977. 


It was opened by the Australian Prime 
Minister, the Rt. Hon. Malcolm Fraser, and an 
official Chinese Government delegation led by 
Mr Wang Yeh-chiu, was present for the 
occasion. (Mr Wang is Director of the State 
Administrative Bureau of Museums and 
Archaeological Data of the PRC and a member 
of the Standing Committee of the Fourth 
National People’s Congress.) 

The exhibition's Australian tour had its 
genesis in an invitation issued to the Chinese 
Government in 1974 by the then Prime 
Minister, Mr E. G. Whitlam. The opening was 
the culmination of over two years of 
negotiation and organisation by the Australian 
and Chinese Governments, by the Australia 
Council, by the Australian Art Exhibitions 
Corporation Ltd., a company formed by the 
Australia Council for the specific purpose of 
erganising the exhibition and in the final 
stages, by Mobil Oil Australia Ltd. which 
sponsored it. 

The exhibition, which is valued at $A189 
million and is indemnified by the Australian 
Government against loss or damage was 
brought to Australia in December by two RAAF 
Hercules aircraft. It will be returned to China in 
the same way. It was originally scheduled to be 


Visitors to The Chinese 
Exhibition in Melbourne, crowd 
around the jade burial suit of 
Princess Tou Wan—one of the 
233 relics on show. 


shown ir only two cities—in Melbourne from 
18 January to 6 March and in Sydney from 24 
March to 8 May. The Chinese Government, 
however, has agreed to a request that the tour 
be extended and the exhibition is now to be 
shown in Adelaide as well. A large number of 
Australians will thus have an opportunity to see 
the exhibition and to learn at first hand, 
somethirg of Chinese civilization and cultural 
achievement. Since its opening on 18 January, 
the exhibition has been greeted with wide 
acclaim and enthusiasm; about 4500 people 
have been visiting the exhibition daily. 


The exhibition is one of the most important 
ever to visit Australia. Consisting of 233 pieces 
covering a time span of from 600 000 years ago 
to 1400AD, it represents only a portion of those 
relics unearthed since 1949. Some of them 
have not previously been seen outside China. 


The Prime Minister said in his opening 
address — ‘The richness and diversity of styles 
and materials of the 233 pieces in the 
collection make it a major event for the scholar, 
the artist and the layman. These cultural relics 
are not only of great archaeological interest but 
often of incomparable beauty. . .they fill 
significant gaps in our knowledge of China. . .’ 
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and they ‘demonstrate the commitment of the 
Chinese people and Government to preserve 
their cultural heritage and the recognition of 
the continuity of China's history.’ 

In the overall Australian-Chinese 
relationship, the exhibition is an important 
milestone in the development of contacts 
between the two countries. In opening the 


exhibition the Prime Minister added that ‘if 
relationships between countries are to endure 
and develop, they must be based on a 
foundation of mutual understanding and 
respect. Cultural exchange programs are an 
especially important means for laying that 
foundation’ and The Chinese Exhibition is a 
striking example of a cultural exchange. 


Visit by Chinese journalists 


A delegation of senior Chinese journalists completed a successful nine-day visit to Australia on 21 
January, and then left for a similar stay in New Zealand. 


It was the first delegation of journalists from 
China to visit Australia. The invitation was 
extended by the Australian Government as part 
of its policy of improving communication 
between the two countries and to reciprocate 
the generous treatment given by China to 
visiting Australian journalists in the past few 
years. 


The delegation represented three of the 
leading daily newspapers in China including 
the party organ, the People's Daily. Members 
were: Ting Hsi-ling, Editor-in-chief, Van Fang 
Daily Canton; Chen Jui-ching, Editor, People’s 
Daily Peking; Miss Ling Ching, New China 
Newsagency correspondent; Lu Miao, Peking 
Daily; and Shen Ming-ho, interpreter, People’s 
Daily. 
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The group met the Prime Minister, the Right 
Hon. Malcolm Fraser, the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, the Hon. Andrew Peacock, the Leader 
of the Opposition, Mr E. G. Whitlam, and other 
leading political and business figures. They had 
indicated an interest in Australian industry, 
agriculture and education and in meeting 
members of the Australian media. They 
attended the opening of the Chinese 
Archaeological Exhibition in Melbourne on 18 
January and other activities included visits to 
the Academy of Science and the Australian 
National University; the CSIRO Department of 
Animal Production, at Prospect, and a nearby 
cattle property; the Australian Iron and Steel 
Works, Port Kembla; the Geelong Grain 
Handling and Export Facilities; and the Sydney 
Morning Herald newspaper office. 


Visiting Chinese journalists 
inspect studios and production 
facilities at Radio Australia in 
Melbourne, the overseas service 
of the Australian Broadcasting 
Commission. 


VIETNAM 


Vietnam: Fourth Party Congress 


The Fourth Congress of the Vietnamese Workers’ Party, held in Hanoi from 14 to 20 December 
1976, met against the background of the conclusion of the war and the formalisation on 2 July 
1976 of the unification of North and South Vietnam as the Socialist Republic of Vietnam. This 
Provided the keynote of the Congress, timely punctuated by the inaugural train traversing the 
rewly-completed Reunification Railway from Hanoi to He Chi Minh City (formerly Saigon). 


The Congress was attended by 1 008 party 
celegates from all over the country. During its 
sssion it discussed and adopted the 1976-80 
Five Year Plan for economic development and 
the Party Central Committee's political report, 
adopted a revised party constitution and 
elected an expanded Central Committee and 
Politburo. The political report had been 
published in draft form prior to the convening 
cf the Congress to permit widespread 
Ciscussion on its contents. 


In other decisions, the Party name was 
altered from Vietnam Workers’ Party (which 
had been the name since 1951) to Vietnam 
Communist Party, which had been its original 
Btle in 1930 before the Indo-chinese 
Communist Party was formed later that year. 
And the post of First Secretary, held by Le 
Duan, was upgraded to General Secretary, a 
position which had been abolished at the 1960 
Congress. (The post of Party Chairman, held by 
Ho Chi Minh until his death in 1969, remains 
wacant.) 


The Cengress elected an enlarged Politburo 
with the addition of four members and three 
alternate members? Several of the new 
nembers — Nguyen Van Linh, Vo Chi Cong 
and Vo Van Kiet — have been prominent in 
southern party affairs since the end of the war. 
The Central Committee was also considerably 
ncreased in size, to 133 full and alternate 
nembers. None of these party changes appear 
70 indicate any significant shifts in the 
2ssentially northern party leadership. 


The emphasis at the Congress was on 
economic development and reconstruction. 


Existing shortcomings were frankly 
acknowledged and the problem of the quality 
of cadres was highlighted. A pragmatic note 
was struck with recognition of the need for 
increased domestic and foreign investment and 
of the value of foreign trade in acquiring 
modern technology, and with the stated desire 
to have relations with all countries regardless of 
political system. New guidelines for foreign 
investment are expected to provide assurances 
against nationalisation and guarantees of 
repatriation of capital and profits. While the 
development of heavy industry, including steel 
production and power generation, remains 
importan:, an increased emphasis is apparently 
to be given to agriculture and light industry, 
with special efforts to raise the people's 
standard of living. 


The Congress was also attended by 
delegations from a number of communist 
countries, including a high-level delegation 
from the Soviet Union led by Mr M. Suslov, a 
senior member of the Communist Party 
(CPSU) Politburo. As is their practice with 
regard to fraternal party congresses, the 
Chinese Communist Party did not attend but 
sent a message of good wishes. The South- 
East Asian communist parties outside of Indo- 
China did not attend. 


The successful conclusion of the Fourth 
Congress marks for the Vietnamese the end of 
their struggle for the reunification of Vietnam. 
The task ahead, as the Congress recognised, is 
the immense challenge of effective economic 
and social unification, reconstruction, and 
national development. 
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Political developments in Portugal 


Following the Legislative Assembly election in April 1976, the election of General Ramalho Eanes 
as President in June of that year and the subsequent installation of the democratically-elected, 
minority Socialist Government led by Dr Mario Soares, Portugal's transition from authoritarian 


‘regime’ to democracy seemed complete. 


But if the country looked forward, justifiably, 
to stability and order after the hectic and often 
chaotic period following the overthrow of 
President Caetano in 1974, the situation facing 
the new Government was still a delicate and 
complex one. 

The Portuguese Socialist Party (PSP) won 
thirty-five per cent of the vote and 106 seats 
out of a total of 259 in the April 1976 
Legislative Assembly elections. Standing by its 
pre-election pledge not to enter into any 
coalition if it won a plurality as opposed to a 
clear majority in the election, the PSP formed a 
minority Government. 

The incoming Soares Government had to 
deal with an awkward situation in Parliament 
(although there were indications from some of 
the other parties that they might lend the 
Government tacit support in the national 
interest), and it took office in a critical and 
deteriorating economic situation which 
threatened the whole fabric of the new 
Portuguese state. By the beginning of 1976, 
figures showed that national production and 
productivity had fallen, along with investment 
and export earnings. Foreign reserves and 
foreign exchange earnings from tourism and 
emigrant remittances had fallen sharply. 
Unemployment, aggravated by the influx of one 
million refugees from-the former colonies had 
risen to fifteen to sixteen per cent, while 
somewhat later in the year the Organisation for 
Economic Co-operation and Development 
(OECD) estimated the rate of inflation in 
Portugal at twenty-four per cent. When the 
Soares Government took over in August, the 
overall picture was described by the new Prime 
Minister as ‘perilous’: export performance 
remained sluggish, the trade deficit had 
increased slightly compared with the same 
period in 1975, and business confidence and 
investment remained low. 

It was in this political and economic context 
that the Government presented its program to 
the Legislative Assembly on 2 August. The 
program defined a number of basic principles 
which, broadly speaking, were concerned with 
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the construction of a democratic state and the 
reconstruction of the economy in order to 
combat inflation and unemployment and 
promote a wider measure of economic and 
social justice. Its objectives were to be 
achieved within the framework of a pluralist 
democracy and a mixed economy. The program 
was passed by the Assembly on 11 August 
with qualified support from the centre-right 
parties and what amounted to an abstention on 
the part of the Communists. 


On 9 September, Prime Minister Soares gave 
a progress report on the Government's 
implementation of its program. He outlined a 
number of austerity measures designed to arrest 
the worsening economic situation, including a 
ten per cent increase in the import surcharge. 
The general reaction to the speech, however, 
was disappointment, and the Prime Minister 
was accused of stopping short of announcing 
the drastic austerity measures required to deal 
with the stark reality of the economic situation 
as he had outlined it. 


In addition to mounting criticism from 
without, the Government also had to contend 
with divisions within the PSP itself. The left 
wing of the party was particularly critical of the 
Government's failure to press on with further 
expropriation of land under the agrarian reform 
program. The difference of opinion came to a 
head during the recent PSP Congress, but Dr 
Soares succeeded in winning an impressive 
reaffirmation of party support for his policies. 
However, like most democratic sociali parses, 
the Portuguese Socialist Party embraces a wide 
spectrum of political opinion end party 
solidarity will continue to be a problem — 
especially for a minority Government. 


Other areas of concern for the Government 
are its efforts to wrest control of the trade 
unions from the PCP, which has a virtual 
stranglehold in the industrial unions and 
among the agricultural workers in the Alentejo 
(south of Lisbon); and the economic and social 
problems arising from the influx of one million 
retornados (former colonists) from Africa and, 


more recently, from Timor. Most of the 
retornados are extremely bitter and their 
presemce has created political problems for the 
Government, to say nothing of their economic 
and secial impact on an already badly-strained 
economy. 


The gravity of Portugal’s domestic problems 
has also influenced the Government's pursuit 
of foreign policy objectives. Dr Soares has 
made it clear that Portugal is looking to the 
West for support, and that political and 
economic integration with Western Europe is a 
priority goal. Significant assistance has in fact 
been forthcoming from the United States, 
which has provided an emergency loan of 
$US300 million to stabilise the short term 
economic position and which is seeking 
Congressional approval to participate in a 
$US1 5 billion international loan consortium 
(which would have mainly the United States 
and the Federal Republic of Germany as 
participants). 


These loans should ensure that liquidity will 
not be a problem for the Government in the 
coming year. But overall, domestic production 
and investment have responded little to the 
improved political and industrial stability of 
1976. and the situation is still extremely 


serious. The Government's economic strategy is 


described as one of ‘controlled growth’ and is 
essentially based on a public sector-led 
recovery, accompanied by appeals to all 
Portuguese to improve production. There have 
also been some changes in the labour laws, but 
basically much will depend on the co- 
operation of workers and on the ability of the 
management of nationalised industries and of 
the bureaucracy to lead a national recovery. 
The Government's economic plan for 1977 
aims at a five per cent real growth in GNP and 
a reduction of the inflation rate to fifteen per 
cen hese will not be easy goals to achieve. 


TRANSNATIONAL CORPORATIONS 


The principal focus of the Portuguese 
political scene during the last three months of 
1976 was on the local government elections 
held on 12 December. During the campaign 
period, the Opposition parties adopted a 
progressively more critical attitude towards the 
Government, culminating in the rejection of a 
major piece of Government economic 
legislation (obliging companies to pay part of 
their workers’ Christmas bonus in Government 
bonds) by all three Opposition parties in the 
Legislative Assembly a few days before the 
elections. This was the first Parliamentary 
defeat for the Government since it assumed 
office. 

The results of the local elections generally 
confirmed the national and regional voting 
patterns established in the April 1976 election 
for the Legislative Assembly. On a national 
basis, the Socialist Party dropped less than two 
percentage points, remaining in first place with 
around th rty-three per cent of the vote; the 
Social Democrats (PSD) vote remained the 
same im second place at around twenty-four 
per cent; the Communists (PCP) (if one 
includes with their Legislative Assembly 
percentage those of the other parties forming 
part of the electoral front behind which they 
contested the local elections) gained about two 
percentage points, thus beating the Centre 
Democrats (CDS) to third place with 17.5 per 
cent; while the CDS maintained its April 1975 
figure of around 16.5 per cent. These results 
illustrate that the Portuguese electorate 
appears largely to have stabilised, at least for 
the moment, and that it continues to reject 
extremism and to put its faith in the viability of 
the new democratic system. But the grave 
problems facing the country mean that this 
system will inevitably be put to the test in the 
coming yaar, and the task of the Government 
can be expected to become progressively more 
difficult. 


Transnatronal corporations 


In recent years the activities of transnational corporations (TNCs) have been causing concern to 
governments and discussions have been held in various international forums on ways and means 
of obtaining more information about TNCs and of controlling the more questionable of their 


alleged activities. 


A United Nations report released in 1973 
stated that: ‘the value-added by each of the top 
ten TNCs in 1971 was in excess of $US3 
billion, or greater than the gross national 


product of over eighty countries. The value- 
added oł all multinational corporations, 
estimated roughly at $US500 billion in 1971, 
was about one fifth of world gross national 
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product, not including centrally planned 
economies’. Developing countries have been 
asserting that the sheer size of the large TNCs 
is such that they can wield unprecedented 
economic and political power in the developing 
countries. Such power would include undue 
influence in the economic and domestic 
policies of developing countries, by means 
such as illicit payments to institutions or 
people, restrictive trade practices that preclude 
fair competition, tax evasion through royalty 
payments and transfer pricing, currency 
manipulation by speculation, and inadequate 
concern for the development requirements of 
the developing host country. 

It should be noted that, in the international 
discussions being held on this matter, the 
words ‘transnational’, ‘international’, 
‘multinational’ and ‘global’ corporations (or 
firms, or enterprises), are used almost 
interchangeably, and none of the terms has 
been exactly defined. The U.N. in its 1973 
report used a broad definition whereby any 
company of any size that operates in two or 
more countries is called a TNC (whereas the 
report's arguments are in fact directed against 
the very large, quite literally multinational firms 
that are perhaps more classically defined as 
TNCs). Other studies, such as that prepared by 
the United States Tariff Commission use criteria 
of large size, geographical spread, varied 
resources, and a non-national corporate 
philosophy. This article is concerned with 
discussions being held in the U.N. and the 
OECD, and in both these bodies the discussion 
is centred around the large ‘classic’TNCs. 


U.N. Commission on TNCs 

The Commission on TNCs was established in 
December 1974, under the auspices of the 
Economic and Social Council of the U.N. 
(ECOSOC), and has held two annual sessions 
so far, in March 1975 and 1976. The third 
session will be held in New York in April-May 
1977. Australia is one of the forty-eight 
members of the Commission, and our three- 
year term expires at the end of this year. 
(Members are eligible for re-election.) 

The priority concern of the Commission is to 
draft recommendations for a code of conduct 
for TNCs. Preliminary work has begun, and an 
expert group from within the Commission has 
been established to work on the draft, its first 
session being held on 10-14 January 1977. 
The discussion at present centres around the 
following questions: should the code be 
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voluntary or mandatory? Should it apply to host 
governments as well as to TNCs? How may 
complex questions of national and international 
law be harmonised? Like most developed 
countries, Australia believes that the code 
should be voluntary and should apply to host 
governments as well as TNCs, while the 
developing countries on the whole believe that 
the code should be mandatory and should 
govern the behaviour of TNCs only. 

Other issues to which any code will 
specifically address itself include: ownership 
and control; financial flows and balance of 
payments; transfer of technology; employment 
and labour; competition and market structure; 
repatriation of profits including royalties and 
transfer pricing; taxation legislation; disclosure 
of information; and corrupt practices and illicit 
payments. A seperate working group has been 
established to study the question of corrupt 
practices, and the code will also take into 
account work being done in U.N. Conference 
on Trade and Development (UNCTAD) in the 
related fields of transfer of technology and 
restrictive business practices. 


OECD 

Australia joined other OECD member 
countries in making the OECD Declaration on 
International Investment and Multinational 
Enterprises, adopted by the OECD Ministerial 
Council on 21 June 1976. The Declaration 
with three related Council decisions, comprise 
a package covering a number of related 
matters: 


(i) A joint recommendation to multinational 
enterprises of a set of behavioural 
guidelines, intended to establish a ‘code of 
good conduct’ to be observed by those 
enterprises. 


(ii) A statement that OECD member countries 
should, consistent with certain other basic 
policy objectives, accord to foreig® °° 
controlled enterprises already operating in 
their territories treatment rfo less favourable 
than that accorded in like situations to 
domestic enterprises (so-called ‘national 
treatment’). 


(ili) A statement that OECD members recognise 
the need to give due weight to the interests 
of other member countries affected by 
measures providing official incentives and 
disincentives to international direct 
investment and that they will endeavour to 
make such measures as ‘transparent’ as 
possible. 


Participating member countries also declared 
thet they are prepared to consult one another 
cn the above matters. The Declaration further 
provides for review within three years with a 
view to improving the effectiveness of co- 
operation between member countries. 

in a news release following the OECD 
Council meeting, the Australian Treasurer, Mr 
P. R. Lynch, noted that the composite 
declaration was an international approach 
towards co-operation in the fields of 
international investment and the conduct of 
multinational enterprises in which Australia 
welcomed the opportunity to participate. He 
said that with regard to multinational 
enterprises, the code should be helpful to such 
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enterprises in setting out what constitutes in 
broad terms desired standards of conduct. 

In a statement at the OECD Council meeting, 
Mr Lynch said that the Australian Government 
welcomed ‘oreign investment and that, in 
general, Australian laws and administrative 
practices drew no distinction between foreign 
and Australian business entities. He pointed 
out, however, that certain categories of foreign 
investment in Australia were subject to 
screening end approval by the Government and 
that this policy would continue, in accordance 
with Australia’s understanding that the actual 
treatment cf foreign enterprises should remain 
subject to the particular requirement of 
individual countries. 


PNG-Indonesian relations 


The Prime Minister of Papua New Guinea, Mr M. T. Somare, visited Jakarta, Bali and Irian Jaya 
‘rem 10 to 16 January 1976. He had discussions with President Suharto, the Foreign Minister, Mr 
A Malik, and other senior Indonesian Ministers which were summarized in a communique at the 


end of the visit. 


The talks between President Suharto and Mr 
Somare covered a wide range of issues and the 
two leaders emphasised the common interests 
of Indonesia and PNG. Present arrangements 
relating to the PNG-Indonesian border were 
reviewed. The leaders agreed that measures 
had to be taken to ensure that their respective 
territories should not be misused, in whatever 
manner, by elements contrary to the other to 
cenduct subversive or negative actions against 
the other. 

They examined current international 
questions such as the Law of the Sea, on 
which they stressed their conviction that the 
archipelagic state concept was of a profound 
and ‘sital igterest to both countries. 

While Mr Somare stated that PNG was not 
interested in joining the Association of South 
East Asiafi Nations (ASEAN) at present, 
President Suharto welcomed his suggestion for 
the establishment of contacts between ASEAN 
and the South Pacific Forum. Both leaders 
gave support to ASEAN proposals for a zone of 
peace, freedom and neutrality (ZOPFAN) in 
South-East Asia as well as to the U.N. 
resolution declaring the Indian Ocean as a zone 
of peace. They also expressed support for a 
New International Economic Order more 
cognisant of the needs of developing countries. 


On Timor, Mr Somare appreciated 
Indonesia’s position in this matter and stated 
that the Government of PNG regarded the 
question of East Timor entirely as a domestic 
matter of Indonesia. 

It was agreed that PNG and Indonesia would 
‘step up’ co-operation in international forums 
such as the Associations of Natural Rubber and 
Copper Producing Countries and that PNG 
would send oil technicians for training in 
Indonesia: technical co-operation in small scale 
industrial development was also discussed. The 
two leaders explored the possibility of 
Indonesian professional and technical skills 
being employed to help in the development of 
PNG; PNG'’s students and trainees would be 
welcome in Indonesian universities and training 
centres. 

President Suharto acccepted an invitation to 
visit PNG at a convenient date. 
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SCIENCE 


Role of science in Australia’s official relations 


Science is assuming a greater role in Australia’s governmental relations, both multilaterally and 
bilaterally — increasingly through forma! bilateral science and technology agreements. 


Science is an international activity often 
involving co-operation and exchanges of views 
between scientists working in the same field in 
many different countries to bring advances in 
research. The informal personal contacts form 
the basis of international scientific co-operation 
— the ‘invisible college’ of world science — 
and constitute the largest and most important 
part of Australia’s international scientific 
relations. 

At the multilateral level, Australia has taken 
an active part in discussions in various parts of 
the United Nations system on the potential 
application of science and technology to the 
problems of development. The 1976 session of 
the U.N. General Assembly decided to convene 
a U.N. Conference on Science and Technology 
for Development in 1979. Australia will piay a 
large and constructive role in the preparations 
for this Conference, which is expected to focus 
on political and institutional obstacles to the 
effective application of science and technology 
in the developing countries. 

In recent years formal bilateral scientific and 
technological co-operation has increased as 
informal collaboration has demonstrated that 
there is a strong community of interest between 
scientists in Australia and in other countries. 
The Australian Government has encouraged 
such collaboration, which it regards as an 
important aspect of official efforts to broaden 
and diversify Australia’s international relations 
beyond the traditional emphasis on political 
and economic relations. Science is a non- 
controversial field in which Australia benefits 
through overseas expertise and develops 
people-to-people relations. 

Official efforts have concentrated on formal 
bilateral science and technology agreements. 
These provide the framework for co-operative 
activities. Experience has shown that 
agreements are especially useful in cases where 
large projects or joint research projects in 
widely separated locations are being carried out 
or contemplated. Agreements also help to 
ensure that funds become available for projects. 

Australia has concluded four bilateral science 
and technology agreements: with the United 
States in 1968, with the USSR and India in 
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1975, and with the Federal Republic of 
Germany in August 1976. 

The agreement with the United States had 
initially only a marginal impact upon the 
already highly developed informal co-operation 
between the two countries. In recent years, 
funds have been provided to support 
worthwhile bilateral scientific activities and 
thus give the agreement some substance. 


Under the agreement with the USSR, five 
fields were given an initial priority for co- 
operation: earth sciences, entomology, plant 
sciences, radioastronomy and textile 
technology. A review meeting was held in May 
1976 in Moscow to set the framework for the 
co-operative program for the following two 
years. Co-operation has largely involved 
exchange visits and joint symposiums on 
research results. One of the more spectacular 
activities was a trilateral Very Long Baseline 
Interferometry experiment conducted earlier 
this year. This involved co-ordinated 
observations by radio telescope facilities in 
Australia, the Soviet Union and the United 
States. 


Following a visit by an Indian delegate to 
Australia in mid-1975 an Australian science 
delegation visited India in late 1976 for 
discussions on a co-operative program which 
likely to emphasise collaboration in the earth 
sciences, agricultural research and non- 
conventional energy. 


Following extended negotiation, the 
agreement with the Federal Republic of 
Germany (FRG) was concluded in Awguste 
1976. A science delegation from the FRG 
visited Australia in May 1975 for preliminary 
discussions. The Secretary of the Aust?alian 
Department of Science, Sir Hugh Ennor, visited: 
Bonn in October 1976 for discussions with 
FRG authorities. The FRG is particularly 
interested in large-scale projects of 
technological research and development of 
economic importance. One project under 
discussion is an examination of the feasibility 
of establishing a large scale coal liquefaction 
plant in Australia to produce motor spirits from 
coal. 


În addition to the co-operation outlined 
abeve under bilateral agreements, the 
Australian Government is also financially 
supporting scientific exchanges with China 
through a program that will be operated by the 
Australian Academy of Science and the 
Academia Sinica in Peking. The two Academies 
are expected to exchange delegations later this 
vear. 

Australia’s aid program also contains a 
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sizeable component of scientific projects and 
experts. A prime example is the project to 
establish a Centre for Animal Research and 
Development at Bogor in Indonesia. 

In summary, science is a modest but 
constructive element in Australia’s official 
relations, and an element that can serve both 
our foreign policy interests and through official 
promotion provide scientific and technological 
benefits to Australia. 


Bangladesh-China relations 


Bangladesh's Chief Martial Law Administrator, Chief of Army Staff, Major-General Ziaur Rahman, 
visited China from 2 to 6 January. Chairman Hua Kuo-feng met General Ziaur on arrival and also 
had private discussions with him. General Ziaur described his visit as a ‘great SUCCESS . 


Economically, the visit proved advantageous 
for Bangladesh: an economic and technical co- 
operation agreement involving extensive 
Chinese aid was signed and it was agreed that 
two Chinese teams would visit Bangladesh to 
study possibilities of setting up a nitrogenous 
fertiliser factory and a textile mill. A water 
censervation project was also discussed. A 
trade and payments agreement negotiated in 
Dacca the previous month, and which 
envisages the exchange of goods worth 
$WS14 million each way in 1977, was signed. 

The official communique issued in 
Peking after the visit was general in its terms, 


and incluced a paragraph in which China 
‘noted with joy’ the marked success achieved 
by Bangladesh ‘in opposing interference from 
outside, defending national independence and 
state sove’eignty and developing the national 
economy 

The visit emphasised an increasing Chinese 
profile in Bangladesh in recent months and is a 
significan- step forward in Sino-Bangladesh 
relations. Both Chairman Hua Kuo-feng and 
Vice Premier Li Hsien-nien accepted General 
Ziaur's invitation to visit Bangladesh at a time 
to be agreed upon later. 


Canadian nuclear safeguards policy 


The Canadian Secretary of State for External Affairs, Mr D. C. Jamieson, on 22 December 1976 
announced to Parliament in Ottawa changes to Canada’s nuclear export policy designed to 
strengthen safeguards against proliferation of nuclear weapcns. 


The previous Canadian policy dated from 
Deceggber J74. Among other conditions of nuclear 
exports, the 1974 policy required binding assurances 
that nuclear materialg provided by Canada would not 
be used ferexplosive purposes. It also required 
_simporting countries who were non-nuclear-weapon 
states to apply International Atomic Energy Agency 
safeguards to nuclear material supplied by Canada. 
The safeguards were not necessarily required to cover 
materials received from other nuclear suppliers or the 
indigenous nuclear industry in the recipient country. 

The new safeguards policy announced by Mr 
Jamieson provides that exports of Canadian reactors 
er uranium to non-nuclear-weapon states under 
future contracts will be restricted to states which 


ratify the Non-Proliferation Treaty or otherwise 
accept international safeguards on their entire nuclear 
program. Canada will also terminate nuclear 
shipments to any non-nuclear-weapon state that 
carries out any nuclear explosion. 

In commenting on the new policy, Mr Jamieson 
said that Canada wished to avoid contributing to the 
proliferation of nuelear weapons. At the same time it 
wanted to satisfy the legitimate requirements for 
uranium and nuclear technology of countries which 
demonstreted the intention of restricting their nuclear 
program to peaceful, non-explosive uses. He 
observed that, for the new Canadian policy to be fully 
effective, other nuclear suppliers would need to be 
persuadec to adopt similar export policies. 
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STATEMENTS 


Talks in Singapore 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. 
Andrew Peacock, announced on 6 Jénuary that 
he would make an official visit to Singapore on 
20-21 January for talks with the Sincapore 
Government. 

Mr Peacock’s visit would be made 3n his 
way back from the Australia-Japan Ministerial 
Committee meeting in Tokyo on 17-18 
January. 


Australia-ASEAN relations 


The Government has established a high level 
official committee to monitor all aspects of 
Australia’s relations with the five member 
countries of the Association of South =ast 
Asian Nations (ASEAN). 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. 
Andrew Peacock, announcing this on 19 
January on the eve of an official visit to 
Singapore, said that the decision had been 
made as part of a wide-ranging review of 
Australia’s relations with ASEAN 
commissioned by the Government last year. 

The review, and the decisions flowirg from 
it, reflected the Government's commitment to 
expanding and deepening relations wizh the 
countries of our immediate neighbourhood. 

The new committee — the Standing 
Interdepartmental Committee on Relat ons with 
ASEAN — would be chaired by the Department 
of Foreign Affairs and its membership would 
include the Departments of the Prime Minister 
and Cabinet, Defence, the Treasury, Owerseas 
Trade, Industry and Commerce, Business and 
Consumer Affairs and other departments as 
appropriate. 

The committee would keep Australia’s 
relations with ASEAN under review, ard would 
advise the Government on the further 
development of those relations. 

The Government had also received an 
invitation from the ASEAN countries fer a new 
meeting of officials later in the year to discuss 
the continuation of the ASEAN-Austra ian 
economic co-operation program. The imitial $5 
million allocation to this program in 1974 was 
now almost fully expended. The projec:s being 
funded under this program were proving to be 
most successful examples of practical regional 
co-operation. 
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Mr Peacock said that the Government 
attached importance to the development of 
closer people-to-people contacts between 
Australia and the ASEAN countries. To this end 
the Government would be examining ways of 
facilitating and encouraging such contacts. 

Australia’s bilateral relations with the five 
ASEAN countries, and relations with the 
association as a whole, were, Mr Peacock said, 
of great and enduring importance. The 
measures the Government had taken as a result 
of its review represented a significant step 
towards ensuring that Australia had a coherent 
and co-ordinated approach to the development 
of those relations. 

Mr Peacock said that he hoped to complete a 
full round of official visits to ASEAN capitals 
before the middle of 1977. 


Damascus embassy 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon 
Andrew Peacock, announced on 21 January 
that Australia will open an embassy in 
Damascus about the middle of February. 

Mr Peacock, who was in Singapore, said that 
Australia established direct diplomatic relations 
with Syria in May 1975, with representation on 
the basis of an ambassador resident in Beirut. 
However, the embassy there was subsequently 
closed temporarily because of the security 
situation in Beirut. 

The Government was keeping the security 
situation under continuing review and intended 
to reopen the embassy as soon as there was a 
reasonable assurance that staff would be able 
to carry Out their duties effectively as well as in 
acceptable conditions of safety. 

Mr Peacock, in announcing the decision, 
drew particular attention to the 
recommendation of the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee on Foreign Affairs and Defence that 
an embassy be established in Syria. ™ "7 

He said that the enhanced importance of 
Syria in the Middle East was ãn important 
factor in the Government's decision to open a 
resident mission there. There were also 
immediate humanitarian considerations related 
to the reunion of families separated by the 
hostilities in Lebanon and the need to restore 
Australian consular facilities and services in the 
region. 

Pending the nomination of an ambassador to 
Syria, the embassy will be established by a 
Charge d'Affaires resident in Damascus. 


—_— 


Italian earthquake relief 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. 
Andrew Peacock, announced on 11 January 
that the Australian Government's $250,000 gift 
for relief work in the earthquake-hit Italian 
Province of Udine would on that day be 
nended over in Udine. 

The presentation would be made by the 
Australian Ambassador to Italy, Mr J. E. Ryan. 
Mr Peacock said that the money would be 

used along with funds collected by the 
Australian Committee of the Italian Earthquake 
Fund in a project to rebuild kindergartens in the 
Province. 


ROK Foreign Minister to visit 
Australia 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs of the Republic 
of Korea (ROK), Mr Park Tong-jin, would visit 
Australia from 23 to 26 February at the 
imvitation of the Minister for Foreign Affairs, the 
Hon. Andrew Peacock. 

Announcing this on 27 January, the Acting 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr |. Sinclair, said 
that Mr Park's visit would provide an 
opportunity for a useful exchange of views on 
many issues, particularly regional matters. 

Mr Park, 54, is a career diplomat. He was 
appointed Vice Minister for Foreign Affairs in 
1961 and in the same year became Ambassador 
im Saigon. He was then successively 
Ambassador in Brazil (1962-1968), head of the 
ROK Mission in Geneva (1968-1973) and 
Ambassador in charge of the ROK Observer 
Mission to the United Nations in New York 
( 973-1975). He became Minister for Foreign 
Affairs in 1975. 


Diplomatic appointments 


Tbe Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. 
Andrew Peacock, on 4 January announced two 
senior diplomatic appointments. 

Mr Peeseek said that Mr F. J. Blakeney 
currently Australia’s Ambassador to the 
Netherlands, had been appointed Permanent 
Fepresentative (Ambassador) to the European 
Office of the United Nations in Geneva in 
succession to Mr O. L. Davis, who is retiring 
fom the service. 

Mr Blakeney, a senior career officer, joined 
tne Department of External Affairs in 1946 and 
is a former Ambassador to Bonn (1962-68) 
and Ambassador to Moscow (1968-71). 


STATEMENTS 


Mr Peacock also announced the 
appointment of Mr F. P. Donovan, a senior 
member of the Trade Commissioner Service, as 
Permanent Representative (Ambassador) to the 
Organisation for Economic Co-operation and 
Development. He succeeds Dr R. J. Cameron. 

Mr Donovan, who was Professor of 
Commercial Law at the University of 
Melbourne before joining the Trade 
Commissioner Service in 1961, has served in 
Rome, Geneva, London and Brussels. 

The Minister said Mr Blakeney and Mr 
Donovan would take up their appointments in 
the next few months. 


Diplomatic appointments 


The Mirister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. 
Andrew Peacock, announced a number of 
diplomatic appointments on 14 January. 

Mr Peacock said that Mr R. S. Laurie, at 
present Ambassador to Burma, had been 
appointed Ambassador to Poland in succession 
to Mr F. H. Stuart, who is to retire from the 
Service. Mr Laurie joined the Department in 
1958 and had since served in Colombo, 
Moscow, Washington, Hong Kong and New 
Delhi. 

Mr Peacock also announced the 
appointment of Miss M. E. King as High 
Commissioner to Nauru in succession to Mr A. 
L. Fogg, who is to take up another 
appointment. Miss King joined the Department 
in 1942 and had since served in Chungking, 
Shanghai, Tokyo, Hong Kong and Suva. 

Mr Peacock also said that a senior officer of 
the Department of Overseas Trade, Mr J. T. 
Fogarty, Fad been appointed, with the title of 
Ambassador, as Special Trade Representative, 
Australiar Delegation to the Multilateral Trade 
Negotiations Office in Geneva, in succession to 
Mr G. Warwick Smith. Mr Fogarty served with 
the Departments of Air and Civil Aviation 
before joining the Department of Trade and 
Industry in 1967. 


Letters to the editor 


Readers are invited to submit their views on 
the articles in AFAR and questions of foreign 
policy that they raise. 

The ed tor will retain the right to decide 
which letters he will publish. Letters should be 
brief and will not be considered for publication 
unless they Carry the name, address and 
signature of the author. 
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CONFERENCES 


CALENDAR OF CONFERENCES 


AT WHICH AUSTRALIA WILL BE REPRESENTED 


MARCH-MAY 1977 


March 
ROME 
FAO: Indian Ocean Fishery Commission 
— 5th Session 


9-18 March 
ACCRA, GHANA 
Commonwealth Education Conference 
— 7th Session 


14-25 March 
Mar DELPLATA, ARGENTINA 
U.N.: World Water Conference 


21-25 March 
LONDON 
International Wheat Council — Food 
Aid Convention 


24-28 March 
JAKARTA 
SEAMEO: Ministerial Council — 12th 
Session 


4 April-6 May 
VIENNA 
U.N. Conference on Succession of 
States with respect to Treaties 


5-14 April 
BANGKOK 
ESCAP — 33rd Session 


12 April-11 June 
GENEVA 
Diplomatic Conference on 
Humanitarian Law — 4th Session 


18 April-27 May 
GENEVA 
United Nations Sugar Conference 1977 


19-22 April 
GENEVA a“ 
IUCN: General Assembly 
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25 April-6 May 
GENEVA 
UNCTAD: Trade and Development 
Board 16th Session 2nd Part 25-29 
April; 8th Special Session 2-6 May 


2-20 May 
GENEVA 
W.H.O. Assembly: 30th Session 


23 May-7 July 
New YORK 
U.N.: Law of the Sea Conference — 6th 
Session 


LEGEND 


Economic and Social Commission 
for Asia and the Pacific 

Food and Agriculture Organisation 
International Union for the 


Conservation of Nature 

South East Asian Ministers of 
Education Organisation 

United Nations Conference on Trade 
and Development 

World Health Organisation 


E Age fe 
AUSTRALIAN > 
REPRESENTATION e. 
OVERSEAS 
January 

Morocco 


19 MrH. D. Anderson (Resident in Paris) 
presented his credentials as Ambassador 


DIARY 


DIARY OF WORLD EVENTS—JANUARY 


AUSTRALIA 


13 January 


2-21 January 


FFRICA 


7 January 


3 January 


11 January 


*1 January 


*5 January 


-7 January 


-7 January 


3 January 
= a. 


, 
>, 


The Australian Treasurer, Mr P. R. Lynch announced that a high ranking Japanese 
investment survey mission would visit Australia “rom 29 January to 11 February. 


Following his attendance at the fourth meeting of the Australia-Japan Ministerial 
Committee (AJMC) in Tokyo on 17-18 January the Australian Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, the Hon. Andrew Peacock, made an official visit to Singapore. 


The Rhodesian Foreign Minister, Mr P. Van de Byl, was reported as saying that Rhodesia 
could accept none of the British proposals for the structure of an interim government prior 
to independence. 


The five frontline African states agreed at a meezing in Lusaka to give their full political, 
material and diplomatic support to the Patriotic Front led by Mr R. Mugabe and Mr J. 
Nkomo to the exclusion of other Rhodesian nat onalist groups. 


The British Chairman of the Geneva Conference, Mr |. Richard, received a categorical 
assurance from President J. Nyerere of Tanzania, on behalf of the frontline states, that the 
guerilla war against Rhodesia would cease onc2 a majority government was established in 
that country. 


The British Foreign Secretary, Mr A. Crosland, announced that the Geneva talks would 
remain adjourned while Mr Richard completed his talks with African leaders and would 
only be reconvened when the basis for a successful outcome had been established. 


Mozambique closed its borders for a month to all tourists and to travellers without official 
business to coincide with the third congress of the ruling Frelimo party due to begin in 
Maputo on 3 February. 


Government forces in Benin, West Africa, claimed to have successfully countered an 
attempted coup d'etat. 


The second World Black and African Festival cf Arts and Culture, which attracted 
participants from about fifty countries, opened in Lagos, Nigeria. 


Following the reported admission of about eighty black, Indian or mixed-race students 
into nine private Catholic Schools in South Afr ca and Namibia, the Anglican Church in 
South Africa announced that it would, in contravention of a number of South Africa's 


“+ apartheid laws, also permit the entry of non-whites to its schools. 


T 
*4 January 


*4 January 


26 January 


It was announced that Bophuthatswana, one of South Africa's eight remaining black tribal 
homelands will be granted ‘independence’ by South Africa on 6 December 1977. 


oO 
The Rhodesian leader, Mr |. Smith, rejected the new British proposals for the structure of 
an interim government during the period of transition to majority rule both in principle and 
as a basis for negotiations at the Geneva Conference. 


A United States State Department spokesman said that the United States would not 
support any proposals by the Rhodesian regime tq exclude leaders of nationalist 
movements from any settlement negotiations and t it continued to support the British 
proposals which Mr I. Richard had discussed during his most recent visit to Rhodesia. 
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AMERICAS 

11 January Following an investigation into charges that the Cuban Consulate-General in Montreal 
had been used to train spies against Rhodesia, five Cubans including three diplomats, 
were given expulsion orders by the Canadian Department of External Affairs. 

20 January Mr Jimmy Carter took the oath of office as the thirty-ninth President of the United States 
and Mr Walter Mondale as the forty-second Vice-President. 

23 January The United States Vice-President, Mr W. Mondale, arrived in Brussels for talks with 
officials of the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation and the European Communities, at the 
start of a visit which took him also to Bonn, Berlin, London, Paris, Rome and Tokyo. 

EUROPE 

6 January Former British Home Secretary, Mr R. Jenkins, began a four-year appointment as 
President of the Commission of the European Communities. 

5 January The Soviet Minister for Agriculture, Mr V. K. Mesyats, announced a record grain harvest of 
223.8 million tonnes for 1976 —a jump of eighty million tonnes from the previous year. 

8 January The soviet General, Viktor Kulikov, was appointed Commander-in-Chief of the Warsaw 
Pact forces. 

11 January A Paris court ordered the release of Palestinian activist, Abu Daoud, who was detained by 
French police on 7 January. 

14 January Lord Avon (the former British Prime Minister, Sir Anthony Eden) died at the age of 
seventy-nine. 

18 January Yugoslavia’s President Josip Broz Tito, left Belgrade on an official visit to Libya and Egypt. 

18 January The Prime Minister of Yugoslavia, Mr Dzemal Bijedic, his wife Razija and six other people 
died in a plane crash in Yugoslavia. 

22 January Denmark's Social Democrat Prime Minister, Mr A. Jorgensen, announced that a general 


election would be held on 15 February. 


23-24 January Following talks in London, the Chancellor of the Federal Republic of Germany, Mr H. 
Schmidt, and the Prime Minister of Britain, Mr J. Callaghan, stressed that the world’s 
industrial countries should aim at a co-ordinated policy. 


24 January The Spanish Prime Minister, Sr Adolfo Suarez Gonzalez, continued his meetings with 
Opposition leaders for election talks as a wave of political violence, including a second 
abduction, struck the country. 


25 January Turkey announced the withdrawal of a further 1000 troops from Cyprus. 1 Ae Soy 
25 January President Giscard d'Estaing of France ended a state visit to Saudi Arabinx? 
26 January Austria's socialist Government survived a no-confidence vote over the A N aea 
shipment of rifles and ammunition to Syria. m 
27 January In Strasbourg, France, seventeen European countries signed the European Convention on 


the Suppression of Terrorism. 


27 January The President of Cyprus, Archbishop Makarios, and the leader of the Turkish-Cypriot 


community, Mr R. Denktash, met in Nicosia under U.N. auspicies for talks on ways to 
settle the Cyprus dispute. 


30 January Police in Britain r p up security on possible Irish Republican Army targets throughout 
London following a series of co-ordinated bomb attacks in central city buildings. 
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IVF 
3 January The executive board of the International Monetary Fund met in Washington and approved 
a $US3900 million loan to help Britain's economy. 

INDO-CHINA 

2 January Cambodia and the Netherlands established diplomatic relations. 

12-19 January President Souphanouvong of Laos paid a state visit to India, the first major visit to a non- 
communist country since the establishment of the.Lao People’s Democratic Republic. 

22 January At the conclusion of a five-day visit to Burma by President Souphanouvong of Laos a joint 
communique was issued in which both countries stressed non-interference in the others 
internal affairs. 

MIDDLE EAST 

3 January As a result of the resignation of the Prime Miniszer, Mr Y. Rabin, and his Government on 
21 December, the Israeli Parliament announced that a general election would be held on 
17 May. 

18 January Arab Foreign Ministers met in Cairo to finalise details of donations to Egypt, Syria, Jordan 
and the Palestine Liberation Organisation. Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, Qatar and Bahrain agreed 
to donate a total of $US1368 million. 

13-19 January Food riots in Egypt caused by the removal of subsidies on basic commodities resulted in at 
least fifty people dead in Cairo and Alexandria, about 1000 wounded and 900 arrested. 
The Government subsequently cancelled the prce rises. 

27 January The Israeli Government demanded the withdrawal of Syrian troops from southern 
Lebanon. 

MORTH ASIA 

17-18 January The fourth meeting of the Australia-Japan Ministerial Committee (AJMC) was held in 
Tokyo. 

OPEC 

“1 January The Organisation of Petroleum Exporting Countries announced interest-free loans of $US 

= 107.5 million to help twenty-four developing nations overcome balance-of-payments 
problems. 
a= PACIFIC 
1 January The Gilbert Islands achieved internal self-government. ¢ 


2=APUA NEW GUINEA 


6 January The Prime Minister of Papua New Guinea, Mr M. T. Somare, returned to Port Moresby 
following a seven-day official visit to Indonesia whe he had talks with President Suharto 
and senior Indonesian Ministers. 
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SOUTH ASIA i j 


2 January General Ziaur Rahman. Chief Martial Law Administrator of Bangladesh, made a four-day 
visit to China during which he signed two bilateral agreements covering trade and 
technical co-operation 


7 January Prime Minister Bhutto of Pakistan announced in the National Assembly that general 
elections would be held during the period 7-10 March. 


10 January Nine opposition parties in Pakistan announced that they would contest the forthcoming 
general elections as one combined party. 


16 January In Sri Lanka, a month cf strikes ended during which the Army was brought in to man 
essential services and press censorship was imposed. 


18 January Prime Minister Gandhi of India announced that Lower House elections would be held in 
March and that there would be a relaxation of the Emergency to allow legitimate 
electioneering activity. 


20 January Four non-communist opposition parties announced that they had combined to contest the 
Indian elections under ~he name of the Janata Party. 


23 January The third round of talks on the Farakka Barrage between Bangladesh and India concluded 
unsuccessfully in New Delhi. No date was set for a resumption of negotiations. 


SOUTH-EAST ASIA 


22 January Economic Ministers of the Association of South East Asian Nations (ASEAN) ended a 
three-day meeting in Manila with a basic agreement on ASEAN preferential trading 
arrangements. 


UNITED NATIONS 


3 January A special session of the U.N. Committee on Natural Resources began five days of 
meetings to finalise plars for a world water conference in March at Mar del Plata, 
Agentina. 
30 January The latest edition of the U.N. Demographic Yearbook reports that the world’s population 


reached 3967 million in mid-1975 —a rise of 77 million since mid-1974. 
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Our cover shows a Perth silversmith employed by the 
Western Australian Museum, Mr Eric Car, working on the 
restoration of relics from the Dutch East Indiaman, Batavia, 
which sank off the West Australian coast in 1629. An 
article on Australia’s relations which the Netherlands 
begins on page 76. 








Thirty-first Session of the Major 
U.N. General Assembly 60 Articles 


A report on the Thirty-first Session of the U.N. General 
Assembly in New York from 22 September to 
22 December 1976. 


U.N. Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organisation General Conference 73 


A report on the nineteenth session of the UNESCO 
General Conference in Nairobi, Kenya, from 
26 October to 30 Ncvember 1976. 


Development of Australia’s relations with 
the Netherlands 76 


This article describes the development of Australia’s 
relations with the Netherlands from the early 
seventeenth century when Dutch navigators first 
discovered the West Australian coast. 


Prime Minister's visit to Papua New Guinea 85 


The joint communique and the joint statement on 

defence issued at the end of the visit to Papua New Guinea 
by the Australian Prime Minister, the Rt. Hon. Malcolm 
Fraser, followed by Mr Fraser's major address during 
the visit. 
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E hirty-first Session 
_ of the U.N. 
General Assembly 


The Thirty-first Session of the United Nations General Assembly (1976) 

was less turbulent than the previous session. Tensions between developed 
and developing countries were less evident and there was a greater tendency 
towards consensus. 


The controversial Korea question was defused by the withdrawal of both 
items on Korea; India and Bangladesh agreed to a consensus statement 
providing for a bilateral settlement on the Farakka Barrage dispute ; and 
Middle East resolutions were dealt with more easily than in 1975. The 
difficulties experienced in 1975 over a resolution equating Zionism with 
racism and racial discrimination were not repeated. 


The Assembly was again preoccupied previous Sessions and in various United 
with issues of concern to the developing Nations forums (and also at the Non- 
world. The thrust of many resolutions on Aligned Conference in Colombo in August 
economic development Aad decolonisation 1976) during the year. 
was foreshadowed in texts adopted at The Session began on 22 September 
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-976 and continued for three months 
before it was, in an unusual step, 
suspended rather than closed. This 
mitiative, which was proposed by the 
developing countries, was intended to 
wave open the possibility of a resumed 
session in early 1977 to consider important 
economic questions, particularly the report 
of the Conference on International 
=conomic Co-operation. 

In all, the Assembly adopted 208 
solutions and forty-eight decisions. Of 
‘he resolutions, twenty-one originated in 
plenary. Of the remaining 187, the First 
sommittee (political and security matters) 
originated twenty-two, the Special Political 
committee four, the Second Committee 
ecenomic and financial matters) fifty- 
‘our, the Third Committee (social, 
Jumanitarian and cultural matters) thirty- 
six, the Fourth Committee (decolonisa- 
on) twenty-nine, the Fifth Committee 
administrative and budgetary) thirty-one 
and the Sixth Committee (legal) eleven. 

Throughout the Session, Australia sought 
70 play a helpful role in all aspects of 
“he Assembly's work. Australia was 
elected to one of the Vice-President 
positions, and as a member of the General 
~ommittee actively participated in the 
organisational work of the Assembly. 

On 29 September 1976, the Minister for 
-oreign Affairs, the Hon. Andrew Peacock, 
addressed the Assembly in plenary 
session. One of the major themes in his 
statement was the need for adjustments 
in the U.N. system to enable it to react 
nore positively to the changing inter- 
national scene. Mr Peacock pointed out 
‘hat Australia saw the United Nations as 
slaying a key role in shaping the changing 
international agenda, whose most notable 
“eature was the emergence in the long 
‘erm of a new international economic order. 
This role required that the moral authority 
with which the United Nations was 
entrusted be maintained by the use of 
restrained, realistic action, particularly 
n the determining of priorities for the 
“uture. 

Mr Peacock indicated Australia’s support 
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for international co-operation as 
demonstrated at the Fourth U.N. 
Conference on Trade and Development in 
Nairobi in 1976 and the Conference on 
Internat onal Economic Co-operation. He 
outlined Australia’s aid program which 

in 1976-77 amounted to just under 

$US 500 million. 

Turning from economic questions, 

Mr Peacock spoke of the problems of 
Southern Africa: the plight of the peoples 
of Zimbabwe and Namibia, and the 

racial violence in South Africa. He 

referred to the problems terrorism poses 
on an international scale, welcoming in 
particular the proposal of the Federal 
Republic of Germany to bring the question 
before tne General Assembly. 

Australia’s participation in U.N. peace- 
keeping efforts in the Middle East, India 
and Pakistan, and Cyprus were also 
noted. Mr Peacock described Australia’s 





United Nations Secretary-General, Mr K. Waldheim, 
who has been re-elected to a second term of 
office, from 1 Ja 1977 to 31 December 1981 
(United Nations photograph ). 
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special concern at disarmament issues : 
the prevention of the proliferation of 
nuclear weapons, the termination of 
nuclear testing, and the progress in 
strategic arms limitation agreements 
between the United States and the Union 
of the Soviet Socialist Republics. 

Mr Peacock also emphasised Australia’s 
interest in a successful outcome to the 
protracted Law of the Sea Conference. 

In his concluding remarks, Mr Peacock 
restated his belief that the members of the 
United Nations must exhibit the 
moderation, the sense of priorities, and 
the realism commensurate with the 
gravity of the changing problems of the 
world. Success in shaping the future of 
the international agenda would strengthen 
the unique moral authority from which 
the U.N. derived its effectiveness. 


Presidency 

The presidency of the General Assembly, 
which by convention rotates among the 
five regional groups, fell in 1976 to the 
Asian Group. The Group’s candidate, 
Mr S. Amerasinghe, Permanent 
Representative of Sri Lanka to the United 
Nations and President of the United 
Nations Conference on the Law of the 
Sea, was unanimously elected President 
at the first meeting of the Thirty-first 
Session. 


Secretary-General 

On 12 October the Secretary- General, 
Mr K. Waldheim, announced that he would 
seek re-appointment to a second term 
of office when his current term expired on 
31 December 1976. On 19 October 
President Echeverria of Mexico also 
announced his candidature. Mr Waldheim 
and President Echeverria were the only 
two candidates for the position when the 
Security Council held its private 
consultations on 7 December. After a 
series of votes the Security Council 
recommended unanimously to the General 
Assembly that Mr Waldheim be re-elected 
to a second term of offic@sfr 1 January 
1977 to 31 December 1981. The General 
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Assembly on 8 December adopted by 
acclamation a resolution re-appointing 
Mr Waldheim. 


Security Council 

Elections were conducted during the 
Session to determine the five countries 
to replace non-permanent members 
of the Security Council: Japan, United 
Republic of Tanzania, Guyana, Italy and 
Sweden, whose terms were to expire on 
31 December 1976. On the basis of 
candidacies agreed upon by the regional 
groups, India, Venezuela, Mauritius, 
Canada and the Federal Republic of 
Germany were elected to replace them. 
The full membership of the Council for 
1977 is thus: United States, Britain, 
France, China, USSR (these all being 
permanent members), India, Venezuela, 
Mauritius, Canada, the Federal Republic 
of Germany, Benin (formerly Dahomey), 
Libya, Romania, Panama and Pakistan. 


Membership, credentials, observers 

New members: Three new members, 
Western Samoa, Seychelles and Angola, 
were admitted to the United Nations at 
the Thirty-first Session, bringing the total 
membership of the United Nations to 147. 
Australia was one of the sponsors of 
Western Samoa’s application. Angola’s 
admission had been opposed by the 
United States in the Security Council 
earlier in the year because of the presence 
in Angola of Cuban troops in support of 
the MPLA (Popular Movement for the 
Liberation of Angola) Government of 
Angola. On 22 November 1976, however, 
the United States in the Security Council 
withdrew its opposition. 

The Socialist Republic of Vietnam failed 
once again to gain admission to the United 
Nations. Applications by Vietnam for 
membership were vetoed twice 
in 1975 by the United States in the 
Security Council. In 1976, on 15 November, 
the United States once again vetoed an 
application by Vietnam. On 26 November, 
the General Assembly, adopted a 
resolution, supported by Australia, 


President of the Thirty-first 
Session of the U.N. General 
Assembly, Mr H. S. 
Amerasinghe (right), of 

Sri Lanka, with the Prime 
Minister of Fiji, Ratu 

Sir Kamisese Mara 

(United Nations photograph). 


reiterating its call for the admission of 
Vietnam. 

Credentials: As no South African 
delegation attended, the question of South 
African credentials did not arise. No 
attempt was made to challenge the 
credentials of any other delegation. 

Observers: Australia joined with all 
Commonwealth members of the 
United Nations in co-sponsoring a 
resolution seeking observer status for the 
Commonwealth Secretariat. Two South 
African liberation movements (the 
Pan-Africanist Congress of Azania 
and the African National Council of 
Azania) and the Liberation movement 
of Namibia and the South-West African 
People’s Organisation (SWAPO) were 
also granted observer status at the 
Session. 


Election of Australia to United 
Nations bodies 
Australia was elected to: 
a United Nations Commission on 
International Trade Law 
= Governing Council of United Nations 
Development Program (on the 
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recommendation of the United Nations 
Economic and Social Council) 
a World Food Council 


Disarmament 

The disarmament debates in the First 
Committee focused on nuclear issues. 
A divisive debate was largely avoided 
between supporters and opponents of the 
Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty (NPT), 
but a number of resolutions on various 
aspects of the nuclear proliferation 
problem were adopted. 

In line with her strong opposition to 
nuclear testing, Australia co-sponsored 
a resolution calling for negotiation of a 
comprehensive nuclear test ban treaty 
(CTB). The Australian approach recognises 
that a test ban agreement between the 
United States and the Soviet Union would 
be a mejor contribution to restricting the 
nuclear arms race and might lead to the 
cessation of testing by all nuclear powers. 
A different approach, favoured by the 
Soviet Union, envisages the negotiation 
of a test ban treaty by all five nuclear 
powers and adrg& resolution was put 
forward on these lines. The resolution 
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supported by Australia in support of the 
‘selective’ approach was adopted by a 
larger majority than the one recommending 
the ‘comprehensive’ approach. 

Australia also supported a resolution 
calling for further progress in the 
Strategic Arms Limitation Talks (SALT) 
between the United States and the 
Soviet Union; two resolutions spelling 
out the rights and obligations of parties 
to the NPT; and resolutions supporting 
nuclear free zones in Latin America, Africa 
and the Middle East. Australia abstained 
on a resolution proposed by Pakistan 
concerning a nuclear free zone in South 
Asia because of the absence of intra- 
regional consensus on the matter. 

One of the major achievements of the 
1976 disarmament deliberations was the 
opening for signature and ratification of a 
Convention on the Prohibition of Military 
and any other Hostile Use of Environ- 
mental Modification Techniques. This is 
aimed at preventing deliberate manipula- 
tion of natural processes for hostile 
purposes. Some countries sought to have 
the convention re-negotiated because of 
its limited scope. Australia agreed that 
this was a legitimate criticism, but did 
not want to place at risk the limited 
agreement reached and jeopardise the 
United States-Soviet consensus on the 
convention. 

Another significant result was the 
unanimous decision to hold a special 
session of the General Assembly on 
disarmament in 1978. Australia was 
one of the co-sponsors of the resolution 
on this. 

Altogether, Australia supported 
seventeen disarmament resolutions and 
abstained on six. Apart from the CTB and 
special session resolutions, Australia 
co-sponsored a resolution requesting the 
U.N. Ad Hoc Committee on the Indian 
Ocean to continue consultations with a 
view to formulating a program of action 
leading to the holding of an Indian Ocean 
Conference. Australia abstained on an 
initiative by the Soviet Unteafor a treaty on 
the non-use of force in international 
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relations on the ground that it would simply 
reiterate obligations already contained 

in the United Nations Charter. Australia 
did not support a proposal for the further 
consideration by the Conference of the 
Committee on Disarmament of a conven- 
tion against ‘weapons of mass destruction’ 
because previous deliberations on this 
subject had not made clear what weapons 
it was envisaged the convention would 
cover. 

Although the results of the disarmament 
debate were generally satisfactory, 
important divisions of opinion on arms 
contro! issues continued to manifest 
themselves. These were particularly 
evident between the nuclear weapon 
powers and non-nuclear states and 
between the parties and non-parties to the 
NPT. Differences were also fostered by 
the forthright attitudes of some non- 
aligned countries in favour of more far- 
reaching arms control initiatives than 
were generally acceptable. 


Apartheid 

The Assembly devoted more than usual 
attention to the problems of Southern 
Africa, reflecting the immediacy and 
importance that United Nations members 
attach to the question of apartheid. The 
item ‘Policies of Apartheid of the Govern- 
ment of South Africa’ was dealt with in 
plenary rather than, as in past years, in 
the Special Political Committee. 

The declaration of the Transkei's 
‘independence’ by South Africa 
immediately before the opening of the 
general debate on apartheid, focused 
initial attention on the issue of the 
‘so-called Transkei and other Bantustans’. 
Australia recorded its opposition to South 
Africa’s bantustan policy and stated that 
the Australian Government would not 
recognise the Transkei. 

During the general debate the Australian 
Ambassador, Mr R. L. Harry, delivered a 
major statement expressing the Govern- 
ment’s repudiation and condemnation of 
South Africa’s apartheid policies. He 
emphasised that Australian policy towards 


South Africa was aimed at devising practical 
measures which would ‘compel changes 
in the apartheid system, weaken its repres- 
sive arm and bring home to the supporters 
of racist policies the extent of their 
isolation from the mainstream of human 
civilization’. In this context he outlined 

the steps the Australian Government 

had taken in the field of sporting contacts 
which were designed to exert pressure 

on South Africa to move away from racial 
discrimination in sport. 

Of the eleven resolutions on apartheid, 
Australia voted in favour of six, abstained 
on four and voted against one. Australia 
co-sponsored a resolution expressing 
appreciation for contributions received 
for the United Nations Trust Fund for 
South Africa. It supported the resolution 
condemning the policy of bantustans, 
and in particular the creation of the 
Transkei, and joined in a consensus 
resolution expressing solidarity with South 
African political prisoners. Australia also 
supported resolutions condemning 
apartheid in sports; recommending a 
program of work for the Special Committee 
against Apartheid in the coming year; and 
on foreign investment in South Africa. 
The items on which Australia 
abstained were resolutions relating to 
economic collaboration with South 
Africa; calling for an arms embargo 
against South Africa; dealing with the 
general situation in South Africa; and 
endorsing a program of action against 
apartheid which had been adopted by the 
International Seminar on the Eradication 
of Apartheid and in Support of the 
Struggle for Liberation in South Africa, 
held in Havana in May 1976. Australia 
also voted against a controversial 
resolution which condemned relations 
between Israel and South Africa. 


Middle East 

Considerable attention was directed at 
Middle East issues at the 1976 session, 
but in a more restrained manner than in 
recent years. The main items were debated 
in plenary. Israel remained under attack. 
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The Arab states and the observer 
delegation of the Palestine Liberation 
Organisation (PLO) sought a debate 

to emphasise the need for the 

rights of the Palestinians to be taken into 
account in any Middle East settlement. 

A resolution was adopted endorsing 
the Report of the Committee on the 
Exercise of the Inalienable Rights of the 
Palestinian People. Australia abstained 
on the resolution which established this 
Committee in 1975. The resolution 
concerning the recommendations of the 
Committee’s Report did not adequately 
reflect either the contents of the report 
(for example sections of the report which 
implied acknowledgement of Israel's right 
to exist) or the long-agreed framework 
of Security Council Resolutions 242 and 
338. For these reasons, Australia opposed 
this resolution which was adopted by 
ninety votes to sixteen with thirty 
abstentions. 

Two resolutions were voted on under 
the item ‘Situation in the Middle East’. 
Australia voted in favour of the resolution 
calling for the resumption of the Middle 
East Peace Conference and abstained on 
the other more controversial text. The 
Session also reiterated the need for the 
United Nations to continue its peace- 
keeping role in the Middle East, with the 
agreement of the parties involved. 


Korea 

The question of Korea was not considered 
during this General Assembly. In August 
the supporters of the Democratic People’s 
Repub ic of Korea (DPRK) and the 
Repubic of Korea (ROK) sought inscrip- 
tion on the U.N. agenda of separate 
items on the question and circulated 
rival draft resolutions. Both items were 
withdrawn, however, on 21 September 
just before the beginning of the General 
Assembly. 


Cyprus 
The question, gf Cyprus was again 
taken up by fhe General Assembly. A 
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resolution, recalling the spirit and content 
of past resolutions was adopted by a 
large majority, with ninety-four in favour, 
(including Australia) one against (Turkey) 
and twenty-seven abstentions. 

Two weeks before the General Assembly 
took up the item the Secretary- General 
convened meetings between the 
representatives of the two Cypriot 
communities to sound out the prospects 
for entering another round of inter- 
communal negotiations. The meetings 
failed to produce agreement. 

Prospects for a fruitful outcome to the 
Session’s consideration of the question 
were diminished when Turkey announced 
that the Turkish Cypriots would not 
attend the meeting of the Special Political 
Committee, which was to be convened to 
allow the representatives of the two Cypriot 
communities a hearing. The Turkish 
Cypriots tried unsuccessfully, for the third 
consecutive year, to gain support for 
their representative instead to address the 
General Assembly. 


Farakka Barrage 

A dispute between Bangladesh and 
India over the sharing of the waters of 
the Ganges at the Farakka Barrage in 
India was raised by Bangladesh. 
However, Bangladesh finally decided not 
to press for the adoption of a resolution 
and both sides agreed to a consensus 
statement which stressed the importance 
of the problem and the need to hold 
bilateral talks between Ministers to 
resolve the dispute. 


Decolonisation 

Australia took an active part in the 
decolonisation work of the Fourth 
Committee. Australia is a member of 
both the Committee of Twenty-four 
(the intersessional decolonisation 
committee of the United Nations) and 
the United Nations Council for Namibia. 


Small territories 

The Session continued the trend which 
first emerged at the 1975 Session, 
towards less heated consideration of the 
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complex and sometimes politically sensitive 
problems of the twenty or so remaining 
small territories. There were twelve 
resolutions dealing with small territories, 
and most of these were adopted by 
consensus. 

The British territory of Belize (formerly 
British Honduras) in Central America again 
received extensive support in the General 
Assembly in its dispute with Guatemala. 
The General Assembly adopted a resolution, 
co-sponsored by Australia and many 
Commonwealth countries, supporting 
self-determination for Belize and calling 
on all states to respect its territorial 
integrity. 

Consideration of the question of 
Western Sahara, an extremely divisive 
issue at the Thirtieth Session, was 
postponed. 

A resolution on the dispute between 
Britain and Argentina over the Falkland 
Islands (Malvinas) was adopted 102-1 -32. 
Australia abstained because it felt that 
the resolution failed to pay adequate 
regard to the wishes of the people of the 
Falklands. 

Ethiopia and Somalia joined in 
cO-sponsoring a compromise resolution 
on the Territory of French Somaliland. 

The resolution called on the French 
Government to implement the program 
for the independence of the Territory by 
the summer of 1977. The resolution was 
adopted 117-0-19. 


Comoros (Mayotte) 

A resolution strongly condemning the 
presence of France in the Comoros island 
of Mayotte and calling for early 
negotiations between parties to the dispute 
was debated and adopted (102-1-28) in 
plenary. Australia abstained. 


Brunei 

A draft resolution on Brunei, based on 
a resolution adopted at the Thirtieth Session, 
was submitted by Malaysia. The resolution 
noted that no progress had been achieved 
in the implementation of the resolution 
adopted at the Thirtieth Session and 


ealled on Britain to take all steps within 
its competence to facilitate the holding of 
“ree and democratic elections in Brunei. 
Australia supported the resolution but 
made no comment during its consideiration 
in Committee. Britain, which maintaned 
‘ts position of not participating in the 
vote, stated in explanation that, given the 
stage of constitutional development 
achieved by Brunei, she was no longer 
in a position to carry out the injunctions 
contained in the resolution. 


Cocos (Keeling) Islands 

The Cocos (Keeling) Islands is the last 
Australian territory on the United Nations 
ist of non-self-governing territories. In 
a decision adopted on 1 December the 
Assembly noted that the Government of 
Australia was reviewing recent develop- 
ments in the Territory. The Assembly 
requested the Committee of Twenty-four, 
in continued co-operation with Australia, 
to seek the best ways and means of 
discharging its obligations to the Territory 
in the light of the detailed information to 
be provided by Australia in 1977, and 
to report thereon to the Assembly at its 
Thirty-second Session. 


Timor 

By a vote of sixty-eight to twenty with 
forty-nine abstentions, the General 
Assembly adopted a resolution calling for 
an Indonesian withdrawal from East 
Timor. The Australian representative 
abstained, noting in explanation of vote 
that the resolution contained points of 
principle fundamental to Australian policy 
although they were not expressed as the 
Australian Government would have 
preferred. The representative stated that 
Australia did not regard the resolution as 
a whole as realistic or constructive and 
would therefore abstain. 


Guam 

Australia voted against a resolution on 
Guam which the General Assembly 
adopted by a vote of sixty-one in favour, 
twenty-two against and forty-two 
abstentions. Australia voted against 
because the emphasis of the resolution 
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was on condemning the presence of the 
United States military installations on the 
island of Guam, rather than on reflecting 
the situation in the Territory and the 
aspirations of the people of the Territory 
as to their future. 


Namibia 

Namibia was again a major issue, 
particularly in view of South Africa's 
intention to bring the Territory to nominal 
independence while retaining effective 
control and in disregard of U.N. 
directivas and resolutions on the issue. It 
was felt that the South African approach 
would result in Namibia becoming another 
bantustan. Australia supported the 
eight resolutions relating to Namibia 
which, among other things, reaffirmed 
the need for elections under United 
Nations supervision in Namibia, called for 
South Africa’s withdrawal from the 
territory, and underlined the need for early 
independence for Namibia as a unified 
state. However, the Australian delegation, 
stated that Australia could not support the 
use of orce in achieving the United 
Nations objective of independence for 
Namibia, nor endorse the exclusion from 
the tramsition to independence in Namibia 
of political groups other than the South 
West African People’s Organisation 
(SWAPO). 


Rhodesia 

Consideration of Rhodesia was over- 
shadowed by the Geneva talks under 
British chairmanship. A resolution 
expressing hope for success at the Geneva 
talks was adopted by consensus. A 
resolut on reaffirming sanctions against 
Rhodesia was adopted without any 
negative vote being cast against it, and 
with Australia’s support. On several 
occasions during the Session the 
Australian delegation recorded Australia’s 
support of the Geneva talks. 


Racial discrimination 
As ir previous years, the question of the 
elimination of*racial discrimination was 
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prominent. Much interest was shown in 
the program for the Decade for Action 

to Combat Racism and Racial Discrimina- 
tion and arrangements were advanced 

for the Decade World Conference to be 
held in 1978. Western participation in the 
Decade had been jeopardised at the Thirtieth 
Session by the adoption, opposed by 
Western members, of a resolution 

(3379 [xxx]) equating Zionism with 
racism and racial discrimination. It was 
illustrative of the importance governments 
attach to the success of the Decade that 
this resolution was not reaffirmed at the 
latest Session. 

An Australian statement was made 
during the discussion of the status of the 
Convention on the Elimination of All 
Forms of Racial Discrimination. The 
opportunity was taken to announce that, 
since Australia’s ratification of the 
Convention in 1975, Australia had submitted 
her first report, under Article Nine of the 
Convention, for the consideration of the 
Committee on the Elimination of Racial 
Discrimination (CERD). 


Political prisoners 

The rights of political prisoners was 
again the subject of controversy in the 
Third Committee. After a draft Swedish 
resolution had been introduced, amend- 
ments were proposed by the German 
Democratic Republic and an alternative 
draft resolution was introduced by 
Byelorussia. After long discussion neither 
draft was put to the vote and it was 
agreed that both draft resolutions be 
transmitted to the Thirty-second Session 
for further consideration. 


Chile 

The release of 302 political prisoners 
was announced by the Chilean Govern- 
ment on 16 November 1976, several days 
after the Third Committee had opened 
discussion of the human rights situation 
in Chile. This was regarded as a significant 
breakthrough for United Nations efforts 
to create more effective machinery for 
the protection of fundamental human rights. 
An Ad Hoc Working Group on Chile had 
been established in 1975 by the 
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Commission on Human Rights. The 
Group's detailed report on the human 
rghts situation in Chile provided the 

basis of the resolution on Chile, which 
Australia cosponsored together with 
forty-two countries, and which was 
edopted by a vote of ninety-five to twelve 
with twenty-five abstentions. 


Religious intolerance 

A resolution on the Elimination of All 
Forms of Religious Intolerance was 
edopted without a vote. The text called 
an the Human Rights Commission ‘to 
speed up its work on the elaboration of a 
single Draft Declaration’ and to submit 
€ report, through the Economic and Social 
Council (ECOSOC), to the Thirty-second 
Session. Progress on a draft has been slow, 
but some agreement on basic formula- 
tons was reached during 1976. 


Torture 

The resolution on torture, which was 
adopted without a vote, called on ECOSOC 
and the Human Rights Commission to 
eontinue drafting work on several 
proposals relating to the treatment of 
people under detention. The item on 
torture will be discussed again at the 
Thirty-second Session. 


The United Nations High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees (UNHCR) 

In his annual report on the world refugee 
situation, the High Commissioner 
expressed concern about the increasing 
rend towards maltreatment of refugees 
and denial of entry to them. The 
Assembly adopted a resolution, which 
Australia cosponsored, commending the 
work of the UNHCR and urging govern- 
nents to strengthen their support for its 
work. 


Social questions 

The Session considered a report by the 
Secretariat on the ‘World Social 
Situation’; and an item on ‘national 
2xperience in achieving far-reaching social 
drogress’. The debate on the World social 
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situation gave rise to a resolution which 
placed heavy emphasis on the inter- 
dependence of social and economic 
factors in the achievement of national 
progress. 

By a consensus resolution, the Third 
Committee designated 1981 the Inter- 
national Year for Disabled Persons. As 
well, 1979 was proclaimed the 
International Year of the Child, with 
United Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF) 
being assigned as the agency to 
co-ordinate the activities of the Year. 

Four resolutions pertaining to ‘youth’ 
were adopted by consensus. Three of 
these reoresent reinforcements of past 
resolutions concerning the Declaration on 
Youth, the link between youth and 
development, and the United Nations 
Volunteers Program. The fourth recom- 
mends the examination by ECOSOC of 
channels of communication between 
youth and the United Nations at different 
levels. 


Culture 

The preservation and development of 
cultural values was also considered in the 
Third Committee. Wide-ranging debate 
took place over the report of the Director- 
General of U.N. Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organisation (UNESCO) on the 
preservetion of cultural values. One 
resolution, adopted by consensus, asks 
for a further report at the Thirty-second 
Session A second resolution concerned 
the protection and restitution of works of 
art. A text on the Second World Black and 
African Festival of Arts and Culture was 
cosponsored by Australia. 


Women 

The momentum of the United Nations 
Decade for Women 1975-85, generated 
by International Women’s Year (IWY), 1975, 
and the International Conference at 
Mexico City in June the same year, was 
maintained by the adoption of a series of 
resolutions. The resolutions, five in all, 
related to general activities of the Decade, 
management of the Voluntary Fund 
(established for IWY and extended to 
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cover the Decade) the convening of a 
Pledging Conference for the Decade 
during the Thirty-second Session, the 
establishment in Tehran of the Inter- 
national Research and Training Institute 
for the Advancement of Women and the 
improvement of the status and role of 
women in education. The text on the 
Decade urged governments to take all 
necessary steps to give effect to the 
Program for the Decade and to ensure 
the equal and effective participation of 
women in political, economic, social 
and cultural life. 


Economic issues 

Despite a record number of draft 
resolutions and decisions the Second 
Committee did not break new ground in 
its deliberations on international economic 
issues during the Session but operated 
within the framework of established 
resolutions. Tension between developed 
and developing countries was less 
pronounced than at recent Sessions. This 
was because some new policy measures 
favourable to developing countries had 
been adopted at the Fourth Session of 
the U.N. Conference on Trade and 
Development (UNCTAD), and because of 
the possibility that the ongoing Conference 
on International Economic Co-operation 
(CIEC) dialogue might achieve concrete 
results. Fifty-four of the sixty-four 
resolutions and decisions were adopted 
without a vote—reflecting both the 
improved climate in the Committee and 
more exhaustive attempts by both sides 
to negotiate consensus texts. 


The most important tangible result of 
the Committee’s work was a resolution 
which enabled the launching of the 
International Fund for Agricultural 
Development (IFAD) through the release 
to this fund by Norway and Venezuela of 
$US20 million contributions to the as yet 
inoperative U.N. Special Fund. The 
measure provoked the ire of some of the 
‘most seriously affected’ nations in the 
Group of 77 (the developing countries) 
for whose benefit the Special Fund is 
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being created, but it did allow the target 
for the IFAD fund of $US1 billion to be 
reached. A majority of Group of 77 
countries, and all the developed countries 
(including Australia), supported this 
strongly debated resolution. 

The UNCTAD IV report also caused 
some problems for developing countries. 
There was concern on their part that some 
developed nations were seeking to go 
back on agreements reached at the 
Fourth Session of UNCTAD in Nairobi in 
May-June 1976. Their draft resolution 
On the report sought to bind developed 
countries to their undertakings at Nairobi, 
and to highlight issues on which 
developing countries wished to see some 
advance. However, the resolution, which 
was finally adopted without a vote, 
reiterated the compromise formulae 
reached in Nairobi, but did not significantly 
advance the ‘North-South’ discussion 
on commodity issues. 

A major issue in the Second Committee 
was the passage of a resolution on the 
Conference on International Economic 
Co-operation. The developing country 
co-sponsors of the resolution intended 
that its adoption prior to the Ministerial 
meeting of CIEC (planned for December, 
1976) would have put pressure on the 
developed countries to achieve a more 
positive and concrete outcome in CIEC. 
The resolution expressed deep concern at 
the failure of CIEC to achieve concrete 
results after almost twelve months’ work, 
and urged developed countries to respond 
positively to the proposals put forward 
by developing countries at CIEC. The 
resolution was adopted with all Western 
and Eastern European countries abstaining, 
after attempts to reach a consensus 
text failed. 

In the event, the planned ministerial 
meeting of CIEC was postponed until 
May 1977. The Assembly endorsed a 
Group of 77 proposal that the Thirty-first 
Session of the U.N. General Assembly 
should not be closed, but that a resumed 
session could be convened early in 1977 
to consider the results of the concluding 


ministerial meeting of CIEC and other 
relevant negotiations which are underway 
(in particular, in UNCTAD). 

Developing countries also proposed 
that the review mechanism for monitoring 
progress in implementing the new 
international economic order (NIEQO), be 
merged with the review mechanism 
previously established for the International 
Development Strategy of the Second 
U.N. Development Decade (the 1970s). 
The United States registered a negative 
vote, and several Western European 
countries abstained. Other Western 
countries, including Australia, were able to 
support the resolution, because they felt 
that its purposes outweighed any 
hesitations they may have had about the 
way parts of it were phrased. 


Human settlements 

The Second Committee spent a good 
deal of time on the item on the United 
Nations Environment Program, especially 
follow-up to the United Nations Conference 
on Human Settlements held in Vancouver 
in May-June 1976. 


Other Second Committee resolutions 

The Second Committee adopted 
resolutions on four coming U.N. 
conferences: the Water Conference, the 
Conference on Science and Technology 
for Development, the Conference on 
Technical Co-operation among Developing 
Countries and the Conference on 
Desertification. Resolutions on the special 
economic or financial problems of Cape 
Verde, Mozambique, Angola, Sao Tome 
and Principe, the Comoros, and Ethiopia 
were also adopted, as was a resolution on 
the U.N. Fund for Population Activities 
and a new U.N. Special Fund for Land- 
Locked Developing Countries. A 
resolution was also adopted on the U.N. 
University which has been established in 
Japan. 


Financial and administrative 
management. 

Scale of assessments: To determine 
members’ contributions to the United 
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Nations regular budget for 1977—1979 the 
Committee on Contributions proposed a 
scale of assessments based mainly on 
national income per head. This was 
opposec by some members faced with 
substantial increases in their assessments. 
Although eventually adopted, the new 
scale of assessments will apply for one 
year only. 


Funding of peacekeeping operations 
Proposals to finance U.N. peacekeeping 
Operations were again agreed upon. A 
sum of $US76 276 000 was appropriated 
for the Emergency Force in Sinai (UNEF) 
for the period 25 October 1976 to 
24 October 1977, while $US9 824 086 
was appropriated for the Disengagement 
Observer Force in the Golan Heights area 
(UNDOF) for the period 25 October 1976 
to 31 May 1977. The efficiency of UNEF 
has been increased by the force of 
four hel copters supplied by Australia 
since July 1976. 


Vienna as a third U.N. city 

The Austrian Government offered the 
United Nations use of part of the 
accommodation in the Donaupark Centre 
in Vienna. Accordingly, a plan was 
adopted to transfer fifty professional staff 
from New York and fifty from Geneva 
over a five-year period beginning in 1978. 


Lega! issues 

The Sixth (Legal) Committee continued 
in an atmosphere of harmony and 
compromise to oversee in a general way 
the legal aspects of the work of the U.N. 

Cons deration of the International 
Law Ccmmission’s report provided 
an occesion to review the Commission's 
work in developing and codifying 
international law. The statement by the 
Australian delegation made a substantive 
contribution to the general debate on the 
item. 

Cons deration was given to various ways 
of revising the operation of the U.N., 
whether by formai amendment of the 
Charter or othérwise. Australia although 
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not a member of the Special Committee 

on the Charter of the United Nations and 
on the Strengthening of the Role of the 
Organisation, has a particular interest in 

its work, since an Australian initiative on 
the peaceful settlement of international 
disputes falls at present within its mandate. 
The draft resolution, which was adopted 
by consensus and attracted a large number 
(sixty-eight) of co-sponsors including 
Australia, called on the Committee to 
continue its consideration and report back 
to the General Assembly in 1977. 


As one of its first major initiatives since 
joining the U.N. in 1973, the Federal 
Republic of Germany proposed a General 
Assembly Resolution to establish an ad hoc 
committee to draft a convention dealing 
with the general problem of the taking 
of hostages. Australia was included among 





Delegates deposit ballots during the election of 
seventeen members of the U.N. Commission on 
International Trade Law (UNCITRAL) on 

15 December 1976. Australia's Ambassador to 
U.N., Mr R. L. Harry, is presiding (top left) 
(United Nations photograph ). 
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the co-sponsors of this resolution which 
was adopted by consensus. 

In 1972, following the terrorist killings 
at the Munich Olympics, the General 
Assembly established an Ad Hoc 
Committee on International Terrorism. The 
Committee, on which Australia was not 
represented, held a meeting in 1973 which 
failed to agree on any course of action 
to prevent international terrorism. This 
item was not considered by the General 
Assembly in 1973, 1974 and 1975, 
nor has the Ad Hoc Committee met 
again. The Thirty-first Session of the 
General Assembly, however, adopted 
a Resolution which revived the Ad Hoc 
Committee on Terrorism for a second 
meeting in 1977. The text, as in 1972, 
expressed deep concern over increasing 
acts of international terrorism and laid 
emphasis on a need to ‘seek just and 
peaceful solutions to the underlying 
causes which give rise to acts of violence’. 
It referred to acts of ‘colonial, racist and 
alien regimes in denying peoples their 
legitimate right to self determination and 
independence and other human rights and 
fundamental freedoms’. A number of 
Western delegations, believing that the 
emphasis had been diverted from 
condemnation of the actual act of 
international terrorism, could not support 
the text. Australia joined eight other 
countries (Belgium, Canada, Israel, Japan, 
Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Britain and 
U.S.) in opposing, while twenty-seven 
others abstained. Australia’s representative 
emphasised that Australia’s vote did not 
indicate any lack of determination by 
the Australian Government to devote 
attention to finding just and peaceful 
solutions to this question. 


Law of the Sea 

The General Assembly approved the 
holding in May 1977 of the Sixth Session 
of the Third United Nations Conference 
on the Law of the Sea. 


UNESCO 


U.N. Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organisation General 


Conference 


The recent Nineteenth Session of the UNESCO General Conference 
demonstrated a remarkable spirit of compromise, although political issues 
still intruded. For the first time, a six-year plan was discussed at length and 
approved, thus giving a medium-term orientation which will facilitate the 
effectiveness of the Organisation’s work in education, science, the social 


sciences, culture and communication. 


The General Conference was held in 
Nairobi, Kenya, from 26 October to 
30 November 1976. There was some 
uncertainty at the beginning of the 
Conference about the prospects for the 
Organisation, in view of speculation that 
the United States might continue to 
withhold its financial contribution to 
JNESCO (which amounts to twenty-five 
per cent of the budget) or might even 
withdraw from the Organisation should 
*he Conference adopt a controversial 
draft declaration on the mass media or 
pass new resolutions hostile to Israel. 
The last UNESCO General Conference in 
1974 had been marked by bitter 
confrontation on political subjects, 
particularly on issues relating to Israel. 
This had led to the United States Congress 
suspending payment of the American 
financial contribution until such time as 
it considered appropriate measures had 
deen taken to redress Israel's standing 
within UNESCO. 

One of the most controversial issues 
at the Conference was a draft declaration 
on the ‘Use of the Mass Media in 
Strengthening Peace and International 
Jnderstanding and in Combating War, 


Propaganda, Racism and Apartheid’. It 
contained provisions supporting the 
control of governments over the media 
which would be restrictive of the free flow 
of information and ideas. The Australian 
delegation expressed its strong opposition 
to such provisions (Australia and twelve 
other countries had in December 1975 
walked out of a drafting group considering 
such a declaration because of the 
inclusion of a reference to a General 
Assembly resolution equating Zionism 
with racism). After a long discussion, the 
issue was referred to a newly-established 
drafting and negotiation group which 
submitted a draft resolution to the 
Conference calling on the Director-General 
of UNESCO to draw on a broad field of 
expertise with a view to preparing a 

final draft declaration for presentation to 
the next UNESCO General Conference in 
1978. Tne Conference approved this draft 
resolution unanimously ; although this 
outcome was Satisfactory to countries 
such as Australia, which were concerned 
at the implications of adopting such a 
draft declaration, the subject will have 

to be discussed again at international 
working groups and at the next 
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Conference. During debate on this item, 
countries such as Australia indicated that 
they recognised the need of developing 
countries to develop national information 
infrastructures and a more balanced flow 
of information to and from other countries, 
and accordingly supported a resolution 
calling for UNESCO to provide assistance 
in the communications field. 

The main issues at the Conference 
concerning Israel arose from decisions 
made at the 1974 Conference. These 
concerned the admission of Israel to the 
European group for program purposes ; 
education in the occupied Arab territories ; 
and archaeological excavations in 
Jerusalem. At the 1974 Conference, a 
proposal to include Israel in the European 
region for program purposes was not 
adopted. At this Conference, however, it 
was agreed to follow a UNESCO Executive 
Board resolution that member states of 
the group concerned should be consulted. 
Since a majority of the member states of 
the European Group raised no objection 
to Israel's application, Israel accordingly 
became a member of the Group. Australia 
welcomes this decision which could open 
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Australian Ambassador to the 
U. N. Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organisation 
(UNESCO), Mr D. Anderson 
(left), presents his credentials 
to the Director-General of 
UNESCO, Mr Amadou-Mahtar 
M'Bow, on 4 October 1976 
(UNESCO photograph ). 


the way for renewed co-operation 
between UNESCO and Israel. 

Australia voted against a resolution 
adopted by the Conference which 
condemned Israel for its handling of 
education in the occupied Arab 
territories and which also called on the 
Director-General to send a fact-finding 
mission to the occupied Arab territories 
to collect information on the condition of 
education and culture there. Australia 
welcomes the latter initiative, the result 
of an agreement between Israel and 
the Director-General of UNESCO, but 
voted against the resolution because of its 
condemnation of Israel in advance of the 
mission’s findings. The Conference adopted 
another resolution strongly critical of 
Israel. This concerned Israeli excavations 
in Jerusalem which were described as 
altering the character and status of the 
city. Because it reaffirmed the 1974 
resolution, which called on the Director- 
General to suspend assistance to Israel 
in education, science and culture, 
Australia opposed this resolution. Although 
the resolutions on these subjects 
contained provisions which precluded 


Australian support, the debate on the 
items concerning education in Arab 
occupied territories and archaeological 
excavations in Jerusalem was more 
moderate in tone than in 1974. 


Racial prejudice 

A trend towards conciliation and 
consensus was also noted in debates 
concerning a draft declaration on Race 
and Racial Prejudice, consideration of 
which was deferred until the twentieth 
Conference, and on budgetary matters. 
While the new budget ceiling of 
$US224 413 000 for the 1977-78 
biennium was approved without opposition 
many delegations expressed anxiety over 
the Organisation's resources to carry 
out its programs and Australia called for 
budgetary restraint and for a thorough 
assessment of program activities with a 
view to ensuring their efficiency and high 
quality. In the Administrative Commission 
the Australian delegation played its part 
in achieving a reduction of about 
$US400 000 in administrative costs. 


The technical work of the Conference 
was Carried out in a new structure of four 
Commissions (in addition to the 
Committees provided for in the Rules 
of Procedure, the Credentials, Nominations, 
Legal and General Committees) and 
although strong ideological positions 
were often taken in these Commissions, 
the involvement of experts working on 
more technical aspects meant that 
political differences were often overcome. 


Commission One was responsible for 
the natural sciences and the social 
sciences, the specialised and technical 
nature of the Commission's work ensuring 
that few matters were decided on purely 
political criteria. It was a useful forum 
for the presentation of national view- 
points and background to those views. 
Australia was instrumental in curtailing 
the proposed ambitious program for the 
Science and Technology Policies 
Information Exchange System (SPINES), 
to that of a pilot program. 


UNESCO 


Commission Two was responsible for 
education, culture and communication 
and devoted considerable attention to 
education in developing countries, 
particularly the training of education 
personnel. Australia supported the holding 
of a Regional Conference in 1978 to 
assess the development of education in 
Asia and Oceania with particular reference 
to the reforms of education undertaken 
in member states for the purpose of 
linking education to social, economic and 
cultura! development. Australia 
co-sponsored a resolution, which was 
adopted, authorising the Director-General 
to undertake a world campaign for 
public and private aid to safeguard the 
Acropolis and its monuments. 


Commission Three, responsible for 
studying general program matters was 
the forum in which initial discussion 
took place on the issues relating to 
Israel and to the draft declaration on the 
mass media and racial prejudice. It also 
approved the program activities for the 
next biennium including several of close 
interest to Australia. Commission Four 
handled administrative matters, including 
the budget. Australia was elected at the 
Conference to the International 
Co-ordinating Council of the Program of 
Man and the Biosphere, to the World 
Heritage Committee, the Headquarters 
Committee and to the International 
Hydrological Program. 


The generally favourable outcome of 
the Nineteenth Session of the UNESCO 
Genera! Conference can largely be 
attributed to the desire of most delegations 
to avoid open confrontation and work 
towards consensus, to the moderating 
influence of the Director-General, 

Mr Amadou-Mahtar M'Bow and other 
Africans who sought to make a success 
of the first UNESCO General Conference 
held om African soil, and to the efforts of 
the new drafting and negotiating group 
which was successful in obtaining 
consensus on a number of controversial 
problems facing the Conference. 
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Development of Australia’s 
relations with the Netherlands 


In an historic sense there are special and obvious links between the 
Netherlands and Australia, going back far beyond the beginning of European 
settlement or British discovery of New South Wales. It was, indeed, Dutch 
navigators engaged on systematic exploration or falling in accidentally with 
our coast in the context of the seventeenth century age of Dutch expansion, 
who first situated the southern continent in the real world rather than that 


of myth and legend. 


A notable feature of the expanding 
Dutch world in this period was, of course, 
the growth of the United East India 
Company and its increasing involvement 
in Java and other Indonesian islands. In 
the first years of the sixteenth century 
the Company instructed the masters of 
its ships bound for Java to sail due east 
from the Cape of Good Hope, taking 
advantage of the prevailing winds, until 
they reached the longitude of the Sunda 
Straits before turning north. The hazards 


of navigation made it inevitable that sooner 


or later a ship following this route would 
meet the unknown West Australian coast 
and its outlying islands, and in fact the 
Company's ship Eendracht touched at an 
island off Shark Bay (now named for her 
Captain, Dirk Hartog) in 1616. An 
inscribed metal plate left by Hartog to 
mark his visit, and now in the Rijks- 
museum at Amsterdam, is the oldest 
surviving European artefact associated 
with Australia. Meanwhile a small ‘yacht’, 
the Duyfken sailing from the’Company’s 
factory at Bantam in Java to explore the 
Arafura Sea area, and narrowly missing 
Torres Strait, was the first European vessel 
to make a landfall on the Australian 
Continent, on the western side of 

Cape York Peninsula. 
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Before the end of the seventeenth 
century more than thirty Dutch ships are 
recorded as having reached Australia 
and its nearby islands either deliberately 
or accidentally. In 1629 the ship Batavia 
was wrecked in the Abrolhos Islands and 
there ensued a macabre drama of mutiny 
and murder before survivors from the 
shipwreck were able to reach Java. 
Another notable wreck occurred in 1656 
when the Indiaman Vergu/de Draeck 
(Gilt Dragon) was lost on the West 
Australian coast in Latitude 30°40’s. 

Her first mate, Abram Leeman, not only 
made his way to Java in an open boat with a 
dozen survivors (himself losing his life 

on Java's south coast) but kept a journal, 
which has been preserved. Passages from 
it, quoted in Dr F. W. Stapel’s highly 
interesting book De Oostindische 
Compagnie en Australie (Amsterdam, 
1937) provide a moving record of the 
arduous voyage accomplished by this 
remarkable officer, whose name deserves 
to be remembered. 

These were all chance encounters. The 
high point of deliberate Dutch endeavour 
on the Australian coast is is represented, 
as everyone knows, by the two voyages 
of exploration commanded by Abel 
Janszoon Tasman in 1642 and 1644. At 


that time the Dutch East India Company's 
directors favoured an expansion of trade 
to as yet unexplored territories, and several 
successive Governors-General of the 

East Indies engaged in vigorous efforts to 
consolidate the Company's power in the 
East. As Antonio van Diemen put it on 

1 August 1642: 


Like our predecessors the Governors 
General Jan Pietersen Coen, Pieter de 
Carpentier, Hendrick Brouwer we also 
favour (an expedition) to sail to the 
partially known and as yet unnavigated 
south and east land to explore it more 
fully and to find an opening to some 
important countries or at least to useful 
routes to established rich markets and 
then to exploit them fully for the 
advance and growth of our company. 
Our superiors have not only approved of 
this undertaking, but have also warmly 
recommended the commencement of it 
by their urgent /etters.! 


Tasman’s voyages, during which he 
circumnavigated Australia and surveyed 
much of our northern and western coast, 
made an immense contribution to setting 
Australia in its true geographical per- 
spective. His work, as a recent writer has 
said’, dominated Australian cartography 
until James Cook discovered the east 
coast (in the late eighteenth century). 
This is graphically shown by the English 
chart, dated 1744, which appears as an 
illustration to this article. Tasman, how- 
ever, failed understandably to solve the 
question whether Tasmania and New 
Guinea were separated from the southern 
continent, Australia’s east coast remained 
terra incognita and the Company's 
directors, disappointed at the negative 
commercial balance sheet of Tasman’s 


1 Quoted in a notable recent book, Gunter 
Schilder, Australia Unveiled: The Share of the 
Dutch Navigators In the Discovery of Australia, 
Amsterdam, Theatrum Orbis Terrarum, 1976 
(page 158). 


2 Schilder, op. cit. page 208. 
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ventures, set their faces against any 
further attempts at expansion. Van Diemen 
died in 1645 and his imperial dream died 
with him. There was little further Dutch 
interest in the bleak Australian coast, 

still less in its hinterland. Dutch ships, of 
course, continued to be wrecked from 
time to time in Western Australian waters 
and expeditions were sent to search from 
them (notably that the search of Willem 
de Vlamingh in the Geelvink, which made 
further surveys on that coast in 1696- 
1697), but the discovery and eventual 
exploitation of the continent's eastern 
part went by default to the British. 

This is not to say much more than that 
Dutch and British activity in our area 
followed the rhythm of the two nations’ 
histories. For Britain the eighteenth 
century was an age of vigorous maritime 
expansion, for Holland a period of 
relative stagnation despite the surface 
elegance of what has sometimes been 
called ‘fage des perruques’. The great 





The pewter plate left at Shark Bay on the West 
Australian coast by early Dutch navigator Willem 
Vilamingn around 1700. Vlamingh's plate replaced 
one /eft about eighty years earlier by another 
Dutchman Dirck ‘Hartog. 
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P $ A NATIONAL LIBRARY OF AUSTRALIA 
The first substantial chart of Australia was 
this mup oj lustralia, based on the Tasman chart. ts 


produced by Abel Janszoon Tasman, taken prom “A Complete System of Geography” published 
Commander of two Dutch East India wo per ba taal $ os 
Company expeditions around the Australian coast in the 1640s. 


. 
Tasman made the first known cirčumnavigation of Australia. 
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Dutch Company itself collapsed into 
bankruptcy and liquidation at the end 
of the century, a few years after the 
founding of the British penal colony of 
New South Wales. 

A modern observer, may be permitted to 
doubt whether New South Wales was 
really much of a prize for Great Britain 
in the 1780s, except as a dumping-ground 
for convicts, though historians continue 
to differ on British motives in settling 
there. The Australian colonies became 
economically viable only later. In any event, 
during the period of general war lasting 
with short intervals from 1793 to 1815, 
New South Wales was not deemed 
important enough to arouse more than 
sporadic interest from France and Holland, 
leagued in an uneasy alliance against 
Great Britain in the eastern seas as well 
as in Europe. In 1810, as a result of the 
annexation of Holland to the French 
Empire, Java became for a time a French 
colony, only to be seized by an expedition 
from British India in the following year 
and occupied by the British until the 
peace settlements of 1814-1815, when 
Dutch sovereignty was restored. From 
that time Holland's interest in our area 
was increasingly centred on its rich 
Indonesian possessions, ‘the splendid 
realm of Insulinde that stretches along the 
equator like a girdle of emerald’, as a 
nineteenth century Dutch writer called 
it. Direct Netherlands—Australian relations 
remained tenuous until quite recent times. 

There is, however, a pleasing modern 
epilogue to the story of early Dutch 
interest and withdrawal. The discovery on 
our western coast of wrecks of seventeenth 
and eighteenth century Dutch Indiamen— 
legally the property of the Netherlands 
Government as the successor to the East 
India Company—and the inevitable 
depredations of private treasure seekers 
led the Government of Western Australia 
to enlist the support of the Australian and 
Netherlands Governments with a view to 
salvaging and preserving these valuable 
nistorical relics. On 6 November 1972 the 
Australian and Netherlands Governments 
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concluded an agreement’? by which the 
Netherlands transferred to the Australian 
Government its title to wrecked Dutch 
vessels on the Western Australian coast, 
and Australia, recognising the continuing 
Dutch interest, particularly for historical 
and other cultural purposes, in articles 
recovered from the wrecks, undertook 

to make no financial claim on the Nether- 
lands for rearch and salvage costs, and to 
set up a committee, consisting of two 
Australian and two Netherlands representa- 
tives to determine the disposition and 
subsequent ownership of recovered articles 
as between the Netherlands, Australia, 

and the State of Western Australia. This 
committee is now active and much 
interesting work has already been done 
toward the preservation and equitable 
distribution, according to accepted 
archaeological principles, of articles of 
outstanding historical value. Two Dutch 
authors, one of whom has herself worked 
on this project at the Western Australian 
Museum, where it is centred, have 
recently published an interesting book 

on it, conceived as a modern complement 
to Dr. F. W. Stapel’'s work mentioned 


above. ? 
On 15 December 1976 the Royal Assent 


was given to an Act of the Australian 
Parliament, the Historic Shipwrecks Act 
1976; incorporating the text of the 
Australian-Netherlands agreement 
mentioned above and containing provi- 
sions for the protection of the Dutch 
wrecks and historic relics from them. 


The twentieth century 

In the early part of the twentieth century 
direct Australian—Netherlands relations 
remained slight. Dutch attention tended 
to be concentrated on its own colonial 
empire and Australia’s on the British 
imperial system of which it formed part. 





3 Australian Treaty Series 1972 No. 18. 

4 J. P. Sigmond/L. H. Zuiderbaan, Nederlanders 
Ontdekken Australie, Amsterdam 1976. 

5 Act No. 190 of 1976. 
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The Netherlands already had consular 
representation in Australia in the 1930s. 
but this was not reciprocated in a penod 
when the British Government provided 
consular services on behalf of Australia 
in most countries. In the absence of 
diplomatic representation on the Eurcpean 
Continent, which was to open with 
legations in 1946, Australia’s first line of 
communication with its Allies at the 
outbreak of war in 1939 was through 
London, so that it was not until an 
imminent threat of war arose in the ?acific 
that the Australian and Dutch authorities 
had direct consultations about the Allied 
war effort. In March 1942, however, zhe 
High Commissioner for Australia in 
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This four-storey building at Nieuwendijk 17.3, in 
Amsterdam, is the former home of Lucretia Jansz, 
a passenger on the Batavia, believed to be “he 
first European woman to set foot on Austra#ian 
soil. The Batavia sank off the West,Australian 
coast in 1629. 
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London, Mr S. M. Bruce, was accredited 
as Australian Minister to the Netherlands 
Government-in-exile. (An Australian 
Consul-General was to be stationed at 
Batavia, but had not taken up his post 
when Java fell to the Japanese.) 

During 1941, as the threat of war grew 
in the Pacific, the Dutch in the Nether- 
lands Indies entered into close 
consultation with the Australian and 
British authorities. A plan for co-operation 
in the event of Japanese attack was 
drawn up at a conference of Australian, 
British and Dutch senior Naval officers 
with United States observers attending, 
held at Singapore from 22 to 25 February 
1941, and in the months remaining before 
Pearl Harbour practical measures of naval 
co-operation were undertaken. Dutch 
tankers were stationed from time to time 
at Port Moresby and Rabaul to support 
the Dutch patrol and escort cruisers 
Tromp and Java, which became familiar 
visitors at Queensland ports. A more 
conspicuous and much appreciated sign 
of Dutch co-operation with Australia was 
the contribution of the large modern liner 
Oranje which, converted at Dutch 
expense for use as a hospital ship, 
operated as such between Australia and 
the Middle East from July 1941. 

In the first phase of operations in 
South-East Asia, Dutch air and naval 
forces participated actively and gallantly 
in the defence of Malaya. Following the 
fall of Singapore on 15 February 1942 
the force of the Japanese thrust was 
directed against the Netherlands Indies. 
Australians were involved in this unequal 
campaign. In what was now the ABDA 
(American-British-Dutch-Australian) area 
the six-inch gun cruiser HMAS Perth was 
sunk on 1 March with heavy loss of life 
in the Java Sea where she had been 
operating as part of the striking force 
commanded by the Dutch Admiral, Karel 
Doorman. An Australian infantry battalion, 
the 2/21st, was lost in the defence of 
Ambour. 

That was the first phase of a period in 
which Australians and Dutch were united 


in disaster followed by resistance, counter- 
offensive and victory. The Japanese having 
overrun the East Indies, such high civilian 
authorities and armed forces as could be 
evacuated reached Australia, where Dutch 
evacuees suffered heavily in the massive 
Japanese air raids on Broome, Western 
Australia. Three Dutch Air Force squadrons 
and a number of Dutch naval vessels 
operated from Australian bases for the 

rest of the war until the liberation of the 
Indies, in which Australian troops took 
part in 1945. 


Discord over Indonesia (1945-50) 

The first and only serious shadow fell 
on Australian—Netherlands relations 
during the five years following World 
War II as a result of the two countries’ 
sharply differing views on the question of 
Indonesia. The relations between Australia, 
the Netherlands and the emerging Republic 
of Indonesia, destined to accede to 
independent sovereignty in 1950, were 
of great complexity, and will long continue 
to interest historians as archives now being 
opened or published are studied more 
fully. Australia’s attitudes in the United 
Nations Security Council and as a member 
of the United Nations Good Offices 
Committee (later the U.N. Commission 
for Indonesia) were so at variance with 
those of the Netherlands as to disturb 
bilateral relations severely. Australia 
uncompromisingly condemned what came 
to be called the second Dutch police 
action directed against the Republic in 
December 1948. During this period, 
however, there was recognition on both 
sides that the difference, sharp though it 
was, was abnormal and undesirable and 
it proved to be no more than temporary. 


West New Guinea question 

The situation changed abruptly when 
following the transfer of sovereignty to 
Indonesia, the latter, led vociferously by 
President Sukarno, asserted at once a 
demand for the transfer to Indonesian 
sovereignty of West New Guinea, the 
disposition of which territory had in 
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effect 2een left aside during earlier 
negotiations. Australia, for its own 
reasons, supported the Netherlands in 
vigorously resisting this claim. The two 
countr es co-operated closely in the United 
Nations, to whose General Assembly the 
issue was submitted in 1954 and several 
succeeding years, and in 1957 adopted a 
joint declaration providing for the 
co-operative development of the Dutch- 
and Australian-administered ports of the 
island. By the end of the decade, how- 
ever, attitudes on New Guinea in both 
countr es were changing to an extent 
which made possible the eventual 
transfer of West New Guinea to Indonesia. 
With the settlement of the West New 
Guinea question, while a phase of 
particularly intensive Australian-Dutch 
co-operation came to an end, the severe 
differences of the 1945-50 period had 
receded into the past and a normal 
friendly relationship was there to stay. 

It has been and remains a relationship 
between two countries, separated by 
distance and each having its own focus 
of regional interest, but which (as the 
Netherlands Prime Minister, Mr den Uyl, 
said in welcoming his Australian 
counterpart, Mr Whitlam, at The Hague 
in January 1975) look upon the world 
in much the same way and between 
which co-operation is natural. Before 
looking at the present phase of the 
relationship in general it is useful to look 
at the course of economic and social 
relations, in the latter of which e substantial 
and beneficial current of Dutch 
immigration to Australia has figured 
prominently. 


Trade 

The undeveloped and partly-developed 
Australia of the nineteenth century had 
few products df interest to the Nether- 
lands and in any event the predominance 
of Britain in the life of the Australian 
colonies and Britain's early lead in the 
Industrial Revolution ensured a pattern of 
trade which until well into the twentieth 
century did not favour trade with the 
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Prime Minister of the Netherlands, 
Mr J. M. den Uyl. 


Netherlands, although the beginning of 
somewhat tenuous commercial ties 
between the Netherlands and Australia 
was stimulated by the services of Dutch 
shipping. Moreover, the earlier phase of 
modern economic development in the 
two countries was somewhat similar, in 
that before World War II both were 
largely agricultural countries (although 
the Netherlands was engaged to a greater 
extent in trading and processing of 
agricultural products and possessed a 
larger industrial sector than Australia). 
While Australia had a major export to 
Europe in wool, the ports of the 
Netherlands were not the traditional 
handlers of this trade. 

After 1945 both countries embarked 
upon major industrial expansfon, and in 
recent years the structure of trade between 
the two countries has changed. This has 
come about, on the one hand, through 
the emergence of Australia as an advanced 
economy requiring sophisticated imports 
and its rapidly growing capacity to export 
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large quantities of minerals and coal ; 
and on the other, through the Nether- 
lands’ increasing importance as the point 
of entry into Europe for these materials 
and as a processor of them. Australian 
exports to the Netherlands in 1975-76 
were about $173 million, making the 
Netherlands the thirteenth most important 
market for Australia. The Netherlands’ 
exports to Australia for the same period 
were about $129 million. 


Dutch investment in the Australian 
economy, of which the activities of 
Philips and Royal Dutch Shell are 
conspicuous examples, has hitherto been a 
significant though not a major feature of 
the relationship. It could be expected to 
increase in importance under the 
stimulus of official interest and arrange- 
ments including the Double Taxation 
Agreement concluded in September 1976. 
Dutch Government and business leaders 
have indicated that they are favourably 
disposed to a greater Dutch participation 
in the Australian economy. Means of 
achieving this are the subject of continuing 
discussions. 


Migration 

Dutch migration to Australia is largely 
a contemporary phenomenon but it has 
made a major contribution to Australia’s 
development. At the Australian census of 
1933 there were only 1272 people of 
Dutch birth resident in Australia. In the 
years immediately preceding the Second 
World War, however, the Netherlands 
Government turned its attention towards 
Australia as a possible outlet for surplus 
population. As early as 1938 a Dutch 
investigation established that Australia 
could offer many good opportunities to 
Dutch emigrants. In the following year an 
agreement was concluded between the 
Australian and Netherlands Governments 
providing for the active involvement of the 
Netherlands authorities in the selection, 
placement and welfare of Dutch migrants— 
a feature common to the major Netherlands- 
Australian Migration Agreements in the 
post-war years. 


The outbreak of war delayed 
implementation of this agreement but 
on 31 December 1946 it was renewed at 
the request of the Australian Government, 
the latter expressing its willingness to 
admit not only farm and skilled industrial 
workers but also a large number of 
unskilled labourers. The immediate results 
were disappointing. Lack of shipping, 
high costs of transport and limited 
accommodation in Australia were initial 
impediments to the development of 
migration, so that only 2581 Dutch 
emigrants moved to Australia between 
1947 and 1949 inclusive. However, in 
the latter year both Governments were 
able to overcome these difficulties and 
1950 was to see the first large-scale 
movement of Duch emigrants to Australia. 
In that year 9268 people left for Australia. 
This wave, which was part of a much 
larger influx of European migrants, brought 
its own problems and in April 1951 a 
new Australia- Netherlands Migration 
Agreement came into force designed to 
safeguard more effectively the interests of 
individual migrants. Provision was also 
made for the settlement of former 
members of the Dutch armed services, 


The Prinsengracht (Prince's 
Canal) in Amsterdam, 
capital of the Netherlands. 
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many from the East Indies, and for former 
Resistance workers. Provision of 
accommodation and financial subsidies 
from both Governments were important 
elements in the migration program. 

The economic and social circumstances 
of each country subsequently were to play 
a decisive role in determining migration. 
In the early 1950s the Netherlands 
Government predicted very accurately the 
Netherlands rate of population increase 
against employment prospects, producing 
a result requiring resort to migration. At 
the same time the Netherlands Govern- 
ment continued to support the welfare of 
those encouraged to leave their homeland. 
For its part, the Australian Government 
found an increasing need for skilled labour 
and a level of intake more compatible 
with limited available investment. The 
circumstances in each country were to 
change again and again, dictating shifts 
in the emphasis and volume of the 
migration program. The Agreement of 
1951 was renewed in 1956 and again in 
in 1961. A new Migration and Settlement 
Agreement came into force on 
30 December 1965 together with the 
Australia- Netherlands Assisted Passage 
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Migration Arrangement. Both were to 
remain in force for five years, renewed 
annually thereafter. 


While the flow of Dutch migrants 
diminished gradually from the peak 
reached in the 1950s, it was to remain 
from the Australian viewpoint a valued 
contribution to national development. 
This was recently confirmed when the 
Australian Minister for Immigration and 
Ethnic Affairs, Mr M. J. R. MacKellar, in 
June 1976, during an official visit to the 
Netherlands, announced that Australia 
hoped to attract twice as many Dutch 
settlers in the following year as the fewer 
than 500 of 1975. Today there are about 
160 000 Dutch settlers in Australia spread 
across both rural and urban societies. 


The reverse flow of Australians to the 
Netherlands has been relatively 
insignificant although a number of Dutch 
migrants have returned home, in part 
attracted by more favourable retirement 
and social security benefits in the 
Netherlands. Of these a large number 
continue to seek to return to live again in 
Australia. A number of Dutch servicemen 
returned from the Pacific War with 
Australian brides. Other Australians have 
come to reside in the Netherlands for 
commercial, scientific and cultural 
purposes. Australians at present make a 
certain contribution to music and ballet in 
Dutch society, reciprocating the enrich- 
ment of Australia’s cultural life by such 
notable Dutch people as Willem van 
Otterloo, conductor of the Sydney 
Symphony Orchestra, and visiting Dutch 
performers of the calibre of singer Elly 
Ameling. An Australian adviser helped 
in the early stages of the development of 
nuclear energy in the Netherlands. One 
large Australian transport company today 
operates in the Netherlands, competing 
successfully in an industry for which the 
Dutch are renowned. Furthering this 
mutual enrichment are a number of 
Australian Government sponsored 
programs to enable Dutch students to 
study and work in Australia. ` 
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Relations today 


The Netherlands in the 1970s is a 
highly-developed industrial country 
profoundly committed to new forms of 
European organisation, a charter member 
both of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organisation and of the European 
Communities. It has shed its territorial 
responsibilities in the South-East Asian 
and Pacific region, though in consonance 
with the changing nature of the world 
and of international responsibilities it 
continues to play a constructive role there 
through the Asian Development Bank 
(ADB), the Economic and Social 
Commission for Asia and the Pacific 
(ESCAP) and other regional development 
agencies. Its European vocation, perhaps 
the most striking feature of its international 
outlook today, in no way diminishes its 


_ interest to Australia with its own regional 


foci of attention. Rather the contrary, 
since there is a clear need for and real 
possibilities of an updated, complementary 
and mutually beneficial relationship 
between Australia and Western Europe 
including, notably, the European 
Communities which as a whole already 
form our second trading partnership. 


In Australia’s foreign policy increasing 
attention is devoted to our relations with 
Western Europe in many fields of mutual 
interest, and concern for our relationship 
with the Netherlands, an important 
element in this evolving Europe, is 
inseparable from that more general 
concern. 


In the two countries’ participation in 
world affairs their similarity of outlook 
is reflected in close and friendly bilateral 
consultation on a variety of subjects and 
in co-operation in world forums where 
their attitudes reflect a shared concern for 
a stable and equitable world order. 
There is every expectation that their 
relationship will continue to build on the 
healthy foundation already firmly 
established. 


Prime Minister's visit to 
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Papua New Guinea 


The Prime Minister, the Rt. Hon. Malcolm Fraser, and Mrs Fraser, visited 
Papua New Guinea from 7 to 11 February 1977 at the invitation of the 
Papua New Guinea Prime Minister, Mr M. T. Somare. The Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, the Hon. Andrew Peacock, accompanied Mr Fraser 
throughout the visit. The visit reciprocated Mr Somare’s visit to Australia 


in March 1976. 


During the visit Mr Fraser and 
Mr Peacock had extensive and wide- 
ranging discussions with Mr Somare and 
other Papua New Guinea Ministers on 
issues of international, regional and 
bilateral concern. At the conclusion of the 
visit, the two Prime Ministers issued a 
joint communique setting out details of 
their discussions, and a joint statement 
describing the nature of the future 
Australia-Papua New Guinea defence 
relationship. 

The visit reflected the close and friendly 
bilateral relations which Australia and 
Papua New Guinea enjoy. In their joint 
communique, the two Prime Ministers 
reaffirmed the ‘great importance which 
they and their Governments attached to 
the relationship’, and referred to the great 
value they placed on the warm personal 
relationship which had developed between 
them. They stated that they and their 
Ministerial colleagues would maintain 
direct and frequent consultation on all 
matters of importance to the relationship. 


Joint communique 


Following is the joint communique 
issued on 11 February in Port Moresby 
by the Prime Minister of Australia, 
the Rt. Hon. Malcolm Fraser, and the 
Prime Minister of Papua New Guinea, 
Mr M. T. Somare: 

At the invitation of the Prime Minister 
of Papua New Guinea, the Rt. Hon. M. T. 


Somare, the Rt. Hon. Malcolm Fraser, 
accompanied by Mrs Fraser, paid an 
official visit to Papua New Guinea for 
a period of four days from 7 to 11 
February 1977. The Hon. Andrew Peacock, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, also 
accompanied Mr Fraser throughout the 
visit. Mr Fraser visited Port Moresby, Lae, 
Wewak, Vanimo, Mount Hagen and Daru. 
Mr Fraser expressed his disappointment 
that weather conditions had prevented his 
visiting Mendi as planned. 

Mr Fraser paid courtesy calls on 
His Excellency the Governor-General, 
Sir John Guise, and the Speaker of the 
National Parliament, the Hon. Mr Barry 
Holloway. He also had discussions with 
the Leader of the Opposition, Sir Tei Abal. 


Mr Somare extended a warm welcome 
to Mr Fraser and his party on the first 
official visit to Papua New Guinea of an 
Australian Prime Minister. 


The two Prime Ministers exchanged 
views on the domestic situation in their 
two countries. Mr Fraser expressed 
support for the purposeful and progressive 
policies which the Government of Papua 
New Guinea had pursued since coming 
to office in 1972. Mr Somare took note of 
Mr Fraser's account of recent economic 
and other developments in Australia. He 
expressed understanding of the 
Australian Government's determination to 
overcome the problems of unemployment 
and inflation. ` 
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During the visit, Mr Fraser had extensive 
and wide-ranging discussions on issues 
of international, regional and bilateral 
concern to both countries with Mr Somare, 
the Hon. Sir Maori Kiki, Deputy Prime 
Minister, Minister for Defence and 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and Trade, 
the Hon. Mr Julius Chan, Minister for 
Finance, the Hon. Mr Ebia Olewale, 
Minister for Justice, and other Papua 
New Guinea Ministers. 


International and regional matters 

Mr Somare explained to Mr Fraser 
Papua New Guinea's universalist foreign 
policy which called for friendly relations 
with all countries except those which 
practise social or racial policies 
unacceptable to Papua New Guinea. 
Mr Fraser said that the Australian Govern- 
ment sought to deal with international 
problems in a realistic way and to work 
with others in finding practical solutions 
as they arose. The two Prime Ministers 
noted the wide range of common 
interests of their two countries. They 
appreciated that, while there would be 
some difference of emphasis on certain 
aspects of foreign policy, this would not 
prevent close co-operation between 
Australia and Papua New Guinea on 
international matters. 

The two Prime Ministers discussed and 
noted developments of mutual interest 
in the world. They agreed on the 
importance to world peace of the 
maintenance of the global balance between 
the super powers, and expressed their 
strong opposition to the proliferation of 
nuclear weapons. They welcomed the 
importance placed by the President of the 
United States, Mr Carter, on nuclear 
disarmament, especially his desire to 
proceed quickly towards a comprehensive 
test ban treaty and to achievé further 
progress in the limitation of strategic 
arms. Mr Fraser informed Mr Semare that 
Australia intended to co-operate to the 
fullest extent possible with other uranium 
producing countries in the most stringent 
application of safeguards on the export 
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of uranium and that he had already 
written to the President of the United 
States about this matter. 

The two Prime Ministers agreed that the 
Pacific and Indian Oceans were very 
important areas of political and strategic 
concern to both Australia and Papua New 
Guinea. Mr Somare reaffirmed his view 
that both oceans should be zones of 
true peace and neutrality. He also 
reaffirmed his support for the United 
Nations declaration of the Indian Ocean 
as a zone of peace. Mr Fraser said that, 
pending the achievement of this objective 
with which Australia has sympathy, there 
should be a balance of forces between 
the great powers in the Indian Ocean at 
as low a level as possible. He also 
expressed the firm view that it is not in the 
interests of the region that any great 
power should dominate the Indian Ocean. 

Both Prime Ministers agreed to work 
closely with countries within the South 
Pacific and South-East Asia to develop 
closer co-operation and mutual under- 
standing particularly through the South 
Pacific Forum and the Association of 
South East Asian Nations (ASEAN). 

Both Prime Ministers expressed their 
countries’ commitment to the South 
Pacific region and reaffirmed their 
intention to continue efforts to strengthen 
regional co-operation through such 
organisations as the South Pacific Forum, 
the South Pacific Bureau for Economic 
Co-operation (SPEC) and the South 
Pacific Commission. They agreed that 
these organisations had a significant 
part to play in the development of the 
region and expressed the hope that the 
role and responsibilities of SPEC could 
be expanded to make it an even more 
effective arm of the Forum. 

Mr Somare commended the Australian 
Government for its positive contribution 
to the economic progress of the South 
Pacific island nations. 

The two Prime Ministers stressed that 
Australia and Papua New Guinea had a 
common interest in close co-operation 
between their two countries and the 


countries of South-East Asia. Both Prime 
Ministers acknowledged the importance 
of South-East Asia for the security of 
Australia and Papua New Guinea and 
supported the basic objective of the South- 
East Asian countries of excluding great 
power rivalry from their region. They 
welcomed the progress that had been 
made in co-operation between the 
members of ASEAN and the steps taken 
by the ASEAN countries to extend 
mutual co-operation in the economic 
field. 

In exchanging views on their respective 
visits to Indonesia, the two Prime Ministers 
noted with satisfaction the close and 
developing bilateral relations between 
their countries and their common 
neighbour. 

The two Prime Ministers agreed on the 
continuing importance of the Common- 
wealth of Nations. They expressed their 
confidence that the forthcoming Common- 
wealth Heads of Government Meeting 
would’ provide a valuable opportunity for 
discussions on issues of international 
concern. The Prime Ministers reviewed 
the important issues likely to be raised at 
the meeting and noted the value of these 
consultations. Mr Somare welcomed 
Mr Fraser’s intention to conduct further 
consultations on these matters with other 
Commonwealth leaders in the Pacific. 
The two Prime Ministers noted recent 
developments in Africa. These would 
clearly be an important topic for 
discussion at the Commonwealth Heads 
of Government Meeting. The two Prime 
Ministers expressed concern and regret 
over Mr Smith's rejection of the most 
recent British proposals aimed at producing 
a peaceful transition to majority rule in 
Zimbabwe. The two Prime Ministers 
hoped that a just and equitable settlement 
could soon be found in the interest of all 
the peoples of Africa. They also expressed 
their opposition to the practice of racial 
discrimination wherever it exists. 

The two Prime Ministers noted with 
particular concern the problems of 
development in the countries of the third 
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world end of reducing the gap between 
the developed and the developing 
countries. They agreed that the developed 
and developing nations must co-operate 
in finding practical solutions to the 
challenge of economic development. They 
agreed further that, to the extent that the 
call for a new international economic 
order is a call for practical and viable 
change in economic policies affecting the 
international economic system, it should 
have the support of all nations. 

The two Prime Ministers noted that, 
although the various interests of their two 
countries differed, each recognised the 
necessity of finding solutions to the debt 
problem facing developing countries as 
well as ensuring stable and remunerative 
prices for their commodities. Mr Somare 
strongly endorsed Mr Fraser's view that 
there was a need for donor countries to 
provide assistance to developing countries 
in ways—such as Australia’s long- 
standing policy of extending its aid to 
developing countries in grant form—that 
will avoid adding to their debt burden. 
Further, Mr Somare welcomed Mr Fraser's 
intention to raise this matter at the 
forthcoming Commonwealth Heads of 
Government Meeting. 

In respect of the Integrated Commodity 
Program as set out in UNCTAD (UN 
Conference on Trade and Development) 
Resolution 93 (iv), the two Prime Ministers 
agreed that decisions on particular aspects 
of the program could only be made in 
the light of necessary studies and detailed 
examination. Both Governments were 
prepared to participate in such studies 
and examinations. The two Prime 
Ministers welcomed Papua New Guinea's 
forthcoming accession to the Lome 
Convention as a demonstration of 
practical co-operation between developed 
and developing countries. 

The two Prime Ministers affirmed that 
their respective countries, as active 
participants, were fully committed to 
working for a successful outcome of the 
United Nations Law of the Sea Conference. 
They acreed that the Conference, having 
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made less progress than had been hoped 
during 1976, deserved a determined effort 
to reach a conclusion, from all participants, 
at its next session in May. They noted 

that both countries shared many common 
aims in the development of this important 
field of international law, and expressed 
confidence that those developments would 
provide new opportunities for regional 

and bilateral co-operation. 


Bilateral matters 

The two Prime Ministers reviewed the 
broad range of bilateral relations between 
Papua New Guinea and Australia. They 
were pleased to note the progress made 
in negotiating arrangements on a number 
of important bilateral matters since their 
discussions in March, 1976. 

The two Prime Ministers noted with 
considerable satisfaction the entry into 
force on 1 February this year of the Papua 
New Guinea-Australia Trade and 
Commercial Relations Agreement. The 
Prime Ministers reaffirmed their commit- 
ment through the Agreement to the 
maintenance of substantial freedom of 
trade between the two countries and to 
the further development of a mutually 
beneficial trading relationship. 

The two Prime Ministers expressed 
pleasure that the two Governments had 
reached agreement on air services between 
Australia and Papua New Guinea, which 
accorded Papua New Guinea's national 
flag carrier, Air Niugini, traffic rights to 
and from Sydney, Cairns and Brisbane. 
The Australian carrier, Qantas, had been 
granted rights to and from Port Moresby 
and one other centre in Papua New Guinea 
to be nominated at a later date. 

The two Prime Ministers noted that the 
new aid arrangements, including the five- 
year aid commitment, agreed at their 
March 1976 meeting, had been introduced 
with effect from 1 July 1976. They agreed 
to keep in close touch on the further 
implementation of these arrangements 
which had progressed very well. 

Mr Somare reaffirmed that the untied 
grant aid provided by the Australian 
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Government was much appreciated by his 
Government. He stressed that it was the 
most suitable form of aid because it 
permitted Papua New Guinea to plan and 
implement its own development priorities. 

The two Prime Ministers noted that 
Papua New Guinea would change to a 
calendar fiscal year from 1 January 1978. 
They agreed that officials should meet 
early in the second half of 1977 to discuss 
the level of supplementation, above the 
basic minimum of $180 million already 
agreed upon, in the third year of the five- 
year period. 

Mr Somare expressed his appreciation of 
the reserves standby facility provided for 
Papua New Guinea by the Australian 
Reserve Bank from 1 April 1976. He 
requested that this facility continue to be 
made available beyond the currently 
agreed date of termination, 31 December 
1977, to correspond with the term of the 
present aid agreement. Mr Fraser took 
note of this request. 

The two Prime Ministers recalled their 
agreement in March 1976 that it was 
important to reach an equitable and 
permanent settlement on all issues relating 
to Torres Strait. They noted that their two 
Foreign Ministers, acting with Cabinet 
authority, had accordingly entered into 
negotiations in May 1976. The Foreign 
Ministers announced in June that they 
had reached agreement on a number of 
points basic to a settlement. In subsequent 
months, much further progress had been 
made. Notably, provisional agreement had 
been reached on the location of a seabed 
boundary running some 1200 miles from 
the Arafura Sea, through the Torres Strait 
and out through the Coral Sea. 

The two Prime Ministers also noted 
that, despite the considerable progress 
already achieved, there were some issues 
on which agreement had not been reached. 
The two Prime Ministers and their 
Ministerial colleagues said that their two 
Governments were determined and 
confident that these issues could and 
would be resolved through a continued 
process of bilateral negotiations. They 
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also agreed that, in the meantime, these 
matters would not be allowed to affect the 
close and warm relations existing between 
their two countries. 

Mr Somare explained that, in view of 
the need for Papua New Guinea, as an 
independent country, to adopt its own 
limits of national sea and seabed jurisdic- 
tion, his Government had considered it 
necessary to secure the passage through 
Parliament of enabling ‘national seas’ 
legislation. His Government felt some 
urgency in implementing this legislation 
with a view to negotiations with third 
countries on jurisdiction and resource 
questions. 

There is an understanding between the 
two Governments that, notwithstanding 
the passage in the Papua New Guinea 
Parliament of the national seas legislation, 
no action or proclamation will be taken in 
respect of the Torres Strait area under 
or in relation to that legislation pending a 
reasonable opportunity for progress 
through further negotiations. 

The two Prime Ministers said that their 
two Governments would, as hitherto, 
approach the further negotiations on 
Torres Strait in a spirit of amity and 
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co-operation. Neither Government would 
be assuming positions of rigidity or 
inflexibility. The two Prime Ministers 
agreed that more work would need to be 
done by officials on the complex and delicate 
issues involved and that, accordingly, they 
did not wish to set a time limit for the 
completion of the negotiations. 

The two Prime Ministers noted with 
satisfaction that, following intensive and 
detailed negotiations between their 
Defence Ministers, their Government had 
in January 1977, entered into a Status of 
Forces Agreement which made proper 
legal provision, in accordance with 
customary international practice, for the 
status of service personnel from either 
country when present in the other. Their 
Governments had also concluded arrange- 
ments covering subsidiary matters 
including the provision of supply support 
to the Papua New Guinea Department of 
Defence by thé Australian Department of 
Defence. 

The Prime Ministers said that they and 
their Ministerial colleagues had also given 
the most careful consideration to the 
broad nature of the future defence 
relationship between Australia and Papua 
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New Guinea. Full agreement had now 
been reached between them on this most 
important matter, details would be 
announced in a separate joint statement 
which was also being issued today, 

11 February 1977. 

The two Prime Ministers reaffirmed the 
great importance which they and their 
Governments attached to the relationship 
between their two countries, noting that it 
extended well beyond Governmental 
matters into a wide variety of fields and 
personal contacts. They said that they 
placed great value on the warm personal 
relationship which had developed between 
them and which would facilitate the 
further development of the existing close 
and harmonious understanding between 
their two countries. They and their 
Ministerial colleagues undertook to 
maintain direct and frequent consultation 
on all matters of importance to the 
relationship. 

Mr Fraser thanked Mr Somare for the 
warm and friendly welcome which had 
been extended to him, to his wife and to 
all members of his party, both in Port 
Moresby and in the provincial centres they 
had visited. He asked Mr Somare to 
convey his personal thanks to all those 
who had been involved in the visit 
arrangements and who had made his visit 
such a pleasant and interesting one. 


Joint statement on defence 


Following is the joint statement by 
the Prime Minister of Australia, the 
Rt. Hon. Malcolm Fraser, and the 
Prime Minister of Papua New Guinea, 
Mr M. T. Somare, on the defence 
relationship between Papua New 
Guinea and Australia: 

The Prime Minister of Papûa New 
Guinea, the Rt. Hon. Michael Somare, MP, 
and the Prime Minister of Australia, the 
Rt. Hon. Malcolm Fraser, CH, MP, today 
issued a joint statement on the future 
defence relationship between Papua New 
Guinea and Australia. 
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The two Prime Ministers affirmed that 
both their Governments attached high 
importance to continuing the close 
co-operation between their two countries 
in defence matters. They acknowledged 
their Governments’ desire to contribute 
to the strengthening of peace and stability 
in their common region. They declared 
that it was their Governments’ intention 
to consult, at the request of either, about 
matters affecting their common security 
interests and about other aspects of their 
defence relationship. 

Mr Fraser confirmed Australia’s 
willingness to continue, at the request of 
the Papua New Guinea Government, to 
assist in the development of the Papua 
New Guinea Defence Force, and in 
development projects carried out by 
Australian Service units in Papua New 
Guinea, through such arrangements as: 

» the attachment of Australian service- 
men to the Papua New Guinea Defence 
Force; 

a the location in Papua New Guinea of 
formed units of the Australian Services ; 

a the provision of military training, both 
in Australia and Papua New Guinea; 

= the undertaking of joint projects which 
will develop particular Papua New 
Guinea Defence Force capabilities ; 

a co-operation in combined exercises 
between the Australian and Papua 
New Guinea forces in either country ; 

a assistance with transport, logistic 
support and technical services. 

The two Prime Ministers agreed that the 

continuation of such arrangements, and 

the details of their implementation, would 
be as decided by their two Governments 
from time to time. 

The two Prime Ministers noted that both 
Governments had already entered into 
the following Agreement and subsidiary 
Arrangements negotiated by the Papua 
New Guinea Minister for Defence, the 
Hon. Sir Maori Kiki and the Australian 
Minister for Defence, the Hon. D. J. Killen:. 
=» a Status of Forces Agreement to make 

proper legal provision, in accordance 
with customary international practice, 


for the status of all Service personnel 
from either country present in the 
other. This Agreement would be 
registered with the United Nations; 

a an Arrangement for continuing with the 
provision of supply support to the 
Papua New Guinea Department of 
Defence by the Department of Defence, 
Australia; and 

=» an Arrangement to continue with 
consultative procedures to ensure that 
‘there would be adequate and timely 
consultations between their two 
Governments on politically sensitive 
situations in which Australian loan 
personnel might be involved. 


Both Prime Ministers expressed their 
satisfaction and confidence that this joint 
statement, and the Agreement and 
Arrangements mentioned in it, appropriately 
reflected the desire of their Governments 
to maintain and develop the close and 
co-operative defence relationship between 
their two countries. 


Address by Mr Fraser 


Following is the speech by the 
Australian Prime Minister, the 

Rt. Hon. Malcolm Fraser, at a return 
dinner he gave, in Port Moresby on 
10 February, for the Prime Minister 
of Papua New Guinea, Mr M. T. 
Somare: 

It is indeed an honour for me to be the 
first Australian Prime Minister to visit 
Papua New Guinea since your indepen- 
dence celebrations seventeen months 
ago. 

Although | have visited Papua New 
Guinea on three previous occasions, this 
extended visit has enabled me not only 
to have substantive and valuable 
discussions with you, Mr Prime Minister, 
your colleagues and the Leader of the 
Opposition, but has also allowed my wife 
and me to see more of your exciting and 
beautiful country. 

The links between Papua New Guinea 
and Australia are many and varied, and 
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since independence a range of complex 
agreements and arrangements have been 
negotiated amicably and successfully. 
These do not depend solely on the actions 
of Government to sustain them. They are, 
above all, personal links based on a close 
understanding of each other over many 
years. They reach into every corner of our 
two societies. 


We have a relationship which is soundly 
based and which looks confidently towards 
the future. The strength of our relation- 
ship allows us to discuss issues in a 
straight-forward way and to find mutually 
satisfactory solutions. The continuation 
of this plain and open approach, which to 
date has marked all our discussions and 
negotiations, is essential if our relationship 
is to be further strengthened. 


The Foreign Minister and | greatly 
welcomed, as part of the continuing 
discussion between us, the commitment 
from Papua New Guinea which the 
Australian Government shares, that the 
Torres Strait issue can and ought to be 
concluded by friendly negotiation between 
our two countries. That is the proper way 
to settle matters. There is an understanding 
between the two Governments that 
notwithstanding the passage in the Papua 
New Guinea Parliament of the National 
Seas Legislation no action or proclamation 
will be taken in respect of the Torres 
Strait area under or in relation to that 
legislation pending a reasonable 
opportunity for progress through further 
negotiations. This gives greater weight to 
the view that we have jointly expressed 
on the first day in which we had discus- 
sions that the matter can and ought to 
be resolved by friendly negotiations 
between us and in those circumstances 
| am confident that the result will be one 
which will protect and preserve the rights 
of people because | think that really is 
the important thing in the Torres Strait 
area. 


It is in this spirit that negotiations on 
Torres Strait will continue during the 
coming months. It is our desire, and | 
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know it is your desire, Mr Prime Minister, 
that a mutually satisfactory settlement be 
concluded. 

Mr Prime Minister, since coming to 
office my Government has given high 
priority to laying a solid basis for this mew 
era of our relationship. We have reaffirmed 
the importance of a close relationship 
between Australia and Papua New Guinea. 
We have reaffirmed the pledge of 
successive Australian Governments to 
give the highest priority to assistance to 
Papua New Guinea. Indeed, we have 
improved on it. The aid agreement which 
you and | announced during your visit 
to Australia last March was a long term 
Australian commitment for a guaranteed 
minimum level of aid each year for five 
years. As you have told us, this agreement 
has made a substantial contribution to 
Papua New Guinea's ability to make its 
own decisions, to define its own policies 
and order its own priorities as an 
independent nation. 

Both Papua New Guinea and Australia 
live in a world where there are many 
tensions, divisions and problems. Both 
Our nations seek to contribute to the 
resolution of these issues. Among the 
most important of them is the relationship 
between developed and developing 
nations and the economic gap between 
rich and poor countries. Mr Prime Minister, 
we have discussed these matters in the 
last few days. We agreed, that the need 
to bridge the gap between the developed 
and developing nations is pressing. 
Phrases such as—the north-south dialogue, 
the new international economic order— 
have been coined to capture the 
imagination of men and build a greater 
commitment to come to grips with the 
problem, precisely because such phrases 
can win people's loyalties and commit- 
ments. The words must be qfven a 
meaning which can be translated into 
reality. Otherwise, the idealism.which they 
enlist will be dissipated. Unrealistic 
expectations will be created which, in the 
longer run, will produce a disenchantment 
and frustration. 
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There is a need for change in policies 
between nations, sometimes for 
significant change. To the extent that 
the call for a new international economic 
order is a call for practical and viable 
change in economic policies affecting the 
international economic system, it should 
have the support of all nations. But if the 
call is for a total change of our inter- 
national system, the result will be 
misdirected energies, and unrealistic 
expectations—we will not be coming to 
grips with the real problems. 

Australia believes that making improve- 
ments within the essential framework of 
the existing international economic system 
holds out the greatest hope for the 
economic progress of all nations. Present 
international economic problems are not 
caused by the system itself, but by some 
of the policies nations pursue within the 
system—it is these that should be 
changed, not the system. 

One of the major problems facing 
developing nations is that of getting secure 
access to markets of the developed world. 
You have had particular problems in 
gaining access for your timber products. 
We also have had difficulties in gaining 
access for some of our products. 
Importing countries need to understand 
that there must be continuity of trade : 
both ways. We have been pressing this- 
view bilaterally and multilaterally. We 
will be pressing it at CHOGM (Common- 
wealth Heads of Government Meeting). 

Australia has long supported the idea 
of commodity agreements to provide 
exporters with fair prices and reliable 
markets and importers with secure 
supplies. 

Another serious problem is the growing 
debt burden of the developing nations. 
For years Australia has stated that aid to 
developing countries should be provided 
in ways which avoid adding to their debt 
burden. Our aid to Papua New Guinea is 
grant form, and untied. Governments that 
purport to give aid but do so tn the form 
of tied loans are in reality providing an 
indirect subsidy to their own industries. 


If all the developed countries had 
followed the lead provided by the Australia- 
Papua New Guinea relationship the 
2normous third world debt burden would 
not have emerged. If our lead were 
followed now, the magnitude of the debt 
problem would be substantially diminished. 

Australia and Papua New Guinea are 
members of the Commonwealth and 
Mr Somare and | will soon be attending 
the Commonwealth Heads of Government 
Meeting in London. The Commonwealth 
of Nations is important, and this Meeting 
will seek to come to grips with the major 
issues of the world today. For too long 
some people have regarded the Common- 
wealth as an appendage from a past era. 
They have neglected the fact that it is 
a multi-racial association which can 
contribute significantly to international 
affairs. 

The Commonwealth is a unique 
institution in which a diversity of nations 
of different social, cultural and economic 
backgrounds can meet together in an open, 
constructive and sympathetic climate. 

Unlike the United Nations the Common- 
wealth is smaller and more intimate. The 
superpowers are not members and the 
rivalries they engender are more distant. 
Nowhere else, not even in the United 
Nations, do some thirty Heads of Govern- 
ment take time from their normal pressing 
duties to spend a week or so together 
discussing the problems facing the 
world. 

The Commonwealth is a microcosm of 
the international community. It should be 
used to make a real contribution to 
resolving the problems we face. 

Australia regards the matters to be 
raised in London as so important that we 
are establishing a task force composed of 
all relevant departments to examine the 
issues and to advise on how we may most 
effectively approach them. Moreover, 
Australia has deliberately begun a process 
of consultations with Commonwealth 
leaders in our region. 

We have spoken with Mr Lee Kuan Yew 
(the Prime Minister of Singapore) and 
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now with you, Mr Prime Minister. | have 
invited the Prime Ministers of Fiji, New 
Zealand, Tonga and Western Samoa to 
visit Aust-alia for an exchange of views 
prior to the Commonwealth Heads of 
Government Meeting. Mr Peacock will be 
discussing these matters with Malaysian 
leaders when he visits Malaysia in April. 

We in Australia want the benefit of all 
your view's before we finalise our own. 
One of the major issues discussed at 
CHOGM will be the developments in 
Africa. Tre political difficulties in this area 
derive from the continuing attempt of one 
race to subordinate another. We have 
repeatedly said that the only way to 
resolve the Rhodesian problem is by a 
significart and early move to majority rule. 
We regre- that Mr Smith (the Rhodesian 
leader) has rejected the British proposals. 
So far as South Africa is concerned, 
Australia has stated its views on the policy 
of apartheid many times. It is a system 
which cannot and will not work. 

Both Australia and Papua New Guinea 
are strongly opposed to apartheid, and any 
other form of racism. Our two nations 
have mary interests in common. 


In the Pacific region we both support 
the idea of increased regional co-operation 
and we are both members of the South 
Pacific Forum. We share a common 
desire that the aspirations of island nations, 
in political and economic areas, can be 
achieved Much has been done already 
but | am confident that there is scope for 
further initiatives towards co-operation 
between the peoples of the region. 


In South-East Asia, both our govern- 
ments attach priority to our relations with 
the ASEAN (Association of South-East 
Asian Nations) countries. We both support 
the basic objective of those countries in 
excluding great power rivalry from the 
region. 

Mr Prime Minister, although my stay 
in your country has not been long, it has 
enabled me to see at first hand some of the 
many changes which are now taking 
place hee. Your desire for the new to be 
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balanced by a respect for the past, for 
tradition and cultural heritage, has been 
particularly impressive. 

It is this delicate but vital balance 
between innovation and traditional values 
which will provide an important sense of 
continuity and stability. 

| would like to pay a tribute to the great 
progress Papua New Guinea has made 
in the early days of your independence. 
Above all, you are developing your sense 
of nationhood and pride in your achieve- 
ments as a people, 

Papua New Guinea has made a reality 
of its independence and its future is in the 
hands of its own people. In a world 
where conflict and tensions remain the 


order of the day, our relationship is proof 
that two nations of vastly different social 
and economic backgrounds can live as 
close to each other as we do without 
stultifying one another's separate identity 
and aspirations. 

Mr Prime Minister, thank you for having 
invited me to visit Papua New Guinea. | 
have found our discussions both 
stimulating and valuable. The hospitality 
my wife and | and all those with me have 
received has been quite overwhelming. 

On their behalf, and on my own behalf, 
Mr Prime Minister, | thank you and your 
colleagues, and the many other people 
who have been involved in making this 
visit so interesting and enjoyable. 


Papua New Guinea's new Governor-General 


sworn in 


On 7 February 1977 Papua New Guinea’s former Governor-General, Sir John Guise, submitted his 
resignation to take effect from 28 February. On 14 February, Papua New Guinea’s Prime Minister, 
Mr M. T. Somare, announced to the Parliament that the Queen had accepted Sir John’s 
resignation on the advice of the National Executive Council (the Papua New Guinea Cabinet). 


Under the provisions of the PNG Constitution, 
the Governor-General is appointed by the Queen 
in accordance with advice tendered by the 
National Executive Council. The Council's advice 
is given in accordance with a decision of the 
Parliament made by a simple majority vote in an 
exhaustive secret ballot. 

On 17 February the PNG Parliament nominated 
Mr Tore Lokoloko for appointment as Governor- 
General. Mr Lokoloko defeated the only other 
candidate, a former Minister, Mr Thomas Kavali, 
by sixty-one votes to eighteen. Or 23 February 
the Queen agreed formally to the appointment 
of Mr Lokoloko as Governor-General and he 
was sworn in at a special session of Parliament 
on 1 March. He was also created a Knight 
Grand Cross of St Michael and St George. 

Sir Tore, who comes from Kerema in the Gulf 
Province, is aged forty-six and is married with 
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ten children. Before entering the House of 
Assembly (the pre-independence fore-runner of 
the Parliament) in 1968, he was deeply involved 
in the co-operative movement in PNG and had 
studied the operation of co-operatives in India 
for a year. From 1968 to 1972 he was Ministerial 
Member for Public Health, and attended the 
United Nations General Assembly in 1969. 
Following the 1972 elections he became an 
Opposition front bencher. He was awarded a 
CBE in 1975. 


Sir Tore has travelled extensively overseas and 
speaks four languages, English, Pidgin, Motu 
and his native Toaripi. 

As a senior Papuan Member of Parliament, 
Sir Tore’s nomination as Governor-General was 
supported by both Government and Opposition 
parties, 
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Caribbean elections bring few changes 


In the final months of 1976 general elections were held in four countries of the Commonwealth 
Caribbean :Jamaica, Trinidad and Tobago, Barbados and Grenada. In three elections the ruling party 
was returned to office while in Barbados a new government was elected whose policies are unlikely to 


differ appreciably from its predecessor's. 


The election results show the voters’ reluctance to seek significant political changes and reaffirm that 
in the Caribbean personalities are as decisive a factor as policies in securing electoral support. 


Elections were held in Jamaica on 15 December 
1976. The result was a landslide victory for the 
People’s National Party (PNP) led by the Prime 
Minister, Mr Michael Manley, which won forty- 
seven seats to the thirteen won by the opposition 
Jamaican Labour Party (JLP). The governing 
party received fifty-seven per cent of the vote 
in what the Opposition leader, Mr Edward Seaga, 
described as a ‘decisive victory’. The magnitude of 
the PNP’s victory suprised observers and part 
of the PNP’s success must be attributed to 
Mr Manley himself. He is probably the most 
charismatic and dynamic political figure which 
Jamaica has produced for some years and as 
an extremely effective orator, he, personally, 
undoubtedly swung many votes to the PNP. 

The traditional pattern of Jamaican policies 
has been for the PNP to draw its support from 
the better-off urban dwellers and for the JLP to 
appeal to the less educated rural and urban poor. 
The 1976 election result demonstrates that 
dramatic changes in voter loyalty have taken 
place. Opposition candidates won or came close 
to winning four traditional PNP seats in the 
wealthier suburbs of Kingston. The PNP increased 
its vote massively in the poorer sections of 
Kingston and in large swings took traditional JLP 
seats in the plantation parishes of St Thomas and 
Portland while increasing its vote by smaller 
percentages elsewhere in the rural areas. 

The wealthier voters who rejected the PNP did 
so primarily because of the prevailing economic 
recession which has hit them hardest. Balance 
ef payments problems and strict exchange controls 
have removed many ‘non essential’ imports from 
the shops and the prices of local goods continue 
to rise, though at a declining rate. The mounting 
wiolence in Jamaican life is of particular concern 
to the more prosperous groups in society who 
see their lives and their property threatened. 
Violence in Jamaica is not a new phenomenon 
but it had, until recently, been confined to the 
slums of western Kingston where it did not affect 
the wealthy groups. The opposition JLP laid 
particular emphasis on the Government's poor 
economic management in its pre-election 


publicity campaign. It blamed the PNP for much of 
the violence and also attacked the Government's 
links with Cuba stressing that there could be an 
eventual installation of a communist regime in 
Jamaica. These claims met with general public 
scepticism and the economy and political 

violence in general rather than ‘communism’ seem 
to have been the major issues that persuaded the 
better off to vote for the JLP. 

Mr Manley, in the wake of his triumphant 
election campaign, is the predominant figure in 
the new edministration. He has been under 
pressure to find useful tasks for his embarrassingly 
large parliamentary majority and, as a result, the 
new Cabinet, announced on 3 January 1977, has 
been greatly expanded and the structure of the 
executive has been made more complex. He has 
been careful to balance the factions in Cabinet 
and in the Ministries in which Ministers of State 
and Parliamentary Secretaries have been appointed. 

Mr Manley has announced that he does not 
view the 3lection result as cause for change in the 
rate of implementation or direction of his 
Government's policies. 


Trinidad and Tobago 

The five-yearly general elections were held in 

Trinidad and Tobago on 13 September 1976 and 
resulted in the return for the fifth successive time 
of the rul ng People’s National Movement (PNM) 
led by Prime Minister, Dr Eric Williams. His party 
won twenty-four of the thirty-six seats. The 
United Labour Front (ULF) won ten seats and the 
Democratic Action Congress (DAC) two seats. 
In the 1971 elections the main opposition parties 
boycotted the elections in protest against the use 
of voting machines with the result that the PNM 
took all thirty-six seats. 

At sixty-five years of age, Dr Williams is the 
oldest member of Parliament. Four months before 
the elections the PNM was wracked by discord 
as senior officials attempted to force the Party 
leader to become more responsive to their ideas. 
Dr Williams answered these demands with a 
series of acerbic uléimatums to his party. Opposition 
evaporated in the face of Dr Williams’ forceful 
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action and most PNM candidates acceded to his 
authority, although a notable exception was 

Mr Karl Hudson-Phillips, a former heir apparent 
to Dr Williams, who is now no longer in 
Parliament. The election victory in September was 
thus as much a personal victory for Dr Williams 
as a victory for the PNM. 

In a fifty-five per cent poll the superior party 
organisation of the PNM was a crucial factor in its 
victory. Dissatisfaction with the inefficiency and 
lack of direction of the Government did not 
appear to have been translated into votes for the 
opposition parties. The continued prosperity of the 
island's oil-based economy removed any focus 
from opposition attack upon the Government's 
record. Supporters of the PNM, traditionally 
workers in the civil service and tertiary industry, 
elderly black people, and the substantially 
multi-racial middle class benefited in particular 
from Trinidad’s economic prosperity and relatively 
heavy voting was recorded among those groups. 


The United Labour Front (ULF) has become 
the major force in opposition. The party is 
avowedly multi-racial and it ran successful black 
candidates in the Indian sugar belt areas. The 
Front’s success appears to owe less to its platform, 
which basically advocates Government control 
of the economy through nationalisation, than to 
the real economic achievements made on behalf 
of the sugar workers by Mr Basdeo Panday, 
President General of the All Trinidad Sugar 
Workers and Estate Union and to Mr Panday’s 
personal charisma. 


In Tobago, both sitting PNM members lost their 
seats to Mr A.N.R. Robinson’s Democratic Action 
Congress (DAC). The DAC was the only party 
besides the PNM to contest all seats and it 
obtained eight per cent of the vote but a dis- 
porportionate amount of this support was in 
Tobago. Although Trinidad and Tobago have 
been under a joint administration since 1898, 
Tobago has always felt neglected. This is a 
grievance which Mr Robinson, who comes from 
Tobago, has successfully exploited. 


Barbados 

On 2 September 1976, the Barbados Democratic 
Labour Party (DLP) Government led by Mr Errol 
Barrow, which had been in power since 1961, 
was heavily defeated in the quinquennial general 
elections. The Opposition Barbados Labour Party 
(BLP) won seventeen of the twenty-four House 
of Assembly seats. In the previous elections, in 
1971, the DLP won eighteen seats to six for the 
BLP. The Barbados Labour Party, led by Mr Tom 
Adams has promised Barbadians greater efficiency 
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in government, lower taxes, and higher social 
service benefits. These promises in themselves 
were probably not very influential (the BLP’s 
platform only became available one week before 
the election) and it seems that the major factors 

in the BLP’s victory were dissatisfaction with the 
island’s economic problems (particularly unemploy- 
ment) and the general feeling that it was time 

for a change. Ministers other than the former 
Prime Minister, Mr Barrow, had not been 
impressive and Mr Barrow’s considerable 
enthusiasm had recently shown signs of flagging. 
By voting for Mr Adams, Barbadians could change 
the government without effecting any major 
changes in Barbadian society. 

Since taking office Mr Adams has dissociated 
himself from the destabilisation claims of his 
predecessor. He is quoted as saying that ‘We do 
not think the United States is in any way guilty 
of destabilising Barbados’. Mr Adams has also 
finally decided to break Barbados’ long-standing 
diplomatic relations with the Republic of China 
and to seek establishment of relations with the 
People’s Republic of China. Domestically, Mr Adams 
has announced that he will continue the current 
development plans for Barbados, with the 
emphasis on attracting overseas capital. 


Grenada 

Mr Eric Gairy, one of the Caribbean’s most 

colourful politicians was returned to power in the 
elections in Grenada on 7 December 1976. His 
Grenada United Labour Party (GULP) retained 
nine out of the fifteen seats in the House of 
Assembly while the Opposition Peoples Alliance 
(conservative and radical elements opposed to 
Gairy) captured the remaining six seats. The 
leader of the New Jewel Movement (NJM), 
Mr Maurice Bishop, as leader of the largest 
group within the Alliance, has been elected 
Leader of the Opposition. The Alliance is to 
function as one group within Parliament. 

The Grenadian economy is in a difficult state 
with balance of payment problems, high 
unemployment and under-employment which has 
been exacerbated by a tourist slump. The elections 
were the first since the trauma of the pre- 
independence strikes and riots and the Govern- 
ment was expected to lose some ground, 
particularly in the urban area of St Georges and 
the more sophisticated South-West part of the 
island. This was balanced by Mr Gairy’s personal 
following in the rural districts. The reduced 
representations of GULP in the new legislature 
indicate that although there may be dissatisfaction 
with Mr Gairy’s style of administration the 
island is not prepared for change. 
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EASTERN EUROPE 


Dissident activity in Eastern Europe 


There has been a marked increase in dissident political activity in Eastern Europe in recent months 
probably due to the fact that dissident groups see the impending Review Conference on Security and 
Co-operation in Europe (CSCE) in Belgrade as an opportunity to draw attention to their complaints. 


Dissident activity has, in most cases, centred 
on those articles of the Final Act of the 
Helsinki Conference on Security and Co-operation 
in Europe, which pledge its signatories to promote 
and respect human rights and fundamental free- 
doms. A Review Conference is scheduled to take 
place in Belgrade this northern summer, two years 
after the Helsinki Conference, at which there 
will be a review of the implementation of the 
Final Act provisions. The dissident groups see the 
period leading up to the Review Conference as 
an opportunity to exert pressure on their 
respective Governments to grant their demands. 
These demands vary from country to country 
within Eastern Europe but tend to centre around 
such issues as freedom of movement and the free 
flow of ideas and information. 

The most prominent scene of dissident activity 
in recent months has been Czechoslovakia, where 
several hundred Czechoslovak citizens have signed 
a document entitled Charter 77. This document, 
which was published widely in the Western press 
on 6-7 January 1977, calls for stricter observation 
by the Czechoslovak Government of various 
international covenants on human rights, including 
the CSCE Final Act. The authors of the document 
stress that Charter 77 does not represent a 
political opposition movement within 
Czechoslovakia ; nevertheless since its publication 
several of the signatories have been arrested or 
subjected to harassment and interrogation and 
it now appears that a small number wil! be tried 
and sentenced. A significant development was 
the announcement by the Czechoslovak authorities 
on 31 January 1977 that the Charter 77 document 
represents a breach of Czechoslovak law and 


that its supporters are liable to prosecution and 
imprisonment. 

In the Soviet Union long-standing dissident 
activity has increased in recent months and has 
drawn a sharp reaction from the authorities. 
Following the release of the dissident, Mr Vladimir 
Bukovsky, from gaol in December 1976, the 
Soviet authorities have been faced with a number 
of illegal exhibitions, symposiums, publications 
and meetings by various religious, ethnic, cultural 
and intellectual dissident groups. The authorities 
have respcnded by arresting prominent dissident 
spokesmen, including Dr Yuri Orlov, Mr Alexander 
Ginzburg and Mr Mikola Rudenko, all of whom 
are connected with an unofficial organisation set 
up to monitor the Soviet Union’s compliance with 
the pledges it made on human rights at the 
Helsinki Conference. It has also been reported 
that the Soviet physicist Dr Andrei Sakharov has 
been warned by the authorities that his activities 
in connection with this organisation leave him 
open to prosecution. 

Dissidert activity in the German Democratic 
Republic has focused on the CSCE provision for 
the reunion of families and on cultural freedom. The 
exile in November 1976 of Wolf Biermann, a 
dissident political poet and folk singer, drew 
substantia criticism from artists, writers and other 
intellectuals withjn the German Democratic 
Republic. Mr Biermann’s exile followed a series 
of critical articles, statements and poems by a 
group of dissatisfied writers and artists which 
requested the Government of the German 
Democratic Republic to ease restrictions on travel 
outside the country in accordance with the Final 
Act of the Helsinki Conference. The situation has 
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been aggravated by the increasing number of 
German Democratic Republic citizens applying 

to emigrate as the CSCE provisions on reunion 

of families become more widely known. The 
authorities are reluctant to allow substantial 
emigration in view of the serious labour shortage 
in the country, and at one stage went so far as 

to restrict access by German Democratic Republic 
citizens to the Federal Republic of Germany's 
mission in East Berlin. 


In Poland, recent dissident activity has an 
economic and a political motivation. It began after 
the Polish Government's attempt in June 1976 
to raise basic food prices. Riots and strikes ensued, 
and when the Government attempted to prosecute 
the offenders a group of twenty prominent 
intellectuals responded by forming a Committee 
for Workers’ Defence. The Committee's stated 
aim is to aid, financially and morally, workers who 
lost their jobs as a result of the June events. On 
3 February the First Secretary of the Polish 
United Workers’ Party, Mr E. Gierek, announced 
that he had called on the Polish Council of State 
to consider granting amnesty to workers 
imprisoned after the June riots. 


The Yugoslav and Romanian Governments have 
also been subjected to critical statements by some 
of their citizens recently although in both cases 
such activity has been on a smaller scale than 
elsewhere in Eastern Europe. In Yugoslavia 
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guarantees of civil rights are being sought through 
judicial interpretation of existing laws. 

The reactions of the various Eastern European 
Governments to criticism over human rights 
issues has conformed to a general pattern. In 
each case there has been surveillance and 
harassment, in varying degrees, of individual 
dissidents, statements linking the dissidents with 
groups in the West whose interests are described 
as being inimical to those of the Socialist 
community, and campaigns aimed at showing 
broad public opposition nationally to the 
dissidents’ position and at discrediting the 
dissidents personally. 

It is these measures which have drawn stern 
criticism from the Western public and press as 
well as from many of the West European 
communist parties and several Western govern- 
ments. The basis of this criticism has been that 
such measures give substance to the dissidents’ 
claims that the CSCE provisions on human rights 
are not being respected. The subject is likely to 
be increasingly a focus of interest as the date of 
the Review Conference in Belgrade approaches. 
Although there is little evidence that the 
participants wish to see this Conference become 
a forum for mutual recrimination, the Eastern 
European governments may come under severe 
criticism at the Conference unless they come to 
some sort of agreement with their respective 
dissidents. 
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The Australian Minister for 
Immigration and Ethnic 

Affairs, Mr M. J. R. MacKellar 
(left), during discussions 

with President Makarios of 
Cyprus in Cyprus this month. 


CHINA 


Australia- China cultural relations 


Since the establishment of diplomatic relations between Australia and the People’s Republic of China in 
December 1972, the Governments of both countries have placed mportance on the role played by 
people-to-people contacts in the overall development of relations between Australia and China. Such 
centacts, at all levels, are regarded as playing an essential role in breaking down the barriers of 
ignorance and unfamiliarity between the peoples of both countries. 

The reciprocal cultural exchanges arranged by the Australian and Chinese Governments over the 

past two years have played an integral part in establishing Australian-Chinese relations on their 


present footing. 


A program of cultural exchanges between 
Australia and China began in earnest in 1975. 
Exchanges have involved art, literature, music, ballet 
and sport. The cultural exchange programs began 
fermally after a visit to China in late 1974 by an 
Australian delegation led by Professor Peter 
Karmel, Chairman of the Australia Council. The 
purpose of the mission was to gain knowledge of 
Chinese cultural activity and organisation, and to 
negotiate a program of exchanges for the 1975 
calendar year. The mission was a highly successful 
way of establishing contact and of arriving at an 
agreed program of activities. 

1975, the first year, set a brisk pace. Australian 
volley ball and basketball teams visited China, 
and a Chinese soccer team made a successful 
taur of Australia. There was as well an exchange of 
delegations of environmental specialists. In the 
field of performing arts, the Rosny Children’s 
Choir from Tasmania made a three-week visit to 
China. An Australian composer, John Curro, went 
to China to work with Chinese musicians, 
including the Shanghai Philharmonic Society, 
which was later to tour Australia. Additionally, 
three ballet teachers, Garth Welch, Margaret 
Scott and Dianne Parrington, made a tour of 
China, where they gave demonstrations of Western 
ballet techniques to Chinese dancers. 

In return, China sent to Australia the Shanghai 
Philharmonic Society, an orchestra which 
combines Western instruments with the traditional 
Chinese. The orchestra performed, and was well 
received, in Sydney, Newcastle, Canberra, 
Melbourne and Adelaide. This was the first time 
the orchestra had visited a Western country, 
although it had previously performed in Japan. 

In the area of visual arts, the Australia Council 
mounted a special exhibition of Australian land- 
scape paintings, which was shown to large 
audiences in Peking and Nanking. It was one of 
the first exhibitions of Western art seen in China 
for many years. The Chinese in return offered an 
exhibition of contemporary crafts which was 


displayed in Myers Melbourne store, again before 
large audiences, 


The heart of the cultural exchanges package for 
1975 was a decision to begin a continuing 
exchange of language students: five Australian 
and five Chinese students go each year to study 
in the other country for a period of up to two 
years. It was also agreed that there should be a 
regular annual exchange at university level of 
language teachers. The first Australian lecturer 
taught English in Shanghai, and his Chinese 
counterpart taught Chinese at the Australian 
National University. It is hoped that when 
economic circumstances permit, the student 
exchanges can be expanded. 


Activity continued in 1976, but at a somewhat 
more moderate pace. The student and teacher 
exchanges are now firmly established. In the 
sporting field, an Australian tennis team led by 
Neale Fraser visited China to play competition 
and exhibition matches, and to demonstrate 
Australian tennis techniques. An Australian soccer 
team visited China and a Chinese badminton 
team made a successful tour of Australia’s main 
badminton centres—Perth, Adelaide and 
Melbourne. 


A delegation of prominent Chinese dance 
artists worked for a month in Australia with 
Australian ballet schools teaching Chinese theatre 
acrobatic techniques. Their visit reciprocated the 
1975 visit to China by Australian ballet teachers. 
In October three Australian arts writers: Cyril 
Pearl-literature, Professor Roger Covell- music 
and Ms Nancy Borlase- art, visited Peking, 
Shanghai and several other centres to observe 
Chinese cultural activities in their own particular 
fields of interest. 

Preparations for the 1977 program are under 
way and 1977 promises to be an active year. 


The Chinese Archaeological Exhibition, valued 
at $189 million and containing 233 pieces dating 
from 500 000 BC to 1400 AD, was opened in 
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Melbourne on 18 January by the Australian Prime 
Minister the Rt. Hon. Malcolm Fraser, It is due te 
open in Sydney on 24 March and, following 
recent Chinese agreement that its tour of Australia 
be extended, it will now be shown in Adelaide 
as well. 

Arrangements are already in hand to implement 
during 1977 the program of exchanges announced 
to mark the Prime Minister's visit to China in 


June last year. These include an exchange of 
language teacher delegations, an exhibition of 
Australian fauna, an exhibition of Chinese peasant 
paintings and an exchange of animals between 
Peking and Taronga Park Zoos. The regular 
academic exchanges will continue. An Australian 
women’s gymnastic team will visit China and in 
return Australia will receive a Wushu martial 

arts troupe. 


Australia joins maritime satellite organisation 


On 1 February Australia became a party to the Convention establishing an international maritime 
satellite organisation (INMARSAT). The purpose of INMARSAT is to make communications by means 
of satellite available to the nations of the world on a global and non-discriminatory basis. The 
Convention makes it clear that the organisation is to act for peaceful purposes only. 


A maritime satellite system would offer many 
advantages over the existing high frequency 
system by way of improved telecommuniecations 
service, including better distress and safety 
warnings, to ships at sea. In particular such a 
system would: 


m replace existing communications by medium 


and high frequency radio which are subject to a 


number of disadvantages (for example 
crowding of the frequency spectrum, 
unreliability of reception) ; 


=m provide a world-wide marine communication 
system so that, for example, shipping agents 
in Australia can get in direct contact with 
ships in the Atlantic area; 


m provide a highly reliable navigational aid to 
ships; and 


= provide fully automated connections between 
shipping and public telephone and telegraph 
networks, 


The Convention and the Operating Agreement 
were adopted by the Inter-Governmental 
Conference on the Establishment of an Inter- 
national Maritime Satellite System. in London in 
September 1976. The Operating Agreement, which 
is to be signed either by governments or by 
competent governmental or non-governmental 
entities designated by governments, establishes 
financial, technical and operational rights and 
obligations for parties to it. 4 
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The establishment costs of INMARSAT will be 
financed by contributions from signatories in 
proportion to their investment shares. The 
investment shares that have been allotted to the 
United States and Japan, for example, are 
seventeen per cent and 8.45 per cent respectively 
of the total shares to be subscribed in the 
organisation. Australia’s allotment of two per cent 
(up to $5 m) would assure it of a seat on the 
Council, which is the main policy organ of the 
Organisation. The Council is composed of 
eighteen representatives which have the largest 
investment shares in the Organisation and four 
other representatives elected by the Assembly 
in order to ensure that the principle of just 
geographical representation is taken into account. 
Australia’s allotment to the Organisation is to be 
provided by the Overseas Telecommunications 
Commission (Aust.). 

The INMARSAT Convention will enter into 
force sixty days after the date on which states 
representing ninety-five per cent of the initial 


investment shares have become parties to the 


Convention. This is not expected to occur for 
some time yet. 

The decision to take part in INMARSAT 
emphasises the Government's continuing desire 
to keep Australia at the fore-front of world 
communications developments, as had happened 
previously with its participation in other organisa- 
tions such as the International Telecommunications 
Satellite Organisation (INTELSAT). 
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U.N. Conference on Territorial Asylum 


Australia was one of the eighty-five states represented at the United Nations Conference on Territorial 
Asylum which met in Geneva from 10 January to 4 February to negotiata provisions for an international 


convention on territorial asylum. 


Groups of experts had met in 1971, 1972 and 
1975 and it was hoped that the conference might 
have been in a position to adopt a convention 
regulating in what circumstance contracting 
states should grant asylum in their territory or 
refrain from arbitrarily rejecting applicants for 
asylum who are at the frontier or in the territory 
of the state concerned. 

In the event, only three articles out of at least 
ten which were expected to be considered were 
adopted at the conference, but their provisions 
constituted the major and most controversial 
parts of the proposed convention. 

The first of the Articles adopted in committee 
requires contracting states to endeavour, in a 
humanitarian spirit, to grant asylum in their 
territory to persons eligible for the benefits of the 
convention. The second Article sets out in detail 
the categories of persons who are candidates 
fer asylum: those faced with a definite possibility 
af persecution for reasons of race, colour, national 
ar ethnic origin, religion, nationality, kinship, 
membership of a particular social group or 
political opinion or who face the possibility of 
prosecution or punishment for reasons directly 
related to the above matters. 

In each case the person concerned must be 
unable or unwilling to return to the country of 
his nationality or habitual residence. Persons who 
are still liable to prosecution or punishment for 
serious offences do not qualify for asylum. 

The third Article states that a person who is 
eligible for the benefits of the convention (in 
accordance with the second Article) shall not be 
subjected by a contracting state to measures such 
as rejection at the frontier, return or expulsion 
from the territory of that state if to do so would 
compel him to remain in or return to a territory 
with respect to which he has a well-founded 
fear of persecution, prosecution or punishment for 


any of the reasons set out above. The exceptions 
to this provision are limited to individuals or 

large influxes of persons which present security 
problems and to persons who constitute a danger 
to the community of the country concerned. 


Apart from the East Europeans and, with one 
or two exceptions, the Western European and 
Others Group (to which Australia belongs), 
members of geographical groups did not vote 
consistently. African and Asian nations were 
generally divided on issues considered at the 
conference. Generally, states were reluctant 
to adopt provisions which they thought might 
involve derogations from their sovereignty. 


Although Australia is not the subject of territorial 
asylum applications to the same degree as a 
number of land-locked and predominantly 
European states, such as Austria, it has never- 
theless displayed a continuous interest in the 
subject. At the conference it secured the adoption 
of a number of amendments to the draft Articles. 
The Government believes there is a need to 
consolidate and develop, on a universal basis, 
existing law on territorial asylum and that this 
can best be achieved by formulating certain 
basic principles in a single legally-binding 
instrument. Existing instruments on territorial 
asylum, such as the 1967 United Nations 
Declaration on Territorial Asylum, do not meet 
those conditions. 


A number of other draft provisions, such as the 
question of regulating international co-operation 
in cases where atontracting state faces a mass 
influx of persons seeking asylum will require 
consideration at a further session of the conference. 
It is expected that the question of venue and 
timing for a final session will be determined at 
the Thirty-Second Session of the United 
Nations General Assembly. 
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OECD economic survey of Australia 


The Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development (OECD) released on 3 February its 
fourth survey of the Australian economy The previous report was released in August 1975. 


In the latest report the OECD supported the 


Australian Government's economic stratejy of giving 


top priority to further reducing inflation as 
‘virtually the only possible strategy in the 
conditions applying’. This was notwithstanding 
the fact that the short term cost of this strategy 
would be below-capacity growth and higher 
unemployment for a time. 


The report claimed that inflation could have 
been brought down to nine per cent in “977 had 


it not been for the November devaluation, which 
came after the completion of the survey and was 
only referred to in a postcript to the report. 

The postscript said that the main effect of 
devaluation would be upward pressure on prices, 
some stimulation of demand and an improvement 
in the balance of payments. It added that the 
effect of the devaluation would depend on 

the future policies of the Government, particularly 
its monetary policy which would have to be 
changed. 


Cyprus: The Makarios-Denktash meeting 


Following a four-hour meeting in Nicosia on 12 February between President Makarios of Cyprus and 
Mr Rauf Denktash, leader of the Turkish- Cypriot community, U.N. Secretary-General Mr K. Waldheim, 
under whose auspices the meeting was eld, said that the two leaders had taken a major step forward 
towards agreed guidelines for negotiations to find a peaceful solution to the Cyprus dispute. 


Mr Waldheim said that the meeting had resulted 
in an agreed document containing concrete 
instructions and principles for the negotiations, 
and announced that the intercommunal «alks 
(stalemated now for a year) would re-open in 
Vienna in late March. 


Although Mr Waldheim declined to give details 
of the principles which had been agreed. he did 
confirm that they involved the issues of reedom 
of movement in Cyprus, territorial and 
humanitarian questions and agreement ‘to 
maintain the unity of the state on a federal basis, 
a bi-communal basis’. 


President Makarios said after the meeting that 
Greek and Turkish Cypriots were now agreed 
on the establishment in Cyprus of a ‘federal, 
unified, bi-communal, independdht and mon- 
aligned state’. Noting that this was a ‘semious 
concession’ on the Greek-Cypriot stde, tre 
President indicated that he would consicer 
Turkish-Cypriot concessions cn the territorial 
question and on freedom of seftlement as of 
equivalent importance. While stressing tt at there 
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had been no agreement on freedom of movement 
and settlement, or on the right of any Cypriot to 
own property anywhere on the island, the 
President did admit, for the first time, that the 
return of all Greek-Cypriot refugees to their 
former homes in the north could cause major 
problems for the Turkish Cypriots in any attempt 
to establish a federal state. 

Mr Denktash was a little less optimistic than the 
President, stressing repeatedly that the process 
of negotiation still had a long way to go. He 
said that time was needed to eliminate the legacy 
of eleven years’ mistrust and that the present 
generation would have to make sacrifices for the 
sake of their heirs. However, the Turkish- 
Cypriot leader added that, if all went well, a 
settlement could be reached in a year to eighteen 
months. He noted that the principal concession 
made by President Makarios had been to agree 
to the concept of a bi-zonal solution, while his 
own concession had been to accept the principle 
of a ‘package’ deal (previously, the Turkish- 
Cypriot side had insisted upon settling the 
constitutional aspects of the dispute ahead of 


ctrers, such as territorial or humanitarian aspects). 

~lthaugh both leaders and Mr Waldheim have 
been careful to avoid over emphasising the 
significance of the recent talks, they do represent 
a marked improvement in the atmosphere. The 
impasse which has characterised the dispute for 
so ong has been broken, at least temporarily : 
both sides have talked directly to each other at 
tne highest level, the intercommunal talks (which, 
hopefully, will be regular and even continuous), 
ereto resume and a new spirit of compromise is 
evident. 


AUSTRALIA 


It remains to be seen, however, if the 12 February 
meeting wil prove to have been the first step in a 
continuing process leading to a peaceful solution. 
The meeting must be seen partly in the context 
of considerable efforts by outside powers, notably 
the United States and the European Communities, 
to encourage new negotiations and of both 
leaders’ natural desire not to appear as the cause 
of a continuing stalemate. Only time will tell if 
genuine compromise and progress will flow from 
it, but meanwhile it seems the most hopeful 
development for Cyprus in a long time. 


New Department head takes up duties 


Ths newly appointed Secretary of Australia’s Department of Foreign Affairs, Mr N. F. Parkinson, took 
up duties in Canberra on 28 February. 





The newly appointed Secretary of the Australian 
Department of Foreign Affairs, Mr N. F. Parkinson, 
whe was previously Australia's Ambassador to 
tne United States. 


Mr Parkinson, aged fifty-one, was previously 
Australia’s Ambassador to the United States from 
1 February 1976. Mr Parkinson was one of two 
Deputy Secretaries of the Department at the time 
of his appointment to Washington. He succeeds 
Mr A. P. Renouf, who has gone to Washington 
as Ambassador. 


Mr Parkinson was educated at The King’s 
School in Sydney and graduated from the 
University of Sydney with First Class Honours in 
History. He served overseas with the RAAF 
during the war and joined the Department of 
Foreign Affairs in 1951 after completing his 
university studies. 


In the course of his career in the Department, 
Mr Parkinson has served in Cairo, Hong Kong, 
Moscow, Wellington and Kuala Lumpur as well 
as holding the post of Australian High 
Commissioner in Singapore from 1970 to 1974. 


positions in the D@partment in Canberra and 
served from 1967 to 1970 as Chairman of the 
Joint Intelligence Committee in the Department 
of Defence. Mr ParRinson was appointed a 
Deputy Secretary of the Department in 
December 1974. He js married and has two 
daughters. 


Mr Parkinson porn a number of senior 
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Visit to Singapore by the Minister for Foreign 


Affairs 


The Australian Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. Andrew Peacock, visited Singapore on 


20—21 January. 


During his visit Mr Peacock paid a courtesy call on President Sheares, and held discussions with 
the Prime Minister, Mr Lee Kuan Yew, the Deputy Prime Minister, Mr Goh Keng Swee, the Foreign 
Minister Mr S. Rajaratnam and the Senior Minister of State for Foreign Affairs, Mr Lee Khoon Choy. 
He also opened the new chancery building of the Australian High Commission. 


In his speech at the chancery opening 
Mr Peacock referred to the many interests 
Singapore and Australia have in common, 
including membership of the Commonwealth, 
important trading ties, and defence links through 
the Five Power Defence Arrangements. 
Mr Peacock said that there were ‘regular inter- 
changes at all levels of our societies and in a 
wide variety of fields’. Mr Peacock spoke of 
Australia’s support for the Association of South 
East Asian Nations (ASEAN) and emphasised 


President of India dies 


President Fakhruddin Ali Ahmed died in New 
Delhi on 11 February at the age of seventy-one. 
He had returned from Kuala Lumpur the previous 
day, having cut short an official tour of South-East 
Asia. Mr Ahmed, elected in August 1974, was 
the fifth President of India and the second 
Muslim to hold the position. 

A lawyer, Mr Ahmed began his political career 
by joining the Indian National Congress in 1931. 
He was arrested twice before India achieved 
independence in 1947. In 1958 he became 
Finance and Law Minister in Assam and then in 
1965 went to New Delhi as Union Minister for 
Irrigation and Power. 

He was appointed Industrial Development 
and Company Affairs Minister in.1967 and three 
years later, was appointed Foad Bnd Agriculture 
Minister, a position he held unti®his election 
as President. ‘e 

President Ahmed is survivedsby his widow, 
two sons and a daughter. $ 

The Acting President of India is Mr B. D. Jatti, 
the former Vice-President. 
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that the development of co-ordination and co- 
operation within the Association was a factor 
of the greatest importance in South-East Asia 
and to its neighbours. 

In his talks with Singapore leaders Mr Peacock 
discussed a wide range of regional and inter- 
national issues, including future economic 
co-operation between Australia and ASEAN. 
Mr Peacock invited the Foreign Minister, 

Mr Rajaratnam, to visit Australia at a mutually 
convenient time. 


f 

DECADE FOR ACTION 

TO COMBAT RACISM 

| AND RACIAL 
nf DISCRIMINATION 





The Director of the Institute of Contemporary 
Art, in Sydney, Mr P. McGillick, with Australia's 
entry in the international emblem and poster 
design competition to publicise the U.N. Decade 
against Racism and Racial Discrimination. The 
poster was designed by Mr J. Ovington of 
Brisbane. 


UNESCO: Acropolis appeal 


Following is the address by the Australian 
Prume Minister, the Rt. Hon. Malcolm 
Fraser, in which he announced that the 
Australian Government would contribute 
$790 000 to the appeal for the preservation 
ofthe Acropolis. Mr Fraser gave the address 
at the Australia Day Fair in Adelaide on 

371 January. 


| am delighted to be able to open this Australia 
Day Fair. 

When Governor Phillip raised the Union Jack 
at Camp Cove 189 years ago, | am sure he could 
nor have imagined the immense progress that 
Australia would make in the relatively short time 
span of 189 years. For the first few years following 
the historic flag raising, the early settlers celebrated 
the occasion as ‘Anniversary Day’. Not that there 
was much cause for celebration. Things were 
‘ough, crops were hard to cultivate and stocks 
were, for the first years at least, meagre. But the 
first Australians came through it, and since those 
daws Australians have faced great challenges 
to@ether and overcome them. 

Men and women from all the world’s nations 
hawe come to live in Australia seeking in their 
own way to build a better life for themselves and 
their children. In the last thirty years, more than 
three million migrants have come to Australia, 
attracted by the opportunities which Australia 
offers, Australia’s freedom and its equality. 

This Fair was inaugurated by the Good 
Neighbour Council in 1975 to invite South 
Australians to acknowledge and participate in the 
commemoration of Australia Day. The Fair 
demonstrates that Australia is a multicultural 
community and has benefited immensely from the 
mixture of cultures. Ethnic arts and craft displays 
take their place in this Fair alongside surf life 
sawing displays, emergency fire fighting displays, 
demonstrations, marching girls, gymnastics and 
folk dancing from many countries. Ethnic cultures 
have added a new dimension of diversity and 
ricaness to the traditions of those other migrants, 
the English, Scots and Irish. What is emerging 
fram this is a distinctive Australian culture which is 
derived from the best all cultures can offer. 

Fortunately, the days of Anglo-Saxon conformity 
are over, and | believe that we are all better off as a 
nation and as individuals because of this. One 
can love Australia and participate effectively in 
Australian life, as is obvious today, while retaining 
an affection and preserving the heritage of one’s 
cu ture and origin. The number of people who 
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refuse to recognise this are rapidly diminishing and 
this is as it should be. 

Today we are a nation of 13.5 million people 
and one quarter of our people were either born 
overseas or are the children of migrants. Without 
the contribution made by migrants, we would be ` 
limited in both our achievements and our 
aspirations, limited in our capacity to grasp the 
promise Australia holds out. We would be poorer 
economically, demographically and culturally. A 
great contribution has been made by ethnic 
groups to Australia’s culture, and Australia should, 
in turn, make a contribution to enhancing and 
preserving the culture of the countries from which 
migrants came. 

This Fair is a particularly appropriate place to 
announce that the Australian Government will be 
contributing $100,000 to the appeal for the 
preservation of the Acropolis, which United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organisation (UNESCO) is undertaking in 
conjunction with the Greek Government. The 
Acropolis is one of the most magnificent achieve- 
ments of human civilisation. To this day it is 
still looked to as the foundation and inspiration 
of our arch tecture, and it must be the greatest 
symbol of the Greek civilisation which contributed 
so fundamentally to western civilisation. The 
Acropolis, having been pillaged by the citizens of 
numerous nations in the past, some under the 
pretext that they were protecting its treasures, has 
now been attacked by a more modern enemy— 
atmospheric pollution. Pollution has been eroding 
the marble surfaces and other stones, and there 
is an urgent need for restoration work. The 
monies fron the appeal will be used to carry out 
this work. Our contribution to the appeal is a 
token of Australia’s regard both for the architec- 
tural splendour of the Acropolis and for the 
contribution made by Greeks to Australian society. 
It is a demonstration of our recognition that 
Australia is a vital multi-cultural society, and of 
our concern with the former homelands of all 
Australian citizens. 

Today, while we are celebrating Australia Day 
as a holiday, | believe we should all reflect on 
Australia’s past, her present and her future. We 
should reflect on the values that make us proud 
of Australia and lgd us to make Australia our home. 
We should reflec§on what we have done to 
strengthen thesggvalues and what we may have 
done to w2ak em. We should reflect on 
whether we have j&st taken our values for 
granted and not tha@ght at all. Then we should 
reflect on what we@re going to do about making 
Australia tre better place of which we all dream. 
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STATEMENTS 


Meeting with U.S. Secretary 
of State 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. Andrew 


Peacock, announced on 3 February that he will 
hold talks in Washington on 25 March with the 
United States Secretary of State, Mr C. R. Vance. 

Mr Peacock said that he was pleased to be 
able to exchange views with Mr Vance so scon 
after the inauguration of Mr Carter as President 
and the advent of the new U.S. Administration. 

He pointed out that the meeting had been a 
result of an exchange of correspondence between 
the Prime Minister, the Rt. Hon. Malcolm Fraser, 
and Mr Carter following Mr Carter's election. 

Mr Peacock said that the meeting would 
provide a valuable contact with the new 
Administration and an opportunity to explore the 
direction of U.S. policies. It would also be am 
opportunity to explain at first hand Australia’s 
views and positions in the many areas of mutual 
interest. 

‘Australia is keen to follow up the new 
Administration’s general pledge to enter into 
closer consultations with traditional allies on a 
wide range of matters,’ Mr Peacock said. 


Thirtieth anniversary of 
South Pacific Commission 


Following is the message the Australian 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. 
Andrew Peacock, sent on 6 February to the 
Secretary-General of the South Pacific 
Commission (SPC), Dr E. Macu Salato, to 
mark the thirtieth anniversary of the 
signing of the Canberra agreement which 
set up the South Pacific Commission: 

As a co-signatory of the Canberra agreement 
on 6 February 1947, please accept my personal 
best wishes, and those of the Australian Govern- 
ment on the occasion of the celebration of the 
thirtieth anniversary of the South Pacific 
Commission. 

For Australia it is eminently appropriate that 
1977, the thirtieth anniversary year of the SPC, 
will be distinguished as a year of consolidation 
and reform. We have been glad tg play a 
supporting role to the efforts of tie Island 
countries that made this possibleXand | take this 
opportunity to reaffirm my Gove ent’s support 
for the continuing efforts of th Commission to 









advance the well-being of theJpeople of the South- 


Pacific and develop the spirit 
ship and co-operation. 
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regional friend- 


| would also take this opportunity to extend to 
you Mr Secretary-General, and your Staff, my 
appreciation of the loyal and devoted service that 
you have given to the Commission and its 
members in the past, and during the current period 
of evolution and reform. You, and Commission 
members can be justly proud that due to combined 
effort the South Pacific Commission stands on 
the threshold of a vigorous new lease of life in 
serving the interests of the region. 
Andrew Peacock, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. 


Australia's relations with Tunisia 


The following joint communique was issued 
in Tunis and Canberra on 17 February: 

‘The Governments of Tunisia and Australia have 
decided on the establishment of diplomatic 
relations at the level of ambassador between their 
two countries. The first Australian Ambassador to 
Tunisia will present his credentials shortly to the 
Tunisian Head of State. 

Tunisia and Australia have long maintained 
friendly relations in the United Nations and other 
international organisations. The establishment of 
formal diplomatic relations is a mark of their 
mutual desire to consolidate and strengthen their 
mutual understanding and to stimulate cultural 
and commercial links. 

The two countries have further decided that 
their respective Ambassadors will be initially 
non-resident and that their diplomatic relations 
will be regulated by the Vienna Convention of 
18 April 1961 on Diplomatic Relations’. 

In Canberra, the Department of Foreign Affairs 
stated that the Australian Ambassador to Algeria, 
Mr J. A. D. Piper, will be dually accredited to 
Tunisia and will visit Tunis from Algiers. 


High Commissioner to 
Singapore 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. 
Andrew Peacock, announced on 18 February the 
appointment of Mr L. Corkery as Australia’s new 
High Commissioner to Singapore. 

The Minister said Mr Corkery, who is a career 
diplomat, will succeed Mr R. N. Birch who is 
returning to the Department in Canberra. 

Since 1975 Mr Corkery had headed the 
Department's Economic Relations Division in 
Canberra and served in 1976 as the Acting 
Director of the Australian Development 
Assistance Agency. 


Federal Republic of Germany— 
Australia Science Agreement 


The first research activity to be brought under 
the Federal Republic of Germany-Australia 
Seience and Technology Agreement was 
arnounced on 8 February by the Minister for 
Science, Senator J. J. Webster. 

The Agreement, which was signed for Australia 
be Senator Webster in August 1976, is designed 
tc facilitate and encourage scientific and 
technelogical co-operation between both public 
amd private agencies and organisations of the 
two ceuntries. 

Senator Webster said that nine Australian 
seientists have been invited to participate in the 
seientific work of the research vessel Valdivia. 

The Valdivia is a seventy-three metre vessel, 
equipped with a variety of modern navigational 
ams and laboratory equipment, and with 
accommodation for up to nineteen scientists. 
lt is under charter to the German Federal Ministry 
fer Research and Technology, and under the 
scientific direction of the Federal Institute for 
Geosciences and Natural Resources. The leader 
of the team of scientists will be Dr K. Hinz of 
Fannever, Director of Geophysics of the Institute. 

Commencing at Darwin on 10 February, the 
cuise would continue until April, and would 
imclude a reflection seismic study on the 
Australian continental margin in the region west 
cf Scott Reef and also sampling of sedimentary 
Scrata. These studies would assist in an under- 
sanding of the geology of the area. 


Visit by Prime Minister 
cf New Zealand 


The Prime Minister, the Rt Hon. Malcolm 
F-aser, announced on 24 February 1977 that the 
New Zealand Prime Minister, Mr R. D. Muldoon, 
would visit Australia for discussions in Canberra 
an 17 and 18 March. The visit will enable the 
two Prime Ministers to exchange views on 
irternational questions, particularly relating 
to the forthcoming meeting of the Commonwealth 
Heads of Government. There will also be 
discussions on bilateral matters. Mr Fraser said: 
‘his ts Mr Muldoon’s first visit to Australia in his 
capacity as Prime Minister of New Zealand. 

Mir Muldoon’s visit is a very welcome one and 
emphasises the close co-operation which Australia 
and New Zealand see as a primary ingredient of 
teir respective foreign policies.’ 


STATEMENTS 


Other Pacific leaders invited for a similar round 
of discussions are the Prime Minister of Fiji, 
Ratu Sir Kemisese Mara, the Prime Minister of 
Western Semoa, Tupuola Efi, and the Prime 
Minister of Tonga, Prince Tu’pelehake. Dates for 
these visits have not been confirmed, but planning 
is underway. 


High Commissioner in London 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. Andrew 
Peacock, announced on 20 February the 
appointment of Mr G. Freeth as High Commis- 
sioner for Australia in London, succeeding Sir 
John Bunting who will relinquish his post at the 
end of March prior to retirement. 

Mr Freeth was born in 1914 and educated in 
Sydney and Perth and has had a distinguished 
career in politics and public service. After 
practising as a barrister and solicitor in Western 
Australia and serving as a pilot with the Royal 
Australian Air Force from 1942 to 1945, he was 
elected to the House of Representatives for the 
constituency of Forrest in Western Australia and 
occupied that seat for the Liberal Party from 1949 
to 1969. 

He has Feld a number of ministerial appoint- 
ments, being Minister for Interior and Works 
from 1958 to 1963, Minister for Shipping and 
Transport from 1963 to 1968, Minister for Air 
and Minister Assisting the Treasurer (1968) and 
Minister for External Affairs (1969). He was also 
Minister Assisting the Attorney-General from 
1962 to 1964. 

On retirement from the Parliament, Mr Freeth 
was appointed Australian Ambassador to Japan 
and served with distinction in Tokyo from 1970 
to 1973. 

Mr Peacock said that Mr Freeth’s appointment 
was an expression of the Government's desire to 
maintain closest relationship with the British 
Government and people. 


Ambassador to Burma 
The Minister f 










Foreign Affairs, the Hon. 
Andrew Peacock,¥nnounced on 25 February the 
appointment of J. L. Lavett as Australian 
Ambassador to irma. 

Mr Lavett, who been Australia’s Deputy 
High Commissioner ff Port Moresby since 1974, 
succeeds Mr R. S. Lgurie. Mr Laurie has been 
appointed as Australia’s Ambassador to Poland. 
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CONFERENCES 


AUSTRALIAN 
REPRESENTATION 
OVERSEAS 


January (Amendment) 
Mexico 
27 Mr K. H. Rogers presented his credentials 
as Ambassador 


February 
GUATEMALA 


25 Mr K. H. Rogers (Resident in Mexico City) 


presented his credentials as Ambassador 


FOREIGN 
REPRESENTATION 
IN AUSTRALIA 


February 
Papua New GUINEA 
17 His Excellency Mr V. Eri presented his 
letter of introduction as High Commissioner 


GERMAN Democratic REPUBLIC 
24 His Excellency Dr G. Lindner presented 
his credentials as Ambassador 


CALENDAR OF CONFERENCES 
AT WHICH AUSTRALIA WILL BE REPRESENTED 


APRIL-JUNE 1977 


4 April-6 May 
VIENNA 
U.N. Conference on Succession of States 
with respect to Treaties 
5-14 April 
BANGKOK 
ESCAP : 33rd Session 
12 April-11 June 
GENEVA 
Diplomatic Conference on Humanitarian 
Law—4th Session 
18 April-27 May 
GENEVA 
United Nations Sugar Conference 1977 
19-22 April 
GENEVA 
IUCN: General Assembly 
25 April-6 May 
GENEVA 
UNCTAD: Trade and Development Board 
16th Session 2nd Part 25-29 April; 
8th Special Session 2-6 May 
2-20 May 
GENEVA 
W.H.O. Assembly: 30th Session 
23 May-7 July 
New York 
U.N.: Law of the Sea Con 
6th Session 
1-22 June 
GENEVA 
ILO: International Labo 
63rd Session 
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rence— 


Conference— 


8-16 June 
LONDON 
Commonwealth Heads of Government 
Meeting 
20-24 June 
MANILA 
U.N. World Food Council—3rd Session 
20 June—1 July 
VIENNA 
U.N. Committee on the Peaceful Uses of 
Outer Space 


LEGEND 
Economic and Social Commission 
for Asia and the Pacific 
ILO International Labour Organisation 


ESCAP 


IUCN International Union for the 
Conservation of Nature 
UNCTAD United Nations Conference on 
Trade and Development 
World Health Organisation 





W.H.O. 


Letters to the editor 


Readers are invited to submit their views on the 
articles in AFAR and questions of foreign policy 
that they raise. 

The editor will retain the right to decide which 
letters he will publish. Letters should be brief and 
will not be considered for publication unless 
they carry the name, address and signature of 
the author. 


DIARY 


CIARY OF WORLD EVENTS— FEBRUARY 


AFRICA 
T February 


February 


m 


n 


February 
11 February 


11 February 


I Z February 


1€ February 


27 February 


AMERICAS 
1317 February 


21-23 February 


23 February 


25 February 


2& February 


AUSTRALIA 
1 =ebruary 


British negotiator, Mr |. Richard, returned to Britain from Africa, after a one month 
tour, without having obtained general acceptance of the new British proposals for a 
negotiated settlement on Rhodesia. 


Sierra Leone was placed under a state of emergency with a dusk-to-dawn curfew 
imposed after fighting between pro-Government demonstrators and students demanding 
the resignation of President Siaka Stevens. 


The Rhodesian leader, Mr |. Smith, returned to Salisbury following a two-day visit to 
Capetown where he had talks with the South African Prime Minister, Mr B. J. Vorster. 


President Numeiri of Sudan announced a new thirty-three-man Cabinet under Premier 
El-Rashid El-Taher Bakr. 


Lieutenant-Colonel Mengistu Haile-Mariam was named Chairman of the ruling 
Provisional Military Advisory Council in Ethiopia (the Derg) following the death in a 
power struggle of the former Head of State, Brigadier- General Teferi Bante on 3 February. 


The Second World Black and African Festival of Arts and Culture concluded in Lagos, 
Nigeria. 
The Anglican Archbishop of Uganda, the Most Reverend Janani Luwum, and two 


Ugandan Cabinet ministers who were arrested for alleged complicity in a plot to over- 
throw President Amin were reported killed in a motor accident. 


The Ministerial Council of the Organisation of African Unity deferred until this year’s 
summit meeting in Libreville a decision on whicn of the rival Rhodesian black nationalist 
groups should be granted official recognition. 


The President of Mexico, Mr J. L. Portillo, and Mrs Portillo made a state visit to the 
United States. 


The Prime Minister of Canada, Mr P. Trudeau, and Mrs Trudeau made an official visit 
to the United States. 


British Minister of State for Foreign and Commonwealth Affairs, Mr T. Rowlands, 
returned to London after an eight-day tour of the Falkland Islands and Argentina where 
he had discussions on the political and economic future of the Islands. 


The candidate of El Salvador’s ruling National Conciliation Party, General Carlos 
Romero, was proclaimed winner of the presidential election held on 20 February. 


The El Salvador Government declared a state of siege following battles between troops 
and rioters who claim that the election of General Carlo Romero as President on 
20 February was fraudulent. s 


Australia signed the convention establishing an internatighal maritime satellite organisa- 
tion (INMARSAT). 
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DIARY 


7 February The Australian Prime Minister, the Rt. Hon. Malcolm Fraser, and Mrs Fraser, accompanied 
by the Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. Andrew Peacock, made an official visit 
to Papua New Guinea from 7 to 11 February. A joint communique was issued by the 
two Prime Ministers on 11 February. The two Prime Ministers also issued, on 11 February, 
a joint statement on the future defence relationship between Australia and Papua 
New Guinea. 

11 February The Australian Minister for Construction, Mr J. McLeay, announced that a $1522 974 
contract had been awarded for the erection of the Papua New Guinea National Library— 
Australia’s independence gift to Papua New Guinea. 


13 February The Australian Minister for Immigration, Mr M. J. R. MacKellar returned to Australia 
from an official visit to Italy and Cyprus. 
17 February In a joint communique the Governments of Tunisia and Australia announced the 


establishment of diplomatic relations at the level of ambassador. The Australian 
Ambassador to Algeria will be dually accredited as non-resident ambassador to Tunisia. 


DISARMAMENT 


15 February The fifteen-year old Conference of the Committee on Disarmament resumed in Geneva 
with two major tasks before it: the continuing negotiations for an agreement to ban 
all nuclear tests and another to ban the production of chemical weapons. 


EUROPE 
9 February Queen Elizabeth II left Britain, with Prince Philip, on her Silver Jubilee tour of South 
Pacific islands, Australia and New Zealand. 
11 February King Juan Carlos of Spain returned to Madrid after a three-day visit to Rome during 


which he spoke to the Pope and Italian leaders on church-state relations and Spain's 
moves toward political reform. 

12 February The President of Cyprus, Archbishop Makarios, and the leader of the Turkish-Cypriot 
community, Mr R. Denktash, met in Nicosia for talks with U.N. Secretary-General, 
Mr K. Waldheim, on the Cyprus dispute. 

13 February Greek-Cypriot and Turkish-Cypriot leaders agreed to resume, at the end of March, the 
Vienna negotiations aimed at reaching a political settlement to end intercommunal 
strife on Cyprus. 

14 February President Josip Broz Tito of Yugoslavia and the eight other members of the Presidency 
nominated Mr Veselin Djuranovic as Prime Minister to succeed Mr Dzemal Bijedic 
who was killed in an air crash in January. This nomination is to be ratified by the Federal 
Assembly. 


15 February In a snap general election the Social Democrat Party of the Danish Prime Minister, 
Mr A. Joergensen won twelve more seats bringing its representation up to sixty-five 
in the 179 seat Parliament. 

17 February President Carter's special envoy, Mr Clark Clifford, arrived in Athens at the start of a 
fact-finding mission to Greece, Turkey and Cyprus, during which he had discussions 
with Prime Minister C. Karamanlis, Prime Minister S. Demirel, President Makarios and 
Mr. R. Denktash. 

22 February Dr David Owẹn was appointed British Foreign Secretary following the death, on 
19 February, @f Mr A. Crosland. 

25 February The Danish Mime Minister, Mr A. Joergensen, announced his new minority Social 








28 February The Soviet Union's chief representative at the border talks between China and the 
, Mr Leonid lIlyichev, a Deputy Foreign Minister, left Peking after an 
apparently unproductive three-month session of the talks. 
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IMF 
27 February 


INDO-CHINA 


4 February 


15-17 February 


25 February 


MIDDLE EAST 


4 February 
9 February 
15 February 


16 February 


21 February 


22 February 


28 February 


NORTH ASIA 


1 February 


17 February 


23 February 


PACIFIC 
7 February 


DIARY 


The International Monetary Fund agreed to give Egypt $US546 million in credit facilities 
over the next four years. 


A national congress of Vietnam's major nortyern and southern front organisations, 
including the National Liberation Front, concluded in Ho Chi Minh City with the 
formation of a new,national united front, the Vietnam Fatherland Front. 

The Thai Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, Wong se Pholnikorn, visited 
Vientiane. A Memorandum on Civil Aviation between Laos and Thailand was signed. 
It was announced in Washington that a five-member Presidential Commission led by 
Mr L. Woodcock, would visit Hanoi to discuss bilateral relations, including information 
on Americans missing-in-action during the Indo-China War. 


The Israeli Prime Minister, Mr Y. Rabin, visited Geneva to discuss the Middle East 
situation with President Houphouet-Boigny of the Ivory Coast. 

Queen Alia of Jordan was killed in a helicopter crash in which the Jordanian Minister 
for Health, Dr Mohammed AlI-Bashir, and two army officers also lost their lives. 

Syrian troops completed their withdrawal from southern Lebanon's sensitive Nabatiyah 
area. 

The Presidents of the Yemen Arab Republic and the Peoples’ Democratic Republic of 
Yemen ended a two-day meeting at which they decided on plans to unite their two 
countries. 

The U.S. Secretary of State, Mr C. R. Vance, concluded his eight-day visit to the Middle 
East during which he discussed possible peace negotiations with the leaders of Israel 
Egypt, Jordan, Saudi Arabia, Syria and Lebanon. 

Jordan and the Palestine Liberation Organisation (PLO) began their first formal talks 
since the Jordanian Government subjugated the PLO in Jordan after several months 
military conflict in 1970. 

After two days of talks in Khartoum, President Sadat of Egypt, President Assad of 
Syria and President Numeiri of Sudan signed a declaration linking their three countries 
in a ‘unified political command.’ 


Negotiations in Tokyo aimed at revising an agreement on atomic energy between 
Japan and Canada ended without agreement. 

The Foreign Minister of the Republic of Korea, Mr Park Tong-jin, accompanied by senior 
Government officials, left Seoul on a two-week visit to Japan, Papua New Guinea, 
Australia, New Zealand and the United States. Mr Park was in Canberra on 24-25 
February. 

Japan launched an experimental satellite which, in early March, will move into a 
stationary orbit 36000 kilometres above the equat@r. It will be the third nation to 
accomplish this feat. 


The Prime Minister of Fiji, Ratu Sir Kamisese Mara, angpunced that a general election 
would be held between 19 March and 2 April. 


TTI 


PAPUA NEW GUINEA 


17 February 


The Papua New Guinea Parliament voted to nominate Opposition front bencher, 
Mr Tore Lokoloko, for appointment as Papua New Guinea’s Governor-General following 
the resignation of the first Governor-General, Sir John Guise, with effect from 
28 February. The Queen approved the nomination on 25 February. 


SOUTH-EAST ASIA 


1 February 


6 February 


24 February 


24 February 


SOUTH ASIA 
2 February 


10 February 


11 February 


19 February 


26 February 


28 February 


The Prime Minister of Singapore, Mr Lee Kuan Yew, and the Thai Prime Minister, 
Mr Tanin Kraivixien, agreed on an across-the-board tariff reduction of ten per cent 
on all products traded bilaterally. 

President F. E. Marcos of the Philippines granted a conditional amnesty to Moslem 
rebels who had been fighting the Government for local autonomy in the southern 
Philippines. 

At a one-day meeting im Manila the Foreign Ministers of the Association of South 
East Asian Nations (ASEAN) signed a preferential trade agreement. They emphasised 
the role of economic co-operation in strengthening ASEAN. 

The official campaigning period commenced for the Indonesian elections on 2 May 
1977. 


The Indian Agriculture Minister, Mr Jagjivan Ram, along with five other Congress Party 
figures, resigned from Congress to form a new party Congress for Democracy. The Party 
joined with the opposition Janata Party to oppose Congress in the national elections. 
Only one week before a scheduled censure debate which might have toppled Mrs S. R. D. 
Bandaranaike’s coalition Government the Sri Lankan Parliament was prorogued until 
19 May. 

President Fakhruddin Ali Ahmed of India died at the age of seventy-one. 

The pro-Moscow Communist Party announced its withdrawal from the Government 
of Sri Lanka because it disagreed with the Government's rightist tendencies. 

President Mohammad Daoud of Afghanistan abolished the military Government which 
he formed in July 1973 and dissolved the Cabinet until formation of a new administration. 
This followed the adoptien two weeks earlier of the Republic's first Constitution. 

The Prime Minister of Sri Lanka, Mrs S. R.D. Bandaranaike announced that the suspended 
Parliament would be formally dissolved on 21 May and renewed her promise of demo- 
cratic elections in the next six months. 


UNITED NATIONS 


6 February 


8 February 
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The U.N. Secretary-General, Mr K. Waldheim, began a twelve-day visit to Egypt, 
Jordan, Syria, Lebanon and Israel in an attempt to get the Geneva Middle East Con- 
ference resumed. 

The U.N. Security Council decided to send a three-man mission to Benin to investigate 
charges that the country was attacked by armed mercenaries in January. 
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AID 


Australia’s international 


training and 


education aid program 


Later this year the number of students and trainees sponsored by succeeding Aus- 
tralian Governments under its official program of training and education aid schemes 
will pass the 25 000 mark. They will have come from over seventy countries with a 
wide range of cultures, languages and other differences. 

Of these schemes the best known and oldest is the Colombo Plan which had its 
twenty-fifth anniversary last year. Australia was a leading foundation member of the 
Colombo Plan. The form of its training and education component has set the pattern 


for other schemes that have followed. 


When the Colombo Plan was being estab- 
lished in 1951 the then Minister for External 
Affairs, Mr R. G. Casey (later Lord Casey), 
expressed one of its main objectives as 
follows: 

... the more highly developed participating 
countries pledged themselves to assist the 
countries of South and South-East Asia by 
contributing both resources and the benefit of 
their skills and knowledge so that the living 
standards of the people might be raised... . 

A further important objective has been of 
course the development of mutual under- 
standing and goodwill. These objectives have 
applied to other schemes since developed 
and in 1977 have not changed. In the main, 
they have been achieved. 

Many changes have taken place, however, 
both throughout the countries assisted, and in 
the administration of the program, during the 
past twenty-six years. There have been many 
lessons learnt from that experience and the 
Government has recently re-examined the 
training and education program to apply the 
benefit of those lessons. This action stems 
from a reference in a statement issued on 6 
October 1975, on behalf of the Liberal and 
National Country parties by the Hon. Andrew 
Peacock, to the effect that these overseas aid 
training programs would continue, but an 
examination of them would be undertaken to 
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ascertain whether any change of emphasis 
would be beneficial. 

Mr Peacock, now Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, announced on 5 May this year the 
main policy guidelines that had emerged from 
the Government's review. The news release 
read: 

The Minister said that this assistance under 
the Colombo Plan and similar schemes would 
continue to loom as a major segment of 
Australia’s overall aid program. 

The objectives of the Government’s review, 
foreshadowed in the Coalition Parties’ pre- 
election statement, have been to apply con- 
structively the lessons learnt from the past 
twenty-five years and to maintain and 
increase the goodwill that this training has 
engendered. 

Mr Peacock said that the Government had 
decided to retain the existing emphasis on 
training in Australia since Australia had the 
resources to meet the expressed needs of 
developing countries. However, in future 
there would be less concentration on under- 
graduate training because many countries 
were now better equipped to provide this for 
themselves. For the same reason, sponsored 
secondary schooling would be offered only in 
exceptional cases. Australia’s capacity to 
meet higher degree training could be utilised 
on an increasing scale. 


Ve Peacock added that more attention would 
5e paid to offering special group courses, 
wich were of short duration (around two or 
ttree months), and which were directed to 
practical fields of economic and social activity 
involving more mature people usually with 
responsible positions in their own countries. 
1m this connection, Mr Peacock said that the 
‘nrernational Training Institute within the 
Australian Development Assistance Bureau 
(ADAB) of his Department conducted over 
tventy short courses annually. The Institute 
‘established originally as the Australian 
Sehool of Pacific Administration) focused its 
atention initially on Papua New Guinea but 
ite courses were now being increasingly 
acapted to the requirements of other 
developing countries. While the Institute's 
aGiivities in this direction would continue, Mr 
Peacock said he considered that much more 
cauld be done to involve the Institute more 
deeply in the overall work of planning and 
acministering short courses generally. In par- 
ticular, greater use could be made of the 
urrivalled experience and expertise of the 
staff of the Institute. 

Vir Peacock said that a Committee was being 
2aablished to plan and oversight the 
mmdalities for achieving this goal. In addition 


Australian training officer, 
Mr J. Walker (third from 
left) tests transmission 
fressures at an earthmoving 
2quipment firm in Brisbane, 
Queensland, watched by 
Papua New Guinea 
trainees, Mr G. Wari (left), 
Mr A. Evari (second from 
left), Mr R. Damani (right), 
Mr M. Pondraken (second 
from right) and Mr P. 
Pokanau (third from right). 
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to the necessary involvement of the Public 
Service Board, the staff concerned would be 
fully consulted as the exercise progresses. 
Another important aspect of the future 
program would be continued co-operation 
with the universities, through the Australian 
Vice-Chancellors’ Committee, and with other 
tertiary institutions with a contribution to 
make to developing country needs. The main 
existing program for this purpose was the 
Australian Asian Universities Co-operation 
Scheme and the question of expanding its 
activities beyond Indonesia, Malaysia and 
Singapore was being looked into. 

In addition to this, other assistance to 
developing countries in building up their own 
education resources and staffing would con- 
tinue. This would involve as fully as possible 
Australian staff and the further training of 
developing country staff in Australia. 

The Minister pointed out that the main 
recipients of Australia’s bilateral aid are Papua 
New Guinea, followed by Indonesia and other 
ASEAN countries and countries of the South 
Pacttic region. However, within the resources 
available other areas, including Africa, are 
also helped. Some training awards are offered 
to Middle East, Caribbean and Latin-American 
countries. 
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To put that statement in perspective and 
indicate the significance of the changes 
referred to, the rest of this article will describe 
the various elements in the program, how the 
program has developed and operates, 
problem areas, trends, and the directions of 
possible further change. 

Two points should be made here. Firstly, 
what follows, except where specifically 
mentioned, relates only to those students and 
trainees who are studying in Australia on 
awards provided by the Australian Govern- 
ment. It does not refer to those overseas 
students who are privately sponsored or 
otherwise financially independent. There are 
about 2500 sponsored students and trainees 
by comparison with 9500 private students in 
Australia at present. The second is that 
training aid for military purposes does not 
form part of the program handled by ADAB or 
dealt with in this article. 

A basic principle in the program is that 
awards are given on a government-to-govern- 
ment basis; it is the recipient government and 
country, principally, and not the trainee, that 
is being assisted. This is sometimes over- 
looked, including by the trainees them- 
selves. It follows that for the aid to be 
effective the awardees must return home 
when their courses are completed, to serve 
their countries for a reasonable period. For 
Australia’s purposes four years is regarded as 
appropriate. A written undertaking to return 
home is required of trainees by all Colombo 
Plan countries. A number of recipient 
countries also impose bonds, some rigorous. 


The Australian Development Assistance 
Bureau 

The Australian Development Assistance 
Bureau (ADAB) within the Department of 
Foreign Affairs is now responsible for 
advising on, and the development and 
administration of Australia’s overseas aid 
programs. It is the successor to the Australian 
Development Assistance Agency (ADAA), a 
statutory body set up in 1973 to provide for 
integrated aid administration consistent with 
the recommendations of the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee on Foreign Affairs in 
1972. The Agency's responsibility included 
some residual aid functions formerly carried 
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out for Papua New Guinea by the Depart- 
ment of External Territories, including training 
activities under the Commonwealth Prac- 
tical Training Scheme (CPTS) and at the 
Australian School of Pacific Administration 
(ASOPA). The ASOPA had previously 
Operated under regulations made under 
legislation relating to the administration of 
PNG. Under ADAA the ASOPA became the 
International Training Institute (ITI), and its 
training and the CPTS were combined into 
the one scheme — APETS (referred to below) 
— from late 1973. 

The Bureau has full-time staff overseas in 
Papua New Guinea, Indonesia, Malaysia, 
Thailand, India, Bangladesh, Singapore and 
Fiji. In other countries aid functions are carried 
out by regular Foreign Affairs staff. Within 
Australia, the Bureau has offices in each of 
the State capital cities. The International 
Training Institute is located at Middle Head in 
Sydney. 


The Development of the Program 

The principal schemes from which the 
program has been developed are: 
= The Colombo Plan (CP) — began 
operating in 1951. It covers co-operative 
bilateral economic development between 
most countries of South and South-East Asia, 
with Australia, Canada, Japan, New Zealand, 
Britain and the United States as members. 
= The Special Commonwealth African 
Assistance Plan (SCAAP) — began in 


1960. It provides for bilateral technical 
assistance. 

m The South Pacific Aid Program 
(SPAP) — began in 1965. It provides 


technical assistance from Australia. 

= The Australia Papua New Guinea 
Education and Training Scheme (APETS) 
— developed out of schemes, for the training 
of Papua New Guineans, existing when 
Papua New Guinea became self-governing. 

= The Australian International Awards 
Scheme (AIAS) — began in 1957. It 
developed out of an earlier scheme. It fills 
gaps in areas not otherwise catered for. 

u The Commonwealth Co-operation-in- 
Education Scheme (CCES) — began in 
1959. This includes the Commonwealth 


Scholarship and Fellowship Plan (CSFP), and 
provides overseas assignments by Australian 
experts, postgraduate training in Australia, 
exchanges between British Commonwealth 
tertiary institutions (CSFP) and training and 
exchange towards upgrading practising 
educationists. 

= The Australian Asian Universities Co- 
Operation Scheme (AAUCS) — began in 
1969-70. It provides for co-operation between 
Australian universities and selected 
universities in Indonesia, Malaysia and 
Singapore. The scheme provides fellowships 
for research and staff training in Australia, 
support for Australian universities to conduct 
courses and teaching assignments at Asian 
universities and for the supply of books and 
equipment to selected Asian universities. At 
present the Scheme is concentrating mainly 
on research and training associated with 
agriculture and food production, forestry and 


population. 
a The Australian Correspondence 
Scholarship Scheme (ACSS) — was 


created in 1951 as part of the Colombo Plan. 
This scheme was designed to meet the needs 
of students in South-East Asian countries 
who had the capacity but not the opportunity 
to study at an academic institution to pursue 
their ambitions. 

u Home Government and United 
Nations Sponsored Schemes — in addition 
to the training and education provided under 
Australian Government financed schemes, 
tne Government organises and supervises 
training and education at the expense of 
some governments under Home Government 
Sponsored Schemes (HGS), and under the 
technical co-operation programs of the United 
Nations and its specialised agencies (such as 
W.H.O. and FAO). 


In-Australia activities 

Australian Government awards that have 
been made available fall broadly into the 
following categories: 
= education and training in educational 
institutions ranging from secondary schooling 
through to post-graduate studies (for 
example, secondary schooling for children 
from The Maldives and doctorate and post- 
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doctorate studies directed at improving 
research and tertiary institution teaching 
capabilities); 

m individual ad hoc placement for obser- 
vation and tuition, often including practical 
experience in the public and private sectors 
designed to meet specific needs (for 
example, a student from India studying soil 
conservation). These are sometimes 
associated with formal training; 

= short term group courses with a practical 
orientation designed to meet the specific 
needs, generally, of a number of countries (for 
example — ‘Export Development for Govern- 
ment Officials’, ‘Crop Protection’, ‘Primary 
Teaching’, ‘Extension Techniques’, ‘Schools 
Administration’, and ‘Teaching of English as a 
Foreign Language’ (the conduct of these 
courses is dealt with in more detail below): 

= ‘Project Training’ awards as an element in 
a larger in-country aid project (such as con- 
struction of a highway). 

These awards are made at three different 
levels: scholarships, fellowships and special 
visitor awards. Scholarships are awarded to 
trainees undertaking undergraduate studies, 
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Aid instructor, Mr Macindoe (right), examines an 
Australian Australorp rooster with Mr R. R. Sofe 
(left), a government poultry advisory officer from 
Lesotho, who was among a group of twenty-four 
trainees from nineteen countries undertaking a 
two-month training course in poultry husbandry 
in Australia in 1976. 
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technical college, teachers college and 
agricultural college courses, basic nursing 
training or any other program of training 
leading to the attainment of a basic skill or 
recognised qualification. Fellowships are 
awarded to trainees undertaking post- 
graduate or post-certificate studies, or ad hoc 
specialised studies of a more advanced or 
senior nature. Special visitor awards are 
restricted to senior public service officials, 
university vice-chancellors and deans, !eading 
experts in specific fields and leading public 
figures (but not politicians). 


The monetary benefits of the awards 
generally cover fares to and from Australia, 
necessary travel within Australia, living 
allowances, essential expenses associated 
with study, such as books and equipment, 
and access to Medibank. The conditions vary 
according to the level of the award. 


It has been the practice each financial year 
to offer to each country according te funds 
available, a set quota of awards. The size and 
priorities of quotas has been determined 
according to needs and the capacity of each 
country to take up the awards. A basic 
principle followed has been that the recipient 
government should have the right te deter- 
mine how the awards shall be used according 
to its own plans, perception of its needs, its 
priorities, and assistance from other donors. 
However, nominations for awards are 
accepted only if it is assessed by ADAB that 
they are relevant to the economic and social 
development needs of the recipient country, 
that the training is above technician level and 
that it is not readily available in the recipient 
country itself. 


This system of offering numbers of awards 
has now been replaced by one consisting of 
‘man-months’ of training. This has been done, 
in response to the changed approach towards 
offering recipient countries a development 
package, to make the system more flexible 
and controllable, particularly in respect of the 
ongoing components of longer term 
educational awards. 


Nominations for awards are screened 
locally and referred to ADAB in Canberra 
Currently, the administration of caurses is 
managed from Canberra. Nominatioms for ad 
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hoc placement and placement in educational 
courses however are referred to an ADAB 
regional office, according to the type of 
training or education required and facilities 
available. When placement is arranged offers 
of awards are made direct from ADAB 
regional offices through the relevant overseas 
posts, to the country which had sought the 
training offered. 

As would be expected in providing training 
and education within Australia for people 
from seventy countries with a wide range of 
cultures, religions and customs, there are 
difficulties. They range from language and 
communication, culture shock and cultural 
alienation, to a reluctance of a small minority 
to return home. 

Before most trainees and students come to 
Australia they must demonstrate their level of 
communication in English. The Australian 
Department of Education assists in this regard 
with designing and marking tests 
administered by aid personnel at Australia’s 
overseas posts. In those cases where 
additional tuition is necessary, such tuition is 
provided pre-course, or concurrently with 
study in Australia, with the assistance of the 
Department of Education. At present a review 
is being made of the extent to which some of 
this pre-course English preparation might be 
carried out in their home countries, before the 
trainees and students arrive in Australia. This 
staging may help reduce culture shock and 
may prove to be more economical. 

Handling problems of adjustment is closely 
linked with facilitating cultural exchange and 
the fostering of goodwill. The Bureau and its 
predecessors have given particular attention 
to these aspects of the program and sees 
them as important elements in achieving its 
objectives. 

In 1968 the first cross-cultural specialist 
was appointed to the staff to advise on this 
aspect of the program and to set up, direct 
and control, professionally, a limited group 
of specialist social workers readily available to 
students and trainees for timely counselling 
where factors within their competence have a 
bearing on study and training success and 
effectiveness, or where a trainee’s well-being 
is at risk. This service comprises only ten 
officers throughout Australia. Their service is 


urique. It differs from that provided for 
megrants coming to Australia to live, in that 
the social workers must constantly be alert to 
preventing cultural alienation — a problem 
that frequently underlies the reluctance of 
same students to return home. In the year 
1£76-77 the estimated direct cost to the 
Government of these preventative and 
counselling arrangements was only $100 000 
or 0.6 per cent of the total cost of the training 
program. This is regarded as an extremely 
cest-effective contribution to the success of 
the program. 

The need for community participation was 
recognised early in Australia’s involvement in 
overseas training aid when Mrs (later Lady) 
Casey initiated the setting-up of community 
groups based on service organisations such 
as Apex and Lions Clubs and church organ- 
‘setions. Community participation takes 
diferent forms from State to State. The 
organisations are involved with both private 
and sponsored students. They assist with 
aranging accommodation, induction into the 
oracticalities of living and studying in 
Aastralia, and hospitality for students and 
their families. Much of the success and 
gcodwill associated with the sponsored 
Drgram in the past can be attributed to the 
sefless and imaginative contribution made by 
these organisations. They maintain a close 


Australian instructor, Mr L. 
Cumming (standing), 
demonstrates the air traffic 
control simulator to Mr Ramesh 
Man Joshi (seated) of Nepal, 
ore of twelve participants from 
Bangladesh, Ghana, Kenya, 
Nepal, Nigeria, Singapore, 
Sudan and Tanzania who 
attended a four-month study 
course in advanced air traffic 
systems and procedures in 
Melbourne from August 1976. 
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liaison wizh ADAB staff but are given only 
modest financial and other official support. 
They have access to and the support of the 
Bureau’s cross-cultural expertise and advice. 
This is the preventative side of what may 
broadly be called student welfare. 

Understandably, students tend to group 
according to national origin and have formed 
various national student organisations. This 
has been facilitated with limited subsidies 
(fares) being paid to enable delegates to get 
together regularly on a national basis. These 
groups include private overseas students as 
well as aid-sponsored students. Assistance 
has been given, too, towards the formation of 
the Overseas Student Service (OSS) as a 
distinct entity within the student community 
to facilitate Communication on matters of 
mutual interest and concern between 
students as a body and the Government. 
Support for the OSS is now limited to fares 
for an annual conference. 

It is difficult to measure and generalise on 
the direct results of training and education in 
Australia. However, so far as it has been 
practicable to assess it, the pass rate for 
undergraduate students in educational 
institutions has been ahead of comparable 
Australian students. 

Some attempt has been made to follow up 
the careers of a sample of trainees after their 
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number have 
risen to senior levels in their occupatians and 


return home. A substantial 


high positions in their own countries. 
Currently the Colombo Plan Bureau’, in con- 
sultation with recipient and donor countries, 
is examining ways of improving the 
processes of evaluation of effectiveness and 
value of individual training. 

Mr Peacock recently expressed publicly the 
Government's concern about the high per- 
centage of overseas students staying in 
Australia after completing their studies. This 
related to private overseas student. The 
return-home record of aid-sponsored over- 
seas students, on the other hand, has been a 
good one. It has been estimated that up to 
June 1975 only about two per cent of 
students and trainees had not returnec home. 
Provisions for long-term students to visit their 
homeland during training and for some 
married students to have their families join 
them undoubtedly help. 

Nevertheless, a elose watch is kept to 
ensure that the return home obligatiom of the 
sponsored students is met both for the sake 
of the development of their countries and to 
avoid misdirection of aid funds. Special 
consideration is needed in some cases, as 


'This is the consultative co-ordinating Secretasiat of the 
Colombo Plan in Colombo, Sri Lanka. 
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Australian and Malaysian 
construction personnel work 
on the Sungei Miri Bridge 
which forms part of the 
Sarawak Bridges Project under 
which Australia is supplying 
and constructing twenty-two 
steel bridges and constructing 
a pre-stressed concrete plant. 
Australia is also providing an 
adviser on local production of 
concrete bridges. Total 
estimated cost of the project 
to the Australian Government 
is about $3 million. 


when a sponsored student marries an 
Australian and wishes to remain in this 
country. (A bond the student has with the 
home government may become operative in 
such cases.) It is relevant to mention that, as 
an exceptional measure, due to the particular 
upheavals at the time, the Australian Govern- 
ment has allowed since 1975 Vietnamese and 
Cambodian students, for example, sponsored 
by the former governments in their countries, 
to stay in Australia at the completion of their 
courses if that is their own wish. 


In-Australia short courses 

The special group courses referred to 
above are of relatively short duration, are 
directed mainly to practical fields of economic 
and social activity and involve more mature 
people usually with responsible positions in 
their own countries. Currently, the courses 
may be classified broadly under three 
headings: International Training Courses 
(ITCs) which are designed and conducted by 
or on behalf of the Bureau in a range of ways; 
those courses designed and conducted by 
the International Training Institute (ITI) mainly 
for people from PNG but including some 
others, mainly from the South Pacific; and 
Single Institution Courses (SIC). This last 
group of courses is designed by and mainly 


cenducted, at tertiary institutions. These 
ceurses have a longer duration. However, this 
whole area of activity is under review with the 
obiective of achieving greater integration and 
rationalisation and thus making more 
effective use of available specialist resources 
amd facilities, including those of the 
Irternational Training Institute. The scope for 
recucing labour intensity and improving cost 
effectiveness also is being examined. 


in-country and third country assistance 

As indicated in Mr Peacock’s statement, 
the Government’s emphasis remains on 
training in Australia. This is for the reasons 
that the results in the past have been of 
praven value, training in Australia is still 
much in demand by recipient governments, 
arc, furthermore, this training has built up 
over the years a great deal of goodwill 
towards Australia and Australians. At the 
sane time, subject to resources and priorities, 
there will be continued scope for training in- 
country. Some countries, for example, Papua 
New Guinea and Indonesia, are showing a 
pasitive interest in having more Australian 
heap in carrying out courses in their own 
erwironment. 

There is considerable diversity in the 
methods of providing this category of 
assistance. It includes institution building and 
support (as, for example, to the Asian 
Institute of Technology in Bangkok and the 
Unversity of the South Pacific in Suva), 
support for specific courses and support for 
naminations to courses. As administered, it 
acds flexibility and scope for formulation of 
peckages tailored to the needs of individual 
countries. 

In 1976-77 expenditure on this component 
of the program is expected to be more than 
32 million. The main elements are: 
= Third country training awards under the 
Colombo Plan, SPAP and APETS schemes. 
These are enabling about 250 students from 
developing countries to study at educational 
or training institutions in countries other than 
thair own (or Australia) in Asia, the Pacific and 
Papua New Guinea. 

m The Australian-Asian Universities Co- 
operation Scheme (AAUCS) in 1976-77 has 
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provided for arrangements through the 
Australian Vice-Chancellors’ Committee for 
over fifty short-term and a few long-term 
Australian academic assignments in 
Indonesia. Malaysia and Singapore. 

= The Commonwealth Co-operation in 
Education Scheme (CCES) provides for long- 
term educational advisers posted in various 
countries in Africa and the Pacific; and for 
short in-country educational courses in the 
South Pacific area (five in 1976-77). 

= The Australian Correspondence Scholar- 
ships Scheme (ACSS) provides funds under 
Colombo Plan and SPAP for students (with a 
knowledge of English) in South-East Asia and 
the Pacific to study by correspondence with 
various Australian institutions, including 
technical subjects. About 100 awards are 


active at present. 

= Overseas educational projects. 
Assistance is being provided to overseas 
education departments and regional 


institutions in the form of experts, equipment, 
and special grants for buildings and staffing 
assistance. Major examples are the Asian 
Institute of Technology (Bangkok), the Uni- 
versity of the South Pacific, Fiji Agricultural 
College, and Derrick Technical Institute (Fiji). 
m Australian and Papua New Guinea Edu- 
cation and Training Scheme. Provision of 
third country awards in Asia and the Pacific 
and eight in-country training courses. 

m Colombo Plan Staff College for Tech- 
nician Education in Singapore. Assistance 
takes the form of long and short term experts, 
and budget support. 

m Provision of educational experts, equip- 
ment and budget support for the South East 
Asian Ministers of Education Organisation 
(SEAMEO! regional centres. Regional 
Language Centre, Singapore; Regional Centre 
for Science and Technology (RECSAM), 
Penang; and several others. 


Geographical spread 

The emphasis in Australian Government 
financed assistance is directed to PNG as first 
priority, Indonesia and other ASEAN 
(Association of South East Asian Nations) 
countries and the South Pacific. Other 
countries mainly in Asia and Africa are 
assisted tc a lesser extent. 
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Assistance is also given some countries on 
home government or United Nations financed 
arrangements. Australia does have the 
capability and resources to assist in some 
areas of need that are not otherwise easily 
met. An example is the assistance given to 
some Middle East and North African countries 
to improve their capability in dry land farming 
with courses conducted at the Roseworthy 
Agricultural College in South Australia. 

The table shows the number and spread of 
awards given in 1975-76. 


The changing scene 

A significant change has been the down- 
ward trend in undergraduate awards sought, 
as the tertiary education facilities in the 
recipient countries have improved. It is 
notable that from 1966-67 the percentage of 
awards for academic training in relation to 
total awards has fallen from sixty-eight per 
cent to thirty-seven per cent with a 
corresponding increase in the number of 
awards for ad hoc studies and group courses. 
This increase almost exactly matches the fall 
in the same period in the number of awards 
for academic training at undergraduate level 
from forty-eight per cent of total awards to 
eighteen per cent. Similarly, except for 
countries whose secondary education 
systems are littie developed, there is now 
little justification for Australia to provide 
secondary education assistance. 

While considerable attention has been and 
is being given to various aspects of teaching 
English there still remains a need to develop 
the teaching of English for special purposes, 
as preparation for subsequent specialist 
studies such as law. This is now being 
examined. 

Turning to assistance given outside 
Australia, there is now a trend towards 
developing negotiated packages tailored to 
meet a particular situation and need. A further 
related development is to, include in the 
package, components of training and 
education in Australia. This new approach is 
expected to make for greater aid effective- 
ness. 

So far there has been little progress made 
in developing evaluation of the effectiveness 
of the training and education aid program, 
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beyond the reporting and surveys developed 
by the Colombo Plan Bureau to determine the 
extent to which trainees return to areas of 
activity where their training is of some value. 
However, work is now being done to improve 
on this situation. 

One of the features of ADAB, and 
previously of ADAA, is a built-in capability to 
facilitate evaluation and continuing review of 
policies, activities and practices. Within the 
framework of training and education policies 
already approved and announced as above, a 
number of aspects of the program are under 
review, some of which have already been 
mentioned. It is seen as essential to main- 
taining the continuing relevance, vitality and 
effectiveness of the program that such review 
and modification in the light of experience 
and developments, is a continuing process. 


Conclusion 

In 1975-76 the amount spent on training 
and education aid was $13.7 million. Among 
other assistance this financed 4197 awards. 
As stated earlier, the 25 000th award will be 
made this year. It is not possible to predict at 
this stage who it will be for and for what 
purpose; the award may, for example, be for a 
mature person from the Solomons who has 
come to Australia to attend a specially 
arranged International Training Course on 
beef cattle management; it may be to 
improve research on pastures and animal hus- 
bandry in North East Thailand; it may be to 
undertake training in vaccine production or 
use, as part of the program to eradicate foot 
and mouth disease in Indonesia; it may be in 
extension work for Papua New Guinea; or it 
may be to a Tongan to study marine engines. 
Whatever it will be, there is, on past 
experience, a high probability of success and 
a high probability that the trainee will return 
home to apply the benefits of his training to 
improve his country’s self reliance and stan- 
dard of living. There are now nearly 25 000 
people spread throughout about seventy 
countries who have not only taken back with 
them new skills and knowledge, but a better 
understanding of Australia and its people. 
Australians too have gained much in being 
richer in knowledge and understanding of 
these people and their countries. 
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SPONSORED OVERSEAS STUDENTS AND TRAINEES IN AUSTRALIA 
SUMMARY TABLE 


In training Arrivals Departures In training Total Trained Total financed by Australia 
at l at - in Australia during 1975-76 
SOUNTRY 30 June 1975* during 1975-76 30 June 1976 _ during 1975-76 
i - Number 
EONO E E TEE A A Se es 
Financed All Financed All Financed All _ Financed All “Financed All Man- 
(d) schemes schemes schemes schemes schemes schemes schemes schemes schemes Males Females Persons Months 
schemes ' 
Afghanistan 44 46 30 32 32 35 42 74 78 63 11 74 497 
Argentina 1 1 1 T 2 
3anamas 3 3 3 3. 3 3 2 1 3 12 
3angladesh 35 35 36 38 22 23 49 ae 74 73 68 3 71 485 
3æ bados 1 1 4 ao E- 2 3 Kra 5 4 1 5 20 
3e@muda 1 1 i 1 K 1 1 1 1 12 
3hutan 16 16 12 12 ~ 16 15 13 3». 28 28 28 28 183 
3qivia 1 1 1 
3@swana 1 1 5 5 E: 5 1 1 6 6 4 2 623 
Brazil 1 5 4 3 1 2 1 5 1 1 1 
3uma 62> S6-- 2k. 38 6-40; ’ 40. — 8 76) 86). y 98 76 S86 
Lenbodia 65 69 ay 25 29 40 40" 65 69 52 13 65 678 
Chile 1 1 2 a 2 1 -— 1 3 1 16-92 
Zok Islands 4 4 21 21 4 20 20 G a 25 25 23 2 2 83 
~csta Rica 1 1 PR 1 ae 1 1 1 1 8 
~uDa 1 1 1 
~yorus 1 2 1 3 1 2 Bose 2 5 1 1 2 17 
Zast African esate = 
Community 2 2 2 eee. 1 3 3— 4 4 4 4 28 
=cmador. 1 PRE 1 + 1 
=gwpt 2 3 1 2 3 5 i ; 3 5 2 1 3 17 
=thiopia 1 1 1 1 1 1 To et 2 2 2 2 13 
ziji 49 51 48 56 46 - 49 51 58 97: F107 88 9 97 605 
3ænbia 6 6 9 10 10 11 5 5 15 16 12 3 U ai 
3kana 20 35 29 34 19 20 30 49 49 69 43 6 49 296 
ziert 
Slands (a) 9 10 12 12 15 15 6 7 21 22 14 7 21 98 
Srenada 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 3 
Suyana 2 2 6 7 5 5 3 4 8 9 4 4 8 30 
dong Kong 1 20 1 11 11 2 20 2 31 2 2 17 
naa 21 21 65 8 ‘62 66 34 40 86 106 84 2 86 372 
noonesia 236 236 201 206 217 # «29220. 220 222 437 442 367 70 437 2668 
rae 1246 BOT bh 1g iB i Oa aan = A | 
rag à 1 1 1 
Jamaica 3 5 10 10 6 8 7 7 13 15 7 6 13 58 
Josdan 1 1 2 2 1 1 19 3 1 1 4 
<eaya 1B 320 SAR 1S RR 26 AO. a e - OO" 90 5 35 149 
<ovrea,Rep.of 43 47 42 46 36 43 49 50 85 93 83 2 85 593 
-a@s 104 105 28 29 16 16 16 FIS 132 134 103 29 132 1386 
-esotho 8 14 12 12 11 11 9 15 20 26 11 9 20 115 
-it&Æria 1 2 1 2 1 2 1 1 2 
-ibaya 1 1 1 SX 1 1 1 1 5 
Medagascar 2 2 2 2: 2 2 2 2 2 
Malawi 14 15 2 2 10 11 6 6 16 17 16 16 «113 
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In training Arrivals | Departures In training Total Trained Total financed by Australia 
at a EE AN A 1 ee at in Australia during 1975-76 

30 June 1975* during 1975-76 30 June 1976 during 1975-76 

COUNTRY ; Number 
Financed All Financed All Financed All Financed All Financed All Man- 

(d) schemes schemes schemes schemes schemes schemes schemes schemes schemes Males Females Persons Months 
Malaysia 345° 406 107 #180 158 4179 #4294 377 #482 556 368 94 452 3987 
Maldives, 

Republic of 18 18 5 RETE i 8 TO t "ier 2 24 15 8 23 208 
Malta 3 3 1 2 2 3 3 2 1 3 31 
Mauritius 7 7 6 6 4 9 9 13 13 12 1 13 78 
Mexico 2 4 2 4 2 4 2 2 17 
Nauru 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 10 
Nepal 13 15 21 25 18 23 16 Ww. oe 40 33 1 34 165 
New Hebrides 9 9 10 12 9 9 10 12 19 21 18 1 19 105 
Nigeria 23 30 22 25 32 38 13 TE Tae 55 41 4 45 218 
Niue 1 1 1 1 2 2 2 2 2 2 6 
Pacific Islands 

(U.S.) (b) 2 2 2 
Pakistan 37 38 25 26 32 34 30 30 62 64 52 10 62 432 
Papua New 

Guinea 224 224 423 424 440 440 207 208 647 648 606 41 647 2093 
Peru 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 2 1 1 4 
Philippines 40 43 63 75 62 72 41 46 103 118 62 41 103 549 
Rhodesia 6 6 10 10 16 16 16 16 14 2 16 125 
St Lucia 1 1 2 2 1 1 2 2 3 3 1 2 3 13 
Saudi Arabia 1 1 1 
Seychelles 1 1 2 3 2 3 1 1 3 4 2 1 3 11 
Sierra Leone 4 5 7 8 8 8 3 5 11 13 9 2 11 40 
Singapore 177. 300 65 156 65 76. 177 SIF: * 242. 456-2272 20 242 2042 
Solamon 

Islands (Br) 19 19 7 7 22 4 4 2 26 25 1 26 87 
Somalia 1 2 1 1 1 2 1 1 9 
Spain 4 1 4 1 5 
Sri Lanka 55 58 50 54 49 54 56 58 105 112 95 10 105 721 
Sudan 3 3 3 4 2 2 4 5 6 7 6 6 28 
Swaziiand 4 4 10 10 8 8 6 6 14 14 11 3 14 53 
Syria 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 
Tanzania 25 26 24 25 17 19 32 32 49 51 41 8 49 292 
Tazara 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 2 
Thailand 220° 5228 116 © 1H. «132° 146 204 217 a Se BS 133 T a 2672 
Tonga 43 45 27 31 34 35 36 41 70 76 58 12 70 446 
Trinidad & 

Tobago 2 2 1 1 3 3 3 3 3 3 30 
Tuvalu (c) (c) 5 5 5 5 5 5 3 2 5 10 
Uganda 18 19 21 22 19 20 20 21 39 41 33 6 39 220 
Vietnam 

Rep. of 322 . 323 1014. 102: 29224-2217 S22 a2 S23 ZAG 82 322 3439 
Vietnam, 

Dem. Rep. 19 19 19 19 38 38 38 38 37 1 38 295 
Western Samoa 33 33 42 43 46 47 29 29 75 76 61 14 75 ` 318 
Zambia 14 15 6 6 12 13 8 8 20 21 18 2 20 95 
eS es Ae S a a e a ee eee ee e eee ee 
TOTAL 2455 2755 1742 2023 1928 2093 2269 2685 4197 4778 3485 712 4197 28094 
*Revised figures. 


(a) Includes Tuvalu (formerly Ellice Islands). 

(b) Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands: Caroline Islands, Marshall Islands and Mariana Islands (except Guam). 
(c) Not available separately, included with Gilbert Islands. 

(d) ‘Financed schemes’ means Australian-financed schemes. 
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Australia’s foreign service: 


Duties, staff, 


posts and property 


Briefly, Australia’s foreign service consists of 1345' Australia-based staff from twenty 
Federal Government departments or authorities, and 2200 locally-engaged staff 
working in 100 overseas posts of which sixty-three are embassies or high 


commissions. 


Australia’s overseas representation is 
similar to that of comparable countries. Staff 
coaditions are regulated on the basis that, 
overall, officials and their families posted 
Overseas should be neither advantaged nor 
dis:dvantaged in comparison with conditions 
in Australia. 

An embassy? is an organisation difficult to 
describe in generalisations. It is bricks and 
meartar but it is also a visible embodiment of 
the country it represents in a foreign land. An 
embassy accommodates a multitude of func- 
tiomal roles: primarily it is the direct link at 
government and official level between the 
twe countries concerned — for all matters of 
bileteral business — as well as with the 
peeple of that country; it is a listening post for 
the particular region or continent; it is a 
combination of office, showcase and public 
place, reception centre, venue for visiting 
businessmen, dignitaries and other travellers 
anc provider of services to them; it is a link in 
Australia’s worldwide governmental com- 
munications network. 

lss functions and activities are inter-related 
in many respects. All have to be catered for in 





‘Apri 1977 figure. This figure does not include sixty-four 
heaes of mission (ambassadors, high commissioners) 
whoare Executive Council appointments. Most heads of 
misson are Department of Foreign Affairs officers who 
are granted leave of absence for the period of their 
ambassadorship. 

?Missions in Commonwealth countries are called high 
commissions and the heads of mission high commis- 
sioners. General references in the article to embassies 
include high commissions. 


its staffing and in its design and construction. 
As much as anything else, its size, style and 
design reflect tangible evidence of the relative 
importance attached to Australia’s presence 
in the particular country. For many people the 
embassy provides the first — and often the 
only — impression of both Austrélia as a 
country and of Australia’s interest in the host 
country. As such it becomes a necessary 
element in the important process of 
communication between Australia and other 
peoples. 

The cnaracter of diplomacy — including 
consular duties — has changed significantly 
in the time that Australia has been developing 
its independent diplomatic representation 
(which dates from just before World War 
Two). 

In simolified terms, embassies are branch 
offices tc a central government. They provide 
the eyes and ears of the home goverrment in 
the host country, interpreting the facts, 
figures and local political attitude and 
providing information to the central 
ministries. The Government assesses and 
integrates the information into the framework 
of an overall foreign policy. The imporzance of 
these functions should not be under- 
estimatec. Now,more than at any previous 
time decisions have to be made, and 
initiatives taken, not just from clearcut uni- 
lateral or even bilateral considerations but in 
full awareness of the interdependence of 
domestic factors and the interrational, 
economic and social ramifications which 
make up the totality of today’s foreign policy. 
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Secretary of the Australian Department of Foreign 
Affairs, Mr N. F. Parkinson. 


That the world is growing both more inter- 
dependent and more complicated is 
irrefutable. The increasing interaction of the 
world environment has meant that no country 
can responsibly function in isolation from the 
actions and policies of the rest of the world. 
This is especially true of Australia. Australia is 
an aligned middle power on the edge of Asia. 
It is a developed country with growing 
regional links and responsibilities to 
developing countries in South-East Asia and 
the Pacific Basin. At the same time Australia 
has to maintain the importance in a changing 
world of its links with Europe, the Common- 
wealth, Japan and North America. 

The scope and complexity of a diplomat’s 
workload differ appreciably from that of, say, 
ten years ago. Diplomacy in the past largely 
concentrated on the political and security 
issues of the time. These remain major pre- 
occupations in Australia’s embassies in 
countries of strategic significance. In both 
these and other countries an embassy’s 
workload also now has to cover in much 
greater degree and depth international 
economic and financial matters, trade, aid, 
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human rights, international law, nuclear safe- 
guards, civil aviation, cultural affairs, refugee 
problems, immigration and health, drug 
problems, travellers in distress, disaster relief, 
information services and numerous other 
responsibilities of government. Some 
embassies may also be engaged almost 
permanently in the greatly expanded network 
of multilateral conferences on international 
issues. 

Australia has _ sixty-three embassies 
overseas, fifty-nine accredited to countries in 
which they are located and four to inter- 
national organisations. The former are also 
directly responsible through dual 
accreditation for Australia’s interests in forty- 
one other countries and without formal 
diplomatic representation for functions in 
forty-two other countries. 

An ambassador has overall local responsi- 
bility for Australia’s representation on all 
intergovernmental matters and for the 
administration of an embassy. The senior 
embassy Officials in larger missions are drawn 
from various Australian departments. In most 
countries, where individual aspects of the 
workload do not require full-time application, 
a Department of Foreign Affairs officer will 
combine several functions. The ratio of 
Department of Foreign Affairs officials is high 
also because all common administrative 
services are carried out by the Department. In 
any one day an embassy officer — whether 
executive or administrative — frequently 
finds himself involved in combinations of 
several functions. 

While the specialised functions take up by 
far the greater part of most embassies’ work- 
load, consular matters now absorb much time 
in particular posts. About one million Aus- 
tralians now travel overseas each year — and 
100 000 of these seek assistance in some way 
from our embassies. Australians are running 
foul of the law overseas at an increasing rate 
too — and embassies are involved in looking 
after their interests. A major problem is an 
increasing involvement of Australian tourists 
with drug trafficking in other countries. 

The complexity of the whole range of 
governmental activity is illustrated by the fact 
that whereas five years ago about 350 000 


cables flowed to and from different depart- 
ments in Canberra and our missions overseas, 
the figure last year was about 500 000. This is 
expected to grow further. Each cable repre- 
sents action of some degree to be 
undertaken, some of it simple and straight- 
ferward but much of it complex and time- 
censuming. One of the criticisms of the 
relevance of a foreign service argues that in 
these days of sophisticated instant 
communication and high-level personal 
political contact the need for a permanent 
diplomatic presence in foreign countries is 
diminishing. But far from being a reason for a 
dminished foreign service role, the increased 
frequency of policy discussions and decisions 
have greatly increased the need for 
supporting policy and administrative prepara- 
tien and implementation. The mobility of 
today’s political leaders, the immediacy of 
communications, the need for rapid action 
and answers, have also all led to a heavier 
reliance on overseas posts. 


It is the job of overseas posts to make sure 
that all the options and information are avail- 
able before high level talks, that all fore- 
seeable pitfalls are avoided, that the 
accompanying press contingent’s needs to 
cover the event are looked after, and — 
perticularly important — that the initiatives 
and accomplishments of the visit are followed 
thsough after the leaders have gone home. 

So even though the world’s capitals are no 
mere than twenty-four hours away by jet, the 
past on the spot needs to be in close touch 
with local authorities and with Canberra. Life 
may have been easier, less demanding, in 
days before modern communications placed 
embassies effectively ‘on call’ twenty-four 
hours a day. 

involvement, understanding and effective- 
mess come down to the people manning the 
embassy. It is an Australian team under one 
roof: not just Foreign Affairs, but the rep- 
resentatives of other departments like 
Overseas Trade, Defence, and Immigration 
end Ethnic Affairs and the locally-engaged 
staff who keep the embassy running and 
doing its job. Morale is an important factor. 
The staff of embassies are public servants 
trying to do the work of protecting and 
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advancing their country’s interests as 
efficiently as they can. They are an integral 
part of governmental activity whether at 
home or abroad — domestic public service 
rules apply together with special conditions 
for overseas service, all subject to parlia- 
mentary and public scrutiny. Australia’s staff 
overseas, like embassy staff from any country 
and representatives of large business 
companies, fulfil internationally accepted 
functions and purposes and serve under inter- 
nationally accepted conditions. 


Posts and staffing 

Apart from her sixty-three embassies and 
high commissions Australia has thirty-seven 
other missions, including consulates, and 
trade and immigration offices. The total of 
100 posts is located in sixty-nine countries. 
The Department of Foreign Affairs 
administers eighty-one posts; of these 
twenty-seven are accredited to more than one 
country or organisation. The other posts are 
administered by the Departments of Overseas 
Trade or Immigration and Ethnic Affairs. 

The Government's decisions to establish 
posts are made in the light of many factors, 
the main ones of which are: 

m importance of the country or organisation 
in international and regional political/ 
economic affairs; 

= Australia’s political relationship with the 
country concerned; 

m economic (financial and trade) relations; 

=" immigration programs and processing; 
and 

m intensity of local consular requirements. 
The large increase in the number of 

independent countries in the past thirty years 

and the expanded scope of inter- 

governmental relations have resulted in a 

fairly wide spread of Australian posts. But 

there are clear regional concentrations — in 

Asia and the South Pacific, Europe, North 

America and, most recently, the Middle East. 
The Department of Foreign Affairs provides 

only about half of the Australia-based staff 

of Australia’s foreign service. There are 666 

Department of Foreign Affairs home-based 

staff serving overseas plus sixty-four heads of 

mission (ambassadors, high commissioners). 

In addition there are 674 people from other 
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departments and authorities. Administrative 
Services, Agriculture, Australian Atomic 
Energy Commission, Attorney-Generals, 
Business and Consumer Affairs, CSIRO, 
Defence, Education, Health, Housing and 
Construction, Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, 
Industry and Commerce, National Resources, 
Overseas Trade, Primary Industry, Prime 
Minister and Cabinet, Science, Social 
Security, Transport and Treasury. 

However, the large majority of the total of 
1345 Australia-based officers consists of staff 
from Foreign Affairs, Overseas Trade, 
Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, Defence, 
Treasury and Administrative Services. 


Britain, with 222 overseas missions, has 
about 3200 home-based people serving 
overseas, plus locally-engaged staff. Canada 
has 108 overseas posts, at which 1300 
Canadian External Affairs officers serve, along 
with staff from other departments and about 
2300 locally engaged staff. Belgium sends 
home-based staff to 134 overseas posts, the 
Netherlands to 118 and Sweden to 109. New 
Zealand's 50 diplomatic and consular 
missions have about 230 New Zealand 
External Affairs staff. Indonesia has seventy- 
six overseas missions, Malaysia forty. 

Some European countries have several 
hundred honorary consulates (Italy 230, 
Netherlands 400, Sweden 490). Australia has 
no honorary posts. In countries where there is 
no Australian post Australia has relied 
historically on the generosity and ability of 
British missions to provide assistance; there 
is, however, a limit to how far Australia can or 
should impose and some Australian posts 
were established primarily because of greatly 
increased British workloads carried out on 
behalf of Australia. 

Other countries maintain sixty diplomatic 
missions in Canberra. Another eight heads of 
mission are resident elsewhere but visit 
Australia regularly. In other, Australian cities 
other countries maintain seventy-one con- 
sulates-general, 115 consulates and twenty- 
three commercial or trade offices. 

Diplomatic or consular ranking is accorded 
by international practice to those Australian 
officials overseas — irrespective of their 
department — whose duties make that status 
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necessary. Immunities from jurisdiction (but 
not from the law), whether total or partial, of 
all staff are governed by the two Vienna Con- 
ventions on Diplomatic and Consular 
Relations, to which Australia is a party and 
which are now accepted by the great majority 
of countries. Immunities are designed to 
facilitate the functioning of diplomatic and 
consular missions. The Conventions also 
govern the much publicised ‘diplomatic 
privileges’ whereby home-based staff are 
exempted from direct taxes and most 
customs and excise duties of the host 
country. The exemptions are based on the 
international practice that states do not levy 
revenue-raising charges on one another or on 
the agencies of other states. In this context 
Australia-based officials serving overseas 
pay normal Australian income tax on their 
salaries and, though it is not generally real- 
ised, have ‘privileges’ taken into account in 
their total remuneration abroad. Allowances 
to meet local living costs above taxable salary 
are calculated by the Public Service Board. In 
the main they are based on local prices which 
are verified on the spot by visiting Canberra- 
based Public Service inspectors. Almost all 
other western countries and large inter- 
national companies, including Qantas, use 
similar systems to calculate allowances. The 
Conventions require that, without prejudice to 
their privileges and immunities, it is the duty 
of all people enjoying them to respect the 
laws and regulations of the receiving state. 


Staff serve overseas in a wide variety of 
local conditions. Some are exposed to 
security hazards, others to health risks or 
trying climates. Lack of cultural opportunities, 
schooling problems and, especially for 
families, language difficulties are often met. 
To help to compensate for the problems of 
the ‘most difficult’ posts a hardship allowance 
— which is taxable — is paid in twenty-one 
locations overseas. In these and the other 
twenty-three difficult posts special amenities 
are usually also provided to make up for lack 
of local facilities. A common staff swimming 
pool may be supplied in some hot climates, a 
common beachhut or hill cottage in others, 
and a leave fare to a nearby centre to provide 
a change of scene from particularly trying 


environmental and climatic conditions. 

Unlike the great majority of other western 
cauntries Australia does not have a system of 
pad home leave for its officials. They may, 
nawever, accumulate leave, including any 
excra local leave granted because of condi- 
tians at the post, and use it on return or on 
transfer from one post to another. Nor are car 
or furniture transfer costs payable. There is, 
hawever, a range of other conditions applying 
to Australian overseas service which are very 
similar to those applied by comparable 
countries. They include educational 
allowances for children who have to be sent 
aveay from the post to boarding school and 
tas for the same children to reunite them 
wih their families twice a year. An important 
toe! of trade for senior officers overseas is an 
accountable entertainment allowance. In 
desermining allowances and conditions of 
service for officials and their families the 
Puplic Service Board takes into account local 
conditions and practices and the conditions of 
other expatriates including those in other 
western missions. 

Australia’s official presence overseas is 
subject to review in the light of changing 
needs and economic circumstances. As far as 
tne Department of Foreign Affairs posts are 
comcerned this is achieved by regular Depart- 
mental inspections to check on functions and 


Foreign Affairs officers attend 
a Course in the Department's 
language laboratory. 
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staffing as well as the Public Service Board 
checks. Posts are not immune from general 
Australian economic conditions. Last year 
postings were extended in order to savé on 
fares and entertainment allowances were cut. 
Allowances designed to compensate for 
higher costs of living in some overseas coun- 
tries were reduced as Australian salaries 
increased in response to inflation. Four posts 
were closed and Department of Foreign 
Affairs staff withdrawn from another three. 
One new post (Baghdad) was opened in 1976 
and one (Damascus) in 1977. Stringent ceil- 
ings have been imposed on Departmental 
staff at home and abroad which will have 
resulted by June this year in an overall cut in 
staff numbers of fifteen per cent. About 
twenty-seven Department of Foreign Affairs 
staff positions overseas are in the process of 
abolition. 


Overseas property 

Australia rents or owns property for uses 
directly related to its foreign service in 102 
cities throughout the world. This ‘overseas 
estate’ consists of office and residential 
premises and (temporarily) land. It is admin- 
istered by the Overseas Operations Branch of 
the Department of Administrative Services. 
The Government’s long-term aim is for the 
maximum ownership of its overseas property 
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where practicable and economically possible. 
In this it is following up the lead already 
established by other countries whose 
experience of the economics of official rep- 
resentation overseas is longer than 
Australia’s. 


[Of the sixty embassies (including high 
commissions) in Canberra, twenty-nine have 
special diplomatic ninety-nine-year leases of 
land on which to build chanceries. Twenty 
have been built and nine are under construc- 
tion or in the planning stage. A further seven- 
teen countries have bought buildings or office 
space in Canberra for use as embassies — the 
remaining countries rent their offices. Coun- 
tries represented in Canberra own significant 
numbers of residential properties for their 
embassy staff while consular office and resi- 
dential accommodation is also owned in other 
Australian cities. | 


To achieve the Government's aim will take 
many years. Australia’s present ownership 
position is modest. Australia owns twenty 
chancery buildings and offices and leases 
110. Australia owns 324 residential dwellings 
(houses, flats), leases or rents 896 and owns 
twenty-five vacant land sites. Three new 
embassy buildings are currently under con- 
struction. Australia this financial year (1976- 
77) will spend $19.5 million on building and 
works projects overseas. At the same time 
rents will cost $11.6 million — a rise of about 
$2 million on the previous twelve months, 
almost all due to inflation. 


If acquiring land and then building on it is 
the only reasonable way of obtaining a suit- 
able office or ambassador's residence 
Australia first tries to obtain land on conces- 
sional terms on the basis of reciprocity, that 
is, in exchange for land in Canberra. Although 
this has been possible in some new capital 
cities where vacant land is government- 
owned it has not been possible in most others 
where only privately-owned sites have been 
available. Reciprocity is Only available in 
respect of chanceries and the residences of 
heads of mission, not for subsidiary offices or 
staff housing. 


The advantages of ownership can be illus- 
trated by the fact that it would be prohibitive 
now to try to purchase many of the properties 
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acquired in the past twenty years because of 
the immense increases in capital values. This 
means of course that there has been a con- 
siderable capital gain to the Australian 
taxpayer. For example the Australian Govern- 
ment owns a 4.38 acre site in Tokyo which 
has been unofficially and conservatively 
valued at between $12-14 million. Most of this 
site was bought in 1952 for $640 000. The rest 
was acquired in 1974 for $359 000. 


In 1952 Australia also bought a residence 
for the senior Trade Commissioner in Tokyo 
on a 0.3 acre block (opposite the 4.38 acre 
site) for $24 000.The land is now considered 
to have a market value of $1 million. 
Therefore in outlaying approximately $1 mil- 
lion Australia owns land which would now 
cost $14 million or more to acquire at current 
prices, and for which annual rental would now 
be in excess of the original price. Another 
example is Australia’s property in Manila. This 
was purchased over a period of several years 
at a total cost of $600000. The latest 
valuation of the property is $2.9 million. 


Once a property is owned there is the cost 
of maintenance. Particularly in harsh climates, 
the necessary regular maintenance programs 
can be fairly expensive. On the other hand 
these costs are more than offset by the 
savings in rent which otherwise have to be 
paid. The purchase of residential accom- 
modation has to be just as careful as that of 
office space. The location and physical prop- 
erties of the site are important, especially for 
residences in countries where conditions: 
impose strains on morale. Security of prop-, 
erty and person — not just of an officer but 
also of his family — access to reliable. 
transport, shopping, schooling and recrea- 
tion, and area hygiene are important factors 
not normally difficult to cater for in Australia 
but not easily acquired in many countries 
overseas. 


Although the policy is to own embassy and 
other properties overseas there are some- 
times practical, economic or political consid- 
erations which weigh against this, for 
instance in politically unstable areas. Building 
costs, lack of suitable sites, budgeting limita- 
tions and priorities of the building program 
and many other reasons may dictate that it is 


mecessary to lease. Where building is in pro- 
gress leasing of alternative accommodation 
has to go on in the interim period until con- 
struction is completed. The accommodation 
ir both offices and staff residences is planned 
te conform as far as possible with guidelines 
agreed by regulatory authorities in Canberra: 
the Department of Administrative Services, 
the Public Service Board, the Departments of 
Fmance and Construction and Departments 
having substantial representation overseas. 
The guidelines provide for entitlements of 
space, furniture and furnishings at different 
salary and functional levels. 


Public areas in embassies and ambassador- 
ial houses — but not general office or living 
space — give visitors their first impression of 
Australia. Furniture, furnishings, paintings and 
artefacts for these areas are therefore care- 
fully selected to project Australian features if 
practicable. 


Costs of Australian-owned residential 
accommodation and rents paid to landlords 
are partly offset by rents received. All officers 
oecupying such premises pay rent to the 
Government. The same sliding scale is 
applied as in Australia. Putting up Australia’s 
own buildings has advantages in providing 
buildings appropriate to needs. In residential 
accommodation often there is only a limited 
choice available for buying or leasing and, of 
heusing available in suitable locations, much 
is not physically convenient or of a standard 
aeceptable in Australia — as well as an 
acceptable level in the country concerned. 


In building embassies there are long-term 
factors which the Department takes into ac- 
count. Apart from the building not being put 
up aS a commercial proposition (that is the 
need to get a return on the money invested as 
saon as possible), embassies are specialised 
steuctures that have to cope with varying 
specialised functions. For instance a large 
reception area on the ground floor of a new 
chancery which may be mistaken for some 
sort of attempt to impress local people may, 
in fact, be designed to house, among other 
purposes, Australian trade displays and 
information material and to save large rents 
for space elsewhere for those purposes. An 
oficial ‘representative’ building necessarily 
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reflects also the economic and political status 
of Australia in its relations with the particular 
country. Office premises furthermore have to 
be built to provide security for staff, records 
and equipment. Their design must have the 
future needs of the post in mind. 


Summary 

During the past few years a number of 
official inquiries have been held, the results of 
which have affected the scope of the foreign 
service in its activities abroad. These inquiries 
have included the Royal Commission on 
Australian Government Administration 
conducted by the Committee chaired by Dr 
H. C. Coombs and the Administrative Review 
Committee chaired by Sir Henry Bland. In 
addition the House of Representatives Stand- 
ing Committee on Expenditure has presented 
a report to Parliament, dated May 1977, on 
Australian overseas representation. While 
there are from time to time those who ques- 
tion the need for any Australian 
representation abroad, the results of these 
inquiries reflect what appears to be the view 
of the majority of Australians that the proper 
question to be asked is not so much whether 
a foreign service is needed, but whether it is 
meeting the requirements of the Government 
and the Australian public and how efficiently 
it is carrying out its responsibilities. It will be 
apparent from the present article that the 
misconception on the part of some that mem- 
bers of the foreign service spend their time 
moving from one cocktail party to another is 
far from the truth. Australian officials from a 
wide variety of Government departments and 
instrumentalities are needed at posts abroad, 
not only to protect Australia’s bilateral 
interests and the rights of Australian citizens, 
but also to ensure that Australian views are 
represented fully and occasionally even force- 
fully at the ever-growing range of 
international conferences which take de- 
cisions affecting so many aspects of 
Australia’s prosperity and way of life. Today's 
interdependent world requires practical inter- 
national contacts at various levels and 
Australian officials serving overseas, together 
with their Australia-based counterparts, re- 
main ready to play their role in furthering 
national interests. 
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Government policy on nuclear safeguards 


The Australian Prime Minister, the Rt. Hon. Malcolm Fraser, made the following state- 
ment of Government policy on nuclear safeguards to the House of Representatives on 


24 May: 


The future course of world nuclear 
development and the regime of international 
controls which should apply to such 
development are currently subjects of great 
international interest. In the past few weeks, 
for example, there has been an important 
statement by President Carter on nuclear 
energy in which he emphasised the need to 
restrain the spread of nuclear weapons or 
explosive capabilities without forgoing the 
tangible benefits of nuclear power. Again, at 
their recent summit meeting, the Heads of 
Government of the United States, the United 
Kingdom, Canada, West Germany, France, 
Japan and Italy committed themselves to 
increasing nuclear energy to help meet the 
world’s energy requirements while reducing 
the risks of nuclear proliferation. They 
launched an urgent study to determine how 
best to fulfil these objectives. At the con- 
clusion of the recent Salzburg conference, the 
most important international conference held 
in recent years on all aspects of nuclear 
power, the Director-General of the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency referred to 
the agreement of the meeting that nuclear 
power was a necessary and irreplaceable 
source of the future energy supply to 
mankind for both the short and the longer 
term. 

It is clear that there is widespread inter- 
national concern to establish a framework of 
control within which the benefits which many 
countries see in the peaceful use of nuclear 
energy can be safely realised. These are 
issues Of major international importance in 
their own right; but they have an added sig- 
nificance for Australia because of our 
potential as a supplier of uranium. They are 
issues on which | have already written to 
President Carter and Prime Minister Trudeau 
and on which the Deputy Prime Minister (Mr 
Anthony) and Australian officials have held 
detailed consultations with the United States, 
Canada and other countries. They are issues 
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which have been under the closest and most 
careful consideration from the moment the 
Government took office. In the present period 
of international reappraisal of these issues the 
Government is determined that Australia 
should play an active role with other countries 
in the search for, and achievement of, joint 
solutions. 

A proliferation of nuclear facilities without 
adequate protection against diversion of 
material to nuclear weapons production or 
nuclear explosives would pose serious threats 
to international stability and peace, obviously 
inimical to Australia’s interests and to global 
and regional security. It was for this reason 
that, in his address to the United Nations 
General Assembly last September, the 
Foreign Minister (Mr Peacock) described the 
strengthening of measures to prevent 
proliferation of nuclear weapons as a central 
and fundamental area in which Australia looks 
and hopes for early progress. This will remain 
the case whether or not Australia is ultimately 
to become a major exporter of uranium. The 
safeguards policy which we will follow is, in 
our view, appropriate for any country to 
follow whether it be a uranium supplier or 
consumer. | make clear from the outset that 
the term ‘safeguards’ is used here to denote 
the whole range of measures used to provide 
assurance that nuclear material supplied for 
peaceful purposes is not misused for non- 
peaceful or explosive purposes. 

The Government fully accepts that, if it 
were in future to permit new uranium export 
from Australia, this would carry with it added 
responsibilities. Against the background of 
these international responsibilities the 
Government accepts that uranium is a special 
commodity, the export of which would 
involve important considerations of a kind not 
involved in the export of other commodities. 
This implies a requirement for selectivity in 
the choice of customer countries and the 
closest attention to ensuring adequate safe- 


guards. It is not the Government's view that 
safeguards should be regarded as something 
to be balanced against commercial con- 
sderations. We view adequate safeguards as 
@ fundamental prerequisite of any uranium 
export which we would also expect 
responsible customer countries for Australian 
uranium readily to accept. 

It will be recalled that, following the release 
of the First Report of the Ranger Uranium 
Environmental Inquiry, the Government 
announced in the House on 11 November 
1376 that it supported the Inquiry’s view on 
the need for the fullest and most effective 
safeguards on uranium exports. The Govern- 
rent also stated that it was carrying forward 
more detailed consideration of safeguards in 
order to further develop a national policy on 
this subject. The announcement of a policy at 
this stage, of course, in no way pre-empts a 
decision on the question whether any such 
new contracts for the export of uranium will 
be permitted. As the Government has 
repeatedly emphasised, this remains a matter 
fer consideration following receipt of the final 
report of the Ranger Uranium Environmental 
Inquiry. However, as the Foreign Minister said 
in the Government's foreign policy statement 
im the Parliament on 15 March, 1977, the 
Government would be remiss if it did not 
acdress itself to safeguards questions in the 
meantime. 

That the Government has taken certain 
decisions on safeguards policy at this stage 
relects its determination to make sure that an 
established framework of policy exists so that 
ary new uranium exports take place under 
the most carefully considered and responsible 
canditions possible. The Government wishes 
tosavoid a situation in which decisions may be 
required on new uranium marketing at some 
pcint in the future without the benefit of a 
clear policy on the ground rules to apply so far 
asssafeguards are concerned. 

The Government has long recognised the 
desirability of defining a comprehensive 
oclicy on safeguards. It would not be 
desirable for safeguards requirements to be 
left to ad hoc decision as this would not afford 
the strong and clear support for international 
eftorts to strengthen controls against nuclear 
weapons proliferation to which the Govern- 
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ment attaches major importance. Australia is 
a potentially significant supplier of uranium, 
but if we are to play the part which this 
potential gives us the opportunity to play of 
contributing effectively to international efforts 
to strengthen the non-proliferation regime, it 
is desirable that uranium importing countries 
and other nuclear supplier countries alike 
know where Australia stands on the matter of 
safeguards. In the narrow sense, safeguards 
are systems of containment, surveillance, 
accounting and inspection of nuclear 
materials and facilities designed to verify that 
diversion does not take place from peaceful 
to non-peaceful or explosive purposes. The 
major systems of international safeguards are 
administered by the International Atomic 
Energy Agency. In a broader sense, safe- 
guards for future Australian uranium exports 
would comprise, as well as the application of 
international safeguards in this strict sense, 
the securing from importing countries of 
adequate assurances regarding the use and 
contro! of supplied nuclear material and the 
conclusion of binding arrangements to give 
effect to such assurances. In both senses, as 
mechanisms for verification and as controls 
and conditions for nuclear exports, safe- 
guards arrangements are an evolving 
structure, continually being strengthened, 
refinec and improved. 


Against this background, | would like to 
announce the following specific components 
of the comprehensive safeguards policy 
which the Government has adopted. These 
cower: 

m the need to keep policy under review; 

= careful selection of eligible customers for 
uranium; 

m the application of effective International 
Atamic Energy Agency safeguards; 
= bilateral agreements with 
countries; 

a fallback safeguards; 

= prior Australian Government consent in 
relation to re-export, enrichment and repro- 
cessing; 

m physical security; 

= safeguards provisions in contracts; and 

€m international and multilateral efforts to 
strengthen safeguards. 


customer 
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First, it will be a basic feature of our 
approach to recognise that the process of 
strengthening and improving international 
safeguards arrangements is an ongoing one. 
Our policy and safeguards arrangements 
must be kept closely under review to take 
account of the future evolution of inter- 
national thinking on safeguards. In this regard 
the Government is pleased that, as recently 
announced, Mr Justice Fox has agreed to 
become an adviser to me on policy matters 
relating to nuclear non-proliferation and safe- 
guards. 


Second, should the Government approve 
further development of the Australian 
uranium industry it will retain the right to be 
selective in the countries to whom uranium 
export will be permitted. The following 
minimum criteria for eligibility to receive Aus- 
tralian uranium will apply. The Government 
emphasises that these represent minimum 
conditions for countries to be eligible to re- 
ceive Australian uranium. The Government 
makes clear that wider foreign policy con- 
siderations may also be taken into account, 
and that it reserves the right to refrain from 
permitting export should this be appropriate 
in the light of such considerations. It does not, 
therefore, follow that the Government would 
necessarily permit export to a country 
meeting these minimum safeguards criteria. 

In the case of non-nuclear weapon states 
— that is to say, all countries other than the 
five existing nuclear weapons powers 
recognised by the Non-Proliferation Treaty — 
sales will be made only to countries which are 
parties to the Non-Proliferation Treaty. 
Because of these countries’ safeguards 
obligations under the Non-Proliferation Treaty 
this policy will make sure that the entire civil 
nuclear industry in such customer countries is 
subject to effective safeguards to verify that 
nuclear material, whether of Australian or any 
other origin, is not diverted from peaceful 
uses. The Government is aware that work has 
recently been under way within the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency on a new 
system of equally stringent safeguards to 
cover the entire nuclear industry in non- 
nuclear weapon states which are not parties 
to the Non-Proliferation Treaty. It will be 
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following progress on this matter and the 
implications which it may have for our policy. 
Regarding existing nuclear weapon states, 
they are not obliged under the Non-Pro- 
liferation Treaty to renounce nuclear weapons 
or accept international safeguards. They 
retain the right to use nuclear material for 
weapons as well as for peaceful purposes. 
Even so, Australia would want to have 
assurance that nuclear material we may 
supply for peaceful purposes is not diverted 
to military or explosive purposes. We will 
therefore export only to nuclear weapon 
states which give Australia this assurance and 
accept that the uranium we supply be 
covered by International Atomic Energy 
Agency safeguards. In this respect the 
Government's policy introduces a require- 
ment additional to those recommended by 
the Ranger Uranium Environmental Inquiry in 
its first report. 

Third, the Government wishes to ensure 
that if a decision is taken to permit new 
uranium export, the uranium will be covered 
by International Atomic Energy Agency safe- 
guards from the time it leaves Australian 
ownership. As matters stand, while safe- 
guards applied under the Non-Proliferation 
Treaty require notification of transfers of 
yellowcake, the full intensity of such safe- 
guards only commences to apply later in the 
fuel cycle. Accordingly, it will be the Govern- 
ment's policy that any future sales arrange- 
ments for exports of Australian uranium 
should be such that the uranium will be in a 
form which attracts full International Atomic 
Energy Agency safeguards by the time it 
leaves Australian ownership. 


Fourth, Australia will require the prior con- 
clusion of bilateral agreements between the 
Australian Government and countries wishing 
to import Australian uranium under any future 
contracts. These bilateral agreements will 
provide a framework for direct and binding 
assurances by importing countries to the 
Australian Government in relation to the use 
and control of uranium supplied by Australia 
or nuclear material derived from its use. The 
fundamental undertakings the Government 
will wish to obtain from uranium importing 
countries in such bilateral agreements are that 


nuclear material supplied by Australia for 
peaceful purposes or nuclear material derived 
from its use will not be diverted to military or 
explosive purposes and that International 
Acomic Energy Agency safeguards will apply 
tc verify compliance with this undertaking. 
Australia would seek to arrange with uranium 
importing countries regular expert-level 
censultations to satisfy ourselves of the 
implementation of the provisions of bilateral 
agreements. In line with the positions taken 
by the United States and Canada, Australia 
would retain the right to cease supply of 
uranium to any country which breached safe- 
gwards undertakings. 


Fifth, the Government takes the view that 
nuclear material supplied by Australia or 
nuclear material derived from its use should 
remain under safeguards for the full life of the 
material in question or until it is legitimately 
removed from safeguards. In line with this 
besic principle the Government has decided 
that bilateral agreements with non-nuclear 
weapon states should make provision for so- 
called fallback safeguards. | have already 
made clear that Australia would not be 
prepared to export uranium to such countries 
inthe absence of International Atomic Energy 
Agency safeguards applied under the Non- 
Proliferation Treaty. However, the question 
arsses of ensuring the continued safeguarding 
of material already present in an importing 
country should safeguards under the Non- 
"raliferation Treaty at some stage cease to 
apply in that country. There should be 
provision under the bilateral agreements for 
the continued application of international 
safeguards in such circumstances. Further, 
the bilateral agreements should provide for 
Australia to make alternative arrangements 
fot the safeguarding of nuclear material 
supplied by us in the event of international 
sareguards as such ceasing to operate. More- 
over, the Government feels it is reasonable to 
asx importing countries who will already 
accept International Atomic Energy Agency 
saeguards of comprehensive scope under 
the Non-Proliferation Treaty, to accept that, at 
the first fallback level also, international safe- 
guards should apply to all nuclear material not 
just that portion supplied by Australia. 
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Sixth, the Government considers that it 
would be an unsatisfactory situation for 
uranium supplied by Australia to one country, 
or nuclear material derived from its use, to be 
able to be re-exported to a third country 
witnout the opportunity for Australia to satisfy 
itself that adequate controls would apply to 
the transferred material and that the 
ultimate destination is acceptable to us. For 
this reason the Government has decided that 
bilateral agreements with uranium importing 
countries should make any transfer of 
supplied material to a third party contingent 
on a prior consent of the Australian Govern- 
ment. This provision will give Australia the 
means of making sure that our safeguards 
requirements are met despite any onward 
transfers of the uranium we supply or nuclear 
material derived from it. 


Seventh, we would require that Australian 
uranium supplied to other countries for 
peaceful uses not be enriched beyond twenty 
per cent uranium-235 without prior Australian 
consent. This provision is in line with the 
practice adopted by other nuclear supplier 
countries. The figure of twenty per cent has 
been chosen as representing a level of enrich- 
ment below the practical requirements for a 
nuclear explosive, while being above the 
enrichment level required for most peaceful 
uses, excepting, for example, some research 
and radioisotope production reactors, for 
which approval to enrich to the necessary 
level would need to be obtained. In respect of 
this requirement also, the Government's 
policy extends beyond the recommendations 
made by the Ranger Uranium Environ- 
mental Inquiry in its first report. 


Eighth, the Government is aware of the 
interest of some countries in the reprocessing 
of spent nuclear fuel to meet their anticipated 
future fuel requirements, and to facilitate the 
management of nuclear material following its 
use in nuclear rgactors. At the present time 
the need for reprocessing and the details of 
an effective control regime for this area of the 
nuclear fuel cycle are the subject of close 
stucy internationally. This is an area in which 
there are a number of new ideas and initia- 
tives. The United States has proposed an in- 
ternational nuclear fuel cycle evaluation pro- 
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gram to consider various nuclear fuel cycles in 
terms of their implications for proliferation 
control. There are also such ideas as various 
schemes for multinational control of repro- 
cessing facilities and for the management of 
spent fuel and plutonium. The Government 
welcomes these studies and consultations 
and will seek to contribute actively and con- 
structively to relevant aspects of them such 
as fuel supply assurances and waste 
management. 

The Government's view is that, prior to a 
clearer outcome emerging from this current 
international activity, it would be premature 
for Australia to adopt a unilateral position on 
the detailed conditions under which we might 
be prepared to agree to reprocessing, if any, 
of nuclear material supplied by Australia. In 
order to reserve effectively Australia’s 
position on this matter for the time being we 
would wish to make provision in bilateral 
agreements with countries importing 
Australian uranium that any reprocessing of 
nuclear material supplied by Australia may 
only take place with the prior consent of the 
Australian Government. This requirement is 
additional to those recommended by the 
Ranger Uranium Environmental Inquiry in its 
first report and reflects similar concerns to 
those expressed by the inquiry in relation to 
reprocessing. 


Ninth, the Government would require in 
future bilateral agreements the assurance 
from uranium importing countries that 
adequate physical security will be maintained 
on their nuclear industries. In addition, we 
believe the agreements should specify com- 
pliance with standards of physical security 
based, at a minimum, on International Atomic 
Energy Agency recommendations as 
defined at present and as updated from time 
to time. They should also make provision for 
expert level consultations as necessary on 
physical security arrangements. These 
requirements also translate into concrete 
policy measures concerns expressed by the 
Ranger Uranium Environmental Inquiry. The 
incorporation of these provisions in the 
Government's safeguards policy reflects our 
concern that total nuclear controls should 
encompass safeguards not just to verify that 
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nuclear material is not illicitly diverted from 
peaceful uses by national governments or 
national authorities, but also to protect 
nuclear material from illegal use by groups or 
individuals. 


Tenth, the establishment of effective 
arrangements for safeguards is essentially a 
matter for governments and for inter-govern- 
mental agreements, either bilateral or multi- 
lateral. Nevertheless, it is important to make 
sure that the actual parties to commercial 
contracts, which may be private organ- 
isations, are also aware of the safeguards 
obligations to which their transaction is 
subject. For this reason, although the Ranger 
Uranium Environmental Inquiry in its first 
report did not make a recommendation on 
this matter, the Government has decided that 
it is desirable that, as a standard practice, a 
clause should be included in any future 
contracts for the export of uranium from 
Australia noting that the transaction is subject 
to safeguards as agreed between the 
importing country and the Australian Govern- 
ment. 


Finally, as an important complement to the 
measures | have outlined so far, the Govern- 
ment recognises the importance of Australia 
contributing to constructive multilateral 
efforts to strengthen safeguards. There is a 
need for what President Carter has described 
as systematic and thorough consultations in 
this area. We too consider it is highly de- 
sirable that there should be the widest 
possible consensus among both nuclear sup- 
plier countries and nuclear importing coun- 
tries on the controls to apply to the world nu- 
clear industry. The wider the consensus, the 
more effective these controls will be as a bar- 
rier to nuclear proliferation. The more uniform 
the views of the countries concerned, the 
easier it will be to implement a properly 
effective regime of controls. It will be an 
integral part of Australia’s approach to safe- 
guards to seek to promote such a consensus. 

In particular, we will seek to co-ordinate 
policy on safeguards with other like-minded 
countries. As | noted at the outset, | have 
already initiated an exchange of cor- 
respondence with the President of the United 
States and the Prime Minister of Canada 


expressing this wish, and extremely valuable 
consultations have already taken place. The 
policy | am now announcing incorporates the 
Government's consideration of these consul- 
tations and represents a very similar approach 
70 safeguards to that adopted by the United 
States and Canada. More generally, nuclear 
supplier countries have a special role and 
responsibility in the ongoing development of 
safeguards and Australia will be prepared to 
participate with them in any constructive 
efforts to develop a co-ordinated approach. 
We will also continue to attach major 
importance to the effective application of 
safeguards by the International Atomic 
Energy Agency. We will investigate whether 
there are specific areas in which Australia 
eould usefully assist the Agency's capacity to 
apply increasingly effective safeguards. 

At present the Government sees a multi- 
lateral approach towards safeguards ques- 
tons as being especially -desirable in one 
specific area as well as in the international 
ruclear fuel cycle evaluation program already 
mentioned; we would wish to lend support to 
the development of an international con- 
vention on the physical protection of nuclear 
material in international transit. Also, we 
would wish to explore with other countries a 
common approach to sanctions in the event 
cf a breach of supply conditions. 

The essential ingredients of the policy | 
have outlined are careful selection of 
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customer countries, the application of inter- 
national safeguards to verify that material 
supplied for peaceful purposes is not mis- 
used, the establishment of additional 
safeguards through bilateral agreements, and 
an active involvement by Australa in inter- 
national efforts to upgrade safeguards. The 
policy is the result of full, careful and detailed 
consideration of safeguards by the 
Government. It builds on the preliminary 
thinking of the Government described in 
testimony to the Ranger Uranium Environ- 
mental Inquiry last year, as well as the recom- 
mendations of the first report of the inquiry 
itself. The policy has been the subject of 
detailed exchanges of views with other 
countries — both uranium importers and 
major nuclear exporters — and relevant inter- 
national organisations including the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency. 

As aresult the Government is satisfied that 
the policy it has decided upon reoresents a 
practical, reasonable and effective package of 
safeguards measures to seek from countries 
wishing to import uranium from Australia 
under any future contracts. It is fully in step 
with current international efforts to 
strengthen safeguards. The policy goes 
beyond a mere acceptance by Australia of our 
international obligations as a party to the Non- 
Proliferation Treaty and constitutes a policy as 
stringent as that adopted to date by any 
nuclear supplier country. 


Bangladesh: A new President 





The Chief Martial Law Administrator, Major-General Ziaur Rahman, was appointed President of 


Eangladesh on 21 April by the former President, Mr Justice Sayem, who resigned on the 


crounds of ill health. 


In a national address on 22 April, President 
Zaur announced a number of constitutional 
changes, including the deletion of secularism 
as one of the four state principles of govern- 
ment (the others being democracy, national- 
ism and socialism). He also gave details of an 
electoral program which will lead to the 
holding of a general election in December 
1978. The release of 737 political prisoners 
was announced separately. 


President Ziaur announced that a national 
referendum based on universal adult franchise, 
would be held on 30 May to determine his 
acceptability as President. A nineteen point 
political and economic policies program is 
also to be submitted for endorsement by the 
people on 30 May. President Ziaur will retain 
the position of Chief of Army Staff. 
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Minister for Foreign Affairs visits 


South-East Asia 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. Andrew Peacock, paid official visits in April to the 
Philippines (13 to 16 April), Thailand (16 to 19 April) and Malaysia (21 to 23 April). On 20 April 
he led the Australian delegation to the thirty-third session of the Economic and Social Commis- 
sion for Asia and the Pacific (ESCAP), and on 24-25 April he presided over a meeting in 
Singapore of all the Australian Heads of Mission in South-East Asia. 


Mr Peacock’s visit was a recognition of 
South-East Asia as a region of primary 
importance to Australia, and it completed his 
initial program of visits to ASEAN (Associa- 
tion of South East Asian Nations) countries. 

The purpose of the visit was to meet 
leaders of the three countries, to learn from 
them about the general situation in each 
country and to widen Australian under- 
standing of it, to discuss each country’s 
relations with Australia and whether there 
were any avenues for new initiatives and to 
exchange views on foreign policy matters. 

Mr Peacock had discussions on, among 
other things, great power relations, develop- 
ments in South-East Asia and ASEAN, and 





Australia’s developing relations with ASEAN 
in all three countries. 

In his talks in the Philippines with President 
Marcos, the Secretaries for Foreign Affairs 
(General Carlos Romulo); Labour (Mr Blas 
Ople); National Defence (Mr Juan Enrile); 
Trade (Mr Troadio Quiazon); Agriculture (Mr 
Arturo Tanco); and the Chairman of the 
National Economic Development Authority 
(Dr Gerardo Sicat), Mr Peacock covered many 
aspects of the bilateral relationship. These 
included trade problems, the Australia- 
Philippines Trade Agreement, immigration, 
development assistance, the supply of 
Australian uranium, tourism and civil aviation. 

Mr Peacock was briefed by Philippines 


The Australian Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, the Hon. 
Andrew Peacock, attends a 
wreath laying ceremony at the 
Rizal Monument, Luneta Park, 
Manila, the Philippines, during 
his visit to South-East Asia in 
April. 


The Australian Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, the Hon. 
Andrew Peacock (fifth 

from left), presides over a 
meeting in Singapore of all 
Australian Heads of Mission 
in South-East Asia on 

24-25 April 1977. 


Cabinet ministers on the Philippines current 
lacal and foreign policy pre-occupations. 

The Minister agreed to a proposal from 
Peesident Marcos for regular official consul- 
tations between the two countries to examine 
al aspects of the relationship. With General 
Romulo he signed the Philippines-Australia 
Cultural Agreement on 10 April. 

During the course of his first official visit to 
Thailand as Foreign Minister, Mr Peacock had 
discussions with the Thai Prime Minister, Dr 
Tanin Kraivixien; the Foreign Minister, Dr 
Usadit Pachariyangkun; the Minister of 
Defence, Admiral Sa-Ngad Chaloryu and the 
Deputy Chairman of the Prime Minister's 
Advisory Council, General Kriangsak 
Cnamanand. He was also received in 
atdience by King Bhumiphol Adulyadej. 

The visit, which Mr Peacock described as 
being of great value, provided the opportunity 
tc meet Thai ministers, to learn their policies 
at first hand and to have detailed discussions 
om, among other things, the relationship 
between Thailand and Vietnam, Kampuchea 
amd Laos. 

On 17 April Mr Peacock attended the 
Opening by the Thai Prime Minister of the 
Lemsak-Chumpae highway. The highway, 
waich joins northern to north-east Thailand, 
was built as part of Australia’s aid program. 
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Mr Peacock assured the Thai leaders of 
Australia’s continuing friendship and support 
for Thailand, and reiterated Australia’s com- 
mitment to work for the stability of the region 
economically and to strengthen Australia’s 
relations with ASEAN. 

Mr Peacock’s visit to Malaysia provided the 
first opportunity for substantive ministerial 
discussions between the present Australian 
and Malaysian Governments, although the 
Minister had accompanied the Prime 
Minister, the Rt. Hon. Malcolm Fraser, to 
Malaysia for the funeral of the former 
Malaysian Prime Minister, Tun Razak, in Jan- 
uary 1976. 

The Minister arrived in Kuala Lumpur late 
on 21 April. During the next few days he had 
long discussions and social meetings with 
the Malaysian Prime Minister, Datuk Hussein 
Onn; Deputy Prime Minister and Minister for 
Education, Dr Mahathir; Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Tengku Rithauddeen; Minister for 
Home Affairs, Tan Sri Ghazali Shafie; Minister 
for Trade and Industry, Datuk Hamzah and 
the Minister for Information, Datuk Taib 
Muhmud. 

Discussions with the Malaysian leaders 
covered a broad range of international issues 
and bilateral questions of trade, investment 
and Malaysian private students in Australia. 
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President Carter’s foreign policy speech 


President Carter, in a major speech on 22 May, has provided a conceptual framework for 
United States foreign policy which de-emphasises ideological considerations and urges a more 
urgent international co-operative effort towards the solution of global problems. 


President Carter enunciated a foreign 
policy resting on five principles: human rights; 
co-operation among the industrial de- 
mocracies; improvement of relations with 
the Soviet Union and China; a more vigorous 
effort to solve the problems of developing 
countries; and encouragement to all countries 
to co-operate to solve global problems. 

Mr Carter reaffirmed the United States 
commitment to a world leadership role, and 
noted the need for increased emphasis on the 
solution of global problems such as human 
rights, the strategic arms race, nuclear non- 
proliferation, and the whole range of inter- 
national economic issues. These questions, 
he said, could no longer be separated from 
the traditional issues of war and peace. 


Although the United States remained com- 
mitted to a strong defence capability, the 
President said that the global order issues had 
in some respects replaced the ideological 
problems that had dominated the inter- 
national scene from the end of World War II 
to the end of the fighting in Vietnam. The 
international system based on ideological 
considerations had been weakened by 
historical trends. ‘We are now free of that 
inordinate fear of communism that once led 
us to embrace any dictator who joined us in 
Our fear.’ 


Mr Carter said that America’s renewed con- 
fidence in itself and in the democratic system 
meant that the time had come for compre- 
hensive and reciprocal detente between the 
United States and the Soviet Union. Such a 
development was necessary to control the 
nuclear arms race, but could also contribute 
to the solution of global problems. He hoped 
that the Soviet Union would join with the 
United States in playing a larger role in aiding 
the developed world. The Soviet Union was 
also invited to play its part in the solution of 
problems such as nuclear non-proliferation 
and limiting the sale of conventional arms, 
and in promoting international stability by 
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desisting from direct or indirect military inter- 
vention — for example in Africa. 

Mr Carter said that the present may be the 
most propitious time for a Middle East settle- 
ment since the beginning of the Arab-Israeli 
conflict. He identified three issues which had 
in the past proved insoluble: the nature of a 
comprehensive peace; the relationship 
between security and borders; and the issue 
of a Palestinian homeland. The President 
noted that the United States expected Israel 
and its neighbours to continue to be bound by 
United Nations Resolutions 242 and 338, 
which they had previously accepted. 

The President said the United States had a 
special need for consultation and co- 
Operation with Latin American countries. The 
United States would deal with them as part of 
a new world-wide mosaic of global, regional 
and bilateral relations. 

Mr Carter also said that it was important for 
the United States to make progress towards 
normalisation of relations with China. The 
United States saw  American-Chinese 
relations as a central element in its global 
policy, and China as a key force for global 
peace. 

The President affirmed the commitment of 
the United States to a peaceful resolution of 
the crisis in Southern Africa. The time had 
come for the principle of majority rule to be 
the basis for political order, recognising that in 
a democratic system the rights of the minority 
must be protected. The United States was 
determined to work together with its 
European allies and concerned African states 
to shape a congenial international framework 
for the rapid and progressive transformation 
of Southern African society and to help 
protect it from unwarranted outside 
interference. 

Mr Carter also reaffirmed his commitment 
to improved relations between the industrial 
democracies, which shared common values, 
and which could help shape a more decent 


lite for all. However, he believed a wider 
framework of international co-operation was 
required to meet the political realities of the 
new world. 

International reactions to the speech have 
been favourable. The Australian Prime 
Minister, the Rt. Hon. Malcolm Fraser, told 
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Parliament on 25 May that the Government 
welcomed Mr Carter’s statement and that 
Australia’s views were similar to Mr Carter's. 
Mr Fraser said the statement was 
characterised by a spirit of enlightened 
realism. 


Downing Street Economic Summit Conference 


The Third Economic Summit Conference of major developed nations was held in London on 7 
amd 8 May. Unlike the earlier summit meetings at Rambouillet in 1975 and San Juan in 1976, 
the Downing Street meeting was free from the influence of impending elections in the seven 


participating countries. 


Additional interest was added by the fact 
that it was President Carter’s first major inter- 
national conference and his first opportunity 
to put forward policies formulated by his 
Administration after its settling-in period. 

The summit Conference was attended by 
the United States, Britain, France, the Federal 
Republic of Germany, Italy, Canada and 
Japan. In addition the European Com- 
munities (through the EC President Mr R. 


Jenkins) participated in discussions within ~ 


the EC’s sphere of competence. The leaders 
seemed to have established valuable 
personal rapport. 

At the conclusion, the participants issued a 
basically optimistic Declaration, containing 
mere generalities than detailed programs, and 
a discursive Appendix', stating broad 
2conomic goals which primarily emphasised 
the interdependence of the participants and 
the need for co-operation and a collective 
response; recognised that their most urgent 
task was the creation of jobs; noted that 
inflation does not reduce unemployment; and 
committed them to stated economic growth 
targets or to stabilisation policies as a basis 
*orsustained non-inflationary growth. 

The other main provisions of the joint state- 
ment were: 
= a call for improved international financing 
facilities with the International Monetary Fund 
(IMF) playing an expanded role with 
additional resources; 


‘Ths Declaration and Appendix are published at the end 
cf this report. 


= a reaffirmation of the participants’ commit- 
ment to an open international trading system 
and the rejection of protectionism, while 
promising vigorous pursuit of goals at the 
Multilateral Trade Negotiations (MTN); 

= a welcome for energy conservation efforts 
and the launching of an urgent study into the 
problems of nuclear energy use in the context 
of a strengthened non-proliferation regime. 
The study is to be completed in two months; 
= recognition of the role that developing 
countries must play in economic growth and 
a commitment to seek a successful con- 
clusion of the Conference on International 
Economic Co-operation (CIEC) and to 
increase the flow of aid and real resources to 
the developing countries. 

At the news briefing following the summit 
meeting it emerged that the participants 
agreed in principle to support for a Common 
Fund but left open the nature of any such 
arrangements. No decision was announced 
about a further summit meeting. 


Declaration 
Downing Street Summit Conference 


In two days “of intensive discussion at 
Downing Street we have agreed on how we 
can best help to promote the well-being both 
of our own countries and of others. 

The world economy has to be seen as a 
whole; it involves not only co-operation 
among national Governments but also 
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strengthening appropriate international 
organisations. We were reinforced in our 
awareness of the interrelationship of all the 
issues before us, as well as our own inter- 
dependence. We are determined to respond 
collectively to the challenges of the future. 

m Our most urgent task is to create more 
Jobs while continuing to reduce inflation. 
Inflation does not reduce unemployment. On 
the contrary it is one of its major causes. We 
are particularly concerned about the problem 
of unemployment among young people. We 
have agreed that there will be an exchange of 
experience and ideas on providing the young 
with job opportunities. 

= We commit our governments to stated 
economic growth targets or to stabilisation 
policies which, taken as a whole, should pro- 
vide a basis for sustained non-inflationary 
growth, in our own countries and world-wide 
and for reduction of imbalances in inter- 
national payments. 

u /mproved financing facilities are needed. 
The International Monetary Fund must play a 
prominent role. We commit ourselves to seek 
additional resources for the IMF and support 
the linkage of its lending practices to the 
adoption of appropriate stabilisation policies. 

a We will provide strong political leader- 
ship to expand opportunities for trade to 
strengthen the open international trading 
system, which will increase job opportunities. 
We reject protectionism: it would foster 
unemployment, increase inflation and under- 
mine the welfare of our peoples. We will give 
a new impetus to the Tokyo Round of Multi- 
lateral Trade Negotiations. Our objective is to 
make substantive progress in key areas in 
1977. In this field structural changes in the 
world economy must be taken into considera- 
tion. 

a We will further conserve energy and in- 
crease and diversify energy production, so 
that we reduce our dependence on oil. We 
agree on the need to increase nuclear energy 
to help meet the world’s energy require- 
ments. We commit ourselves to do this while 
reducing the risks of nuclear proliferation. We 
are launching an urgent study to determine 
how best to fulfil these purposes. 

= The world economy can only grow on a 
sustained and equitable basis if developing 
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countries share in that growth. We are agreed 
to do all in our power to achieve a successful 
conclusion of the CIEC and we commit our- 
selves to a continued constructive dialogue 
with developing countries. We aim to 
increase the flow of aid and other real 
resources to those countries. We invite the 
Council for Mutual Economic Assistance 
(COMECON) countries to do the same. We 
support multilateral institutions such as the 
World Bank, whose general resources should 
be increased sufficiently to permit its lending 
to rise in real terms. We stress the importance 
of secure private investments to foster world 
economic progress. 

To carry out these tasks we need the 
assistance and co-operation of others. We 
will seek that co-operation in appropriate 
international institutions, such as the United 
Nations, the World Bank, the International 
Monetary Fund (IMF), the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) and the Organ- 
isation for Economic Co-operation and De- 
velopment (OECD). Those among us whose 
countries are members of the European Econ- 
omic Community intend to make their efforts 
within its framework. 

/n our discussions we have reached sub- 
stantial agreement. Our firm purpose is now 
to put that agreement into action. We shall 
review progress on all the measures we have 
discussed here at Downing Street in order to 
maintain the momentum of recovery. 

The message of the Downing Street 
Summit is thus one of confidence: 

m in the continuing strength of our societies 
and the proven democratic principles that 
give them vitality; 

m that we are undertaking the measures 
needed to overcome problems and achieve a 
more prosperous future. 


Appendix to Downing Street Summit 
Conference Declaration 


World economic prospects 

Since 1975 the world economic situation 
has been improving gradually. Serious 
problems, however, still persist in all of our 
countries. Our most urgent task is to create 
jobs while continuing to reduce inflation. 
Inflation is not a remedy to unemployment 


but one of its major causes. Progress in the 
hight against inflation has been uneven. The 
needs for adjustment between surplus and 
Ceficit countries remain large. The world has 
not yet fully adjusted to the depressive 
effects of the 1974 oil price rise. 

We commit our Governments to targets for 
Growth and stabilisation which vary from 
country to country but which, taken as a 
whole, should provide a basis for sustained 
non-inflationary growth world-wide. 

Some of our countries have adopted 
reasonably expansionist growth targets for 
4977. The governments of these countries 
will keep their policies under review, and 
commit themselves to adopt further policies, 
fz needed to achieve their stated target rates 
and to contribute to the adjustment of pay- 
ments imbalances. Others are pursuing 
Stabilisation policies designed to provide a 
basis for sustained growth without increasing 
inflationary expectations. The governments of 
tmese countries will continue to pursue those 
goals. 

These two sets of policies are interrelated. 
Those of the first group of countries should 
help to create an environment conducive to 
expansion in the others without adding to 
inflation. Only if growth rates can be main- 
tained in the first group and increased in the 
second, and inflation tackled successfully in 
both, can unemployment be reduced. 

We are particularly concerned about the 
problem of unemployment among young 
people. Therefore we shall promote the 
training of young people in order to build a 
skilled and flexible labour force so that they 
can be ready to take advantage of the upturn 
in economic activity as it develops. All of our 
governments, individually or collectively, are 
taking appropriate measures to this end. We 
must learn as much as possible from each 
other and agree to exchange experiences and 
iGeas. 

Success in managing our domestic 
economies will not only strengthen world 
economic growth but also contribute to 
seccess in four other main economic fields to 
which we now turn — balance of payments 
fiaancing, trade; energy and North-South 
relations. Progress in these fields will in turn 
centribute to world economic recovery. 
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Balance of payments financing 

For some years to come oil-importing 
nations, as a group, will be facing substantial 
peyments deficits and importing capital from 
OPEC (Oil Producing and Exporting 
Countries) nations to finance them. The 
deficit for the current year could run as high 
as $US45 billion. Only through a reduction in 
our dependence on imported oil and a rise in 
the capacity of oil-producing nations to 
import can that deficit be reduced. 


This deficit needs to be distributed among 
the oil-consuming nations in a pattern 
compatible with their ability to attract capital 
on a continuing basis. The need for adjust- 
ment to this pattern remains large, and it will 
take much international co-operation, and 
determined action by surplus as wel! as deficit 
countries, if continuing progress is to be 
made. Strategies of adjustment in the deficit 
countries must include emphasis on 
elimination of domestic sources of inflation 
and improvement in international cost-price 
relationships. It is important that industrial 
countries in relatively strong payments 
positions should ensure continued adequate 
expansion of domestic demand, within 
prudent limits. Moreover these countries, as 
well as other countries in strong payments 
pasitions, should promote increased flows of 
long-term capital exports. 


The International Monetary Fund must play 
a prominent role in balance of payments 
financing and adjustment. We therefore 
strongly endorse the recent agreement of the 
Interim Committee of the IMF to seek 
additional resources for that organisation and 
to link IMF lending to the adoption of 
appropriate stabilisation policies. These 
added resources will strengthen the ability of 
the IMF to encourage and assist member 
countries in adopting policies which will limit 
payments deficits and warrant their financing 
through the private markets. These resources 
should be used with the conditionality and 
flexibility required to encourage an 
appropriate pace of adjustment. 


This IMF proposal should facilitate the 
maintenance of reasonable levels of 
economic activity and reduce the danger of 
resort to trade and payments restrictions. It 
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demonstrates co-operation between oil- 
exporting nations, industrial nations in 
stronger financial positions, and the IMF. It 
will contribute materially to the health and 
progress of the world economy. In pursuit of 
this objective, we also reaffirm our intention 
to strive to increase monetary stability. 


We agreed that the international monetary 
and financial system, in its new and agreed 
legal framework, should be strengthened by 
the early implementation of the increase in 
quotas. We will work towards an early agree- 
ment within the IMF on another increase in 
the quotas of that organisation. 


Trade 

We are committed to providing strong 
political leadership for the global effort to 
expand opportunities for trade and to 
strengthen the open international trading 
system. Achievement of these goals is central 
to world economic prosperity and the 
effective resolution of economic problems 
faced by both developed and developing 
countries throughout the world. 


Policies of protectionism foster unemploy- 
ment, increase inflation and undermine the 
welfare of our peoples. We are therefore 
agreed on the need to maintain our political 
commitment to an open and non-discrimina- 
tory world trading system. We will seek both 
nationally and through the appropriate inter- 
national institutions to promote solutions that 
create new jobs and consumer benefits 
through expanded trade and to avoid 
approaches which restrict trade. 


The Tokyo Round of Multilateral Trade 
Negotiations must be pursued vigorously. 
The continuing economic difficulties make it 
even more essential to achieve the objectives 
of the Tokyo Declaration and to negotiate a 
comprehensive set of agreements to the 
maximum benefit of all. Toward this end, we 
will seek this year to achieve substantive 
progress in such key areas as: 

(i) a tariff reduction plan of broadest possible 
application designed to achieve a substantial 
cut and harmonisation and in certain cases 
the elimination of tariffs; 

(ii) codes, agreements and other measures 
that will facilitate a significant reduction of 
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non-tariff barriers to trade and the avoidance 
of new barriers in the future and that will take 
into account the structural changes which 
have taken place in the world economy; 

(iii) a mutually acceptable approach to agri- 
culture that will achieve increased expansion 
and Stabilisation of trade, and greater 
assurance of world food supplies. 

Such progress should not remove the right 
of individual countries under existing inter- 
national agreements to avoid significant 
market disruption. 

While seeking to conclude comprehensive 
and balanced agreements on the basis of 
reciprocity among all industrial countries we 
are determined, in accordance with the aims 
of the Tokyo Declaration, to ensure that the 
agreements provide special benefits to 
developing countries. 

We welcome the action taken by govern- 
ments to reduce counter-productive com- 
petition in officially supported export credits 
and propose that substantial further efforts be 
made this year to improve and extend the 
present consensus in this area. 

We consider that irregular practices and 
improper conduct should be eliminated from 
international trade, banking and commerce, 
and we welcome the work being done toward 
international agreements prohibiting illicit 
payments. 


Energy 
We welcome the measures taken by a 


number of governments to increase energy 
conservation. The increase in demand for 
energy and oil imports continues at a rate 
which places excessive pressure on the 
world’s depleting hydrocarbon resources. We 
agree therefore on the need to do everything 
possible to strengthen our efforts still further. 
We are committed to national and joint 
efforts to limit energy demand and to increase 
and diversify supplies. There will need to be 
greater exchanges of technology and joint 
research and development aimed at more 
efficient energy use, improved recovery and 
use of coal and other conventional resources, 
and the development of new energy sources. 
Increasing reliance will have to be placed 
on nuclear energy to satisfy growing energy 
requirements and to help diversify sources of 


eaergy. This should be done with the utmost 
pseecaution with respect to the generation and 
désemination of material that can be used for 
neclear weapons. Our objective is to meet the 
world’s energy needs and to make peaceful 
use of nuclear energy widely available, while 
avoiding the danger of the spread of nuclear 
weapons. We are also agreed that, in order to 
be effective, non-proliferation policies should 
as far as possible be acceptable to both 
inetustrialised and developing countries alike. 
Te this end, we are undertaking a preliminary 
aralysis to be completed within two months 
of the best means of advancing these 
ofjectives, including the study of terms of 
reerence for international fuel cycle 
evaluation. 

The oil-importing developing countries 
heve special problems both in securing and in 
peying for the energy supplies needed to 
sustain their economic development 
programs. They require additional help in 
expanding their domestic energy production 
ard to this end we hope the World Bank, as 
ite resources grow, will give special emphasis 
towrojects that serve this purpose. 


We intend to do our utmost to ensure, 
during this transitional period, that the energy 
market functions harmoniously, in particular 
theough strict conservation measures and the 
development of all our energy resources. We 
nape very much that the oil-producing 
countries will take these efforts into account 
ard will make their contribution as well. 


We believe that these activities are 
essential to enable all countries to have con- 
wring energy supplies now and for the 
fuaire at reasonable prices consistent with 
sustained non-inflationary economic growth: 
and we intend through all useful channels to 
concert our policies in continued consultation 
end co-operation with each other and with 
otrer countries. 


Narth-South relations 

"he world economy can only grow on a 
sustained and equitable basis if developing 
cowntries share in that growth. Progress has 
be2n made. The industrial countries have 
maintained an open market system despite a 
Ceep recession. They have increased aid 
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flows, especially to poorer nations. Some 
$US8 billion will be available from the IDA 
(International Development Authority) for 
these nations over the next three years, as we 
join others in fulfilling pledges to its Fifth 
Replenishment. The IMF has made available 
to developing countries, under its 
compensatory financing facility nearly an 
additional $US2 billion last year. An Inter- 
national Fund for Agricultural Development 
has been created, based on common efforts 
by the developed, OPEC, and other 
developing nations. 

The progress and the spirit of co-operation 
that have emerged can serve as an excellent 
base for further steps. The next step will be 
the successful conclusion of the Conference 
on International Economic Co-operation and 
we agreed to do all in our power to achieve 
this. 

We shall work: 

(i) to increase the flow of aid and other real 
resources from the industrial to developing 
countries, particularly to the 800 million 
people who now live in absolute poverty; and 
to improve the effectiveness of aid; 

(ii) to facilitate developing countries’ access 
to sources of international finance; 

(iii) to support such multilateral lending insti- 
tutions as the World Bank, whose lending 
capacity we believe will have to be increased 
in the years ahead to permit its lending to 
increase in real terms and widen in scope; 

(iv) to promote the secure investment 
needed to foster world economic develop- 
ment; 

(v) to secure productive results from 
negotiations about the stabilisation of 
commodity prices and the creation of a 
Common Fund for individual buffer stock 
agreements and to consider problems of the 
stabilisation of export earnings of developing 
countries; and 

(vi) to continue to improve access in a non- 
disruptive way 4o the markets of industrial 
countries for the products of developing 
nations. 

It is desirable that these actions by 
developed and developing countries be 
assessed and concerted in relation to each 
other and to the larger goals that our 
countries share. We hope that the World 
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Bank, together with the IMF, will consult with 
other developed and developing countries in 
exploring how this could best be done. 

The well-being of the developed and 
developing nations are bound up together. 
The developing countries’ growing prosperity 


benefits industrial countries, as 
the latter's growth benefits developing 
nations. Both developed and developing 
nations have a mutual interest in main- 
taining a climate conducive to stable growth 
worldwide. 


U.N. Conference on Succession of States 


in Respect of Treaties 


The United Nations Conference on Succession of States in Respect of Treaties was held in 
Vienna from 4 April to 6 May 1977. Despite a generally co-operative atmosphere and the 
demonstrable willingness of the eighty-eight delegations to conclude a convention, a second 


negotiating session will be necessary next year. 


It had been hoped that the Conference 
would be able to negotiate a convention 
codifying and developing the rules of public 
international law which determine whether 
treaties which applied to a territory when it 
was within the international responsibility of 
one state shall continue to apply when the 
territory changes hands, either by becoming 


part of another state or by becoming 
independent. 
Australia was represented at the 


Conference. Australia’s main interest relates 
to the status of treaties affected by changes in 
the international responsibility for Australia 
itself (succession from the United Kingdom); 
for Papua, Norfolk, Cocos, Christmas and 
other islands over which Australia assumed 
sovereignty since federation; and for Nauru 
and New Guinea, accepted originally as 
Mandated Territories. 

An additional interest is the succession of 
Nauru and Papua New Guinea to Australia’s 
treaties. Just as Australia has been entitled to 
succeed to many British treaties which were 
applicable in respect of Australian territory 
before Australia assumed full treaty-making 
competence, so Nauru and Papua New 
Guinea, upon attainment of their 
independence, became entitled to succeed to 
relevant Australian treaties. 

Although the rush to independence of 
former colonial territories is almost over, the 
conference is not an academic exercise. The 
proposed convention remains directly 
relevant to Namibia and Rhodesia, it 
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potentially applies to changes of sovereignty 
of territory through voluntary transfer, 
secession or merger in the future; and it will 
have a strong practical influence, as a handy 
manual of law, on the solution of problems 
arising from successions which have taken 
place before it enters into force. 

The previous Vienna codification 
conference, in 1975, on representation of 
states in their relations with inter- 
national organisations completed its 
work in one session. But it can hardly be 
regarded as successful, because the con- 
vention that it produced seems unlikely to 
attract sufficient support from states to make 
its application effective. This came about 
because there was a failure to reach 
consensus on the more important issues; 
there was a breakdown of informal consul- 
tations between groupings of delegations, 
and over-enthusiastic resort to voting 
procedures by groups with the numbers. 

Such ‘quick-hammer’ procedures disposed 
of work expeditiously, but alienated important 
delegations in the minority and left them with 
a convention which would impose on their 
governments obligations which they were 
unable or unwilling to assume. 

The Succession of States Conference has 
so far avoided the mistakes of the 1975 
conference. Several draft articles which 
proved contentious were referred by the 
formal working committee to an informal 
working group for more intensive examina- 
tion and consultation. In the result, of the 


thirty-nine substantive draft articles contained 
im the main working paper of the Conference 
(*he draft articles prepared over a number of 
years by the International Law Commission 
| LC]), twenty-nine were debated. Twenty-five 
@ticles have been adopted substantially as 
crafted by the ILC; articles on possible retro- 
activity of the convention, its applicability to 
anly legitimate situations and its effect on 
territorial regimes attaching to territory have 
been deferred. 

In articles adopted so far it has been con- 
frmed that a succession of states does not 
cisturb boundaries established by treaties. 
Rules for the more controversial area of 
succession by ‘newly independent states’ 
(essentially ex-colonial territories) have been 
settled, confirming that pre-independence 
agreements with the colonial power are to be 
ciscounted in favour of decisions made 
imdependently by the new state in its own 
sovereign right in regard to each treaty. Pro- 
visions adopted give a new state the right to 
succeed to most multilateral treaties, and the 
facility to arrange the continuation in force of 
relevant bilateral treaties in force at 
independence between its parent state and a 
third state. 

The Conference confirmed the astuteness 
of the ILC in boldly adopting aspects of third 
world practice in treaty succession as the 
basis of its draft articles, notwithstanding that 


The Australian Ambassador to 
the United Nations, Mr R. L. 
Harry (right), receives the 1977 
World Diplomat Award 
presented by David Theriault 
(second from left), President of 
the E. W. Thurston Junior 
High School World 
Organisation Study Club, 
Westwood, Massachusetts, 
U.S. The presentation was 
made at the Dag 
Hammarskjold Library 
Auditorium at United Nations 
Headquarters in New York on 
20 May 1977, in appreciation 
of his ‘outstanding 
contributions to the people of 
the world through his work at 
the United Nations’. 

(United Nations photograph) 
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at the time much of that practice was still 
undeveloped and at variance with the 
preferred practice of older established states. 

The ILC gave direct effect to the right of 
self-determination of peoples and the 
principle of the sovereign right of newly 
independent states by adopting the ‘clean- 
slate" principle as the cornerstone of its draft 
articles. 

Although the ILC’s approach, when 
Originally propounded, was considered by 
some western foreign ministries and jurists to 
be founded on insufficient state practice, and 
to disregard the need for continuity and 
certainty in legal relations of states, at the 
Conference the great majority of delegations 
endorsed the clean-slate principle. Indeed, 
the ILC draft articles tended to be treated by 
many as sacrosanct, so that amendments so 
far made to them have been of a drafting or 
minor procedural nature. 

The Conference resolved to recommend 
that the United Nations General Assembly 
approve a second session of four weeks in 
Vienna about April 1978. 


“Clean-slate’ (or ‘tabula rasa’) is a metaphor for the 
principle that a newly independent state is not obliged to 
succeed to treaties of its predecessor state. It may elect 
to succeed to most treaties. As an exception to ‘clean- 
slate’, a succession of states does not affec? boundaries 
established by treaty. 
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Indonesia: General elections 


Voting in the Indonesian general election took place on 2 May. The election was contested by 
the pro-Government Golkar, which is a conglomerate of ‘functional groups’ of people in occu- 
pations (‘functions’), such as civil servants, teachers, doctors, lawyers and labour unionists, and 
two political parties, the Unity Development Party (PPP), a fusion of four Muslim parties, and 
the Indonesian Democracy Party (PDI), a fusion of Christian and nationalist parties. 


During the election campaign, which lasted 
from 24 February to 24 April (followed by a 
‘quiet week’ before polling), Golkar promoted 
economic development as the main issue. 
The PPP succeeded in giving religion special 
prominence as an issue. The PPP and the PDI 
attempted to exploit what they saw as 
negative aspects of Indonesia’s development, 
such as inequalities of income distribution. 

The results were officially announced on 9 
June. They do not differ much from those of 
the previous election, which was held in 1971. 
Golkar gained 62.1 per cent of the vote (62.8 
per cent in 1971), the PPP 29.3 per cent (27.1) 
and the PDI 8.6 per cent (10.1). 

Golkar’s share of the vote in Java was little 
changed from the 1971 result (fifty-nine per 
cent), but it dropped some seven per cent in 
Sumatra. This loss was largely recouped by 
massive gains in Sulawesi, East Nusa 
Tenggara and Malaku. 

The PPP did particularly well in Jakarta, 
gaining forty-four per cent of the vote 
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compared with thirty-five per cent in 1971. 
Golkar’s share, thirty-nine per cent, was 7.5 
per cent less than in 1971. The PDI dropped 
slightly from 18.5 per cent to seventeen per 
cent. The results in Jakarta, which is not 
traditionally a Muslim stronghold, cannot be 
explained only in terms of religious loyalties 
and may be attributed in part to some dis- 
satisfaction with the Government. 

A number of protests were made about the 
election result. The main complaint concerns 
what was said to be an abnormally low 
proportion of valid votes cast in the provinces 
of Central and East Java and South Sulawesi. 
The PPP claimed that up to one million of its 
supporters in East Java might not have 
received vote authorisation letters, even 
though they were properly registered. A re- 
examination of the vote in the province 
resulted in the declaration of over a million 
additional votes as valid, raising the valid vote 
as a proportion of the total vote from eighty- 
six to 92.5 per cent (very close to the 1971 


The Military Attache of the 
Indonesian Embassy in 
Canberra, Australia, Colonel 
Dharodji (second from right), 
who was head of the polling 
booth committee for Canberra 
and Sydney for the Indonesian 
general elections, hands a 
ballot paper to Mr N. 
Nurbambang (left), a member 
of the staff of the Indonesian 
Embassy. Other members of 
the polling booth committee 
are Mr J. Emor (right) a 
member of the Indonesian 
Embassy staff and Dr S. 
Supomo (third from right), a 
lecturer in Asian studies at 

the Australian National 
University, Canberra. 


figure of ninety-four per cent). Only thirty-six 
per cent of the additional votes went to the 
PPP. On 29 May President Suharto stated that 
he believed that the results of the general 
election were valid and he warned against 
‘deliberate, systematic and continuous 
exaggeration of any faults that may have 
been made’. 

Distribution of the 460 seats of the 
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Indonesian House of Representatives (DPR) 
before the election was: Armed Forces (all 
appointed by the President) seventy-five, 
Golkar (including twenty-five appointed by 
the President) 261, PPP ninety-four and PDI 
thirty. The distribution of seats (excluding the 
100 nominated members) in the new DPR, 
which will be sworn in during October will be: 
Golkar 232, PPP 99, and PDI 29. 


The Labour Alignment, which had dominated Israeli Governments since the foundation of the 
state, suffered a major reverse in the 17 May elections for Israel's Knesset (Parliament), losing 
nimeteen of its fifty-one seats. The Likud (Union) became the largest party in the Knesset, with 


forty-three seats. 


Factors contributing to the swing against 
the Rabin-Peres Government included the 
economic crises which had persisted since 
1973, divisions over party leadership, financial 
improprieties involving leading figures in the 
Government and administration, and 
damestic concern over policies on the Israel- 
Arab dispute and relations with the United 
States. 

Although the Likud grouping also made 
some gains, the major gains were made by 
the Democratic Movement for Change 
(DMC), a recently-formed centrist group 
under the leadership of Professor Yigael 
Yadin, archaeologist and former Israeli Chief- 
of-Staff, at the expense of the Labour Align- 
ment. These results indicate a rejection of 
Labour rather than an endorsement of Likud. 

=inal distribution of seats for the ninth 
Knesset is as follows. (The number in 
brackets indicates the seats held in the eighth 
Knesset): Likud 43 (39), Labour Alignment 32 
(57), Democratic Movement for Change 15 
(—), National Religious Party 12 (10), 
Democratic Front (Rakah) 5 (4), Aguda 4 (4), 
Shelli 2 (1), Shlomzion 2 (1), Flatto Sharon 1 
(—), Independent Liberals 1 (4), Citizens 
Rights Movement 1 (4), United Arab List 
(Alignment affiliated) 1 (3), Poalei Aguda 1 
(1). 

With only forty-three of the 120 seats in the 


Knesset, Likud will be unable to govern alone, 
and its leader, Mr Menachem Begin, will have 
to form a coalition government. Shlomzion 
has already coalesced with Likud. The Labour 
Alignment seems unlikely to enter any Likud- 
dominated coalition. The DMC is imposing 
stringent conditions on joining any coalition; it 
wants control of key ministries to implement 
political, social and economic reforms 
including electoral reforms as a basis for new 
elections within two years. It is also unlikely 
to support fully Likud’s hardline policy on the 
restitution of the occupied territories. The 
religious parties will also impose conditions 
on joining a coalition on such issues as 
observance of the Sabbath, abortion and 
pornography. 

Mr Begin, aged sixty-three, became leader 
of the Irgun Zvai Leumi underground move- 
ment in Palestine in 1943; this was the group 
that was responsible for the widely-publicised 
dynamiting of Jerusalem’s King David Hotel. 

Following the creation of the State of Israel, 
Mr Begin founded the Herut (Freedom) Party, 
which opposed Mr Ben-Gurion’s government. 
But from 1967 to 1970 Mr Begin served in a 
national unity cabinet under Mr Levi Eshkol 
anc his successor, Mrs Golda Meir. 

By 1973, Mr Begin’s Herut Party had 
combined with the Liberals and other parties 
to form the rightist Likud grouping. 
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Pakistan election crisis 


Mr Z. A. Bhutto’s Pakistan People’s Party (PPP) won 155 of the 200 National Assembly seats 
contested in Pakistan’s national election held on 7 March. The main Opposition party, the 
Pakistan National Alliance (PNA) won thirty-six seats. 


PNA leaders described the election as a 
fraud and announced that it would boycott 
provincial elections and the National 
Assembly. Violence broke out in several 
areas when Mr Bhutto prohibited public 
rallies and the PNA reacted by calling a 
general strike. 

On 14 March the PNA rejected Mr Bhutto's 
dialogue offer and continued its campaign of 
civil disobedience, demanding his resignation 
as well as the appointment of a new Election 
Commission and the holding of fresh 
elections under the auspices of the armed 
forces and the judiciary. Senior PNA leaders 
were arrested but subsequently released. 

Since then the Opposition has kept up a 
continuous campaign of major public 
protests, during which over 200 people have 
been killed and thousands injured. The PNA 
rejected Mr Bhutto's efforts towards com- 
promise, including his offer to hold new 
provincial elections and, if the opposition 
wins, to hold new national elections. Mr 
Bhutto initially acted defensively, particularly 
in his attempt to draw religious support from 
the PNA by introducing the Shariat law 
(Islamic jurisprudence) and banning all 
alcohol and gambling. 

Mr Bhutto, however, took the offensive on 
21 April when he imposed martial law in the 
three largest cities and curfews in others, fol- 
lowing the opposition’s call for a general 
strike. He has arrested most of the PNA 
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leaders and introduced tough measures in- 
cluding press censorship and suspension of a 
wide range of fundamental rights. This has 
enabled the restoration of relative calm in 
Pakistan. Mr Bhutto has also taken a tough 
attitude against alleged foreign interference in 
Pakistan’s internal affairs, referring by impli- 
cation to the United States, and a ‘massive 
international conspiracy’ employing the PNA 
to overthrow his Government. 

There are hopes that the most recent phase 
of negotiations between Mr Bhutto and the 
leaders of the PNA may improve the 
possibility of a political solution to the 
dispute. On 6 May the Opposition submitted 
a thirty-two point proposal which was 
directed at a settlement of the political crisis. 
It included a reiteration of the demands for Mr 
Bhutto's resignation and for fresh elections. In 
a counter move Mr Bhutto announced on 13 
May that he proposed to hold a referendum to 
decide whether he should continue to lead 
the Government. The Opposition opposes 
this proposal. Its leaders met recently with Mr 
Bhutto, but no details are yet available of their 
discussions. 

However, a previously gaoled PNA leader, 
Sardar Abdul Qayyum Khan has been 
released and is holding talks throughout the 
country with other PNA leaders who are still 
in gaol. This has given rise to the hope that 
the deadlock might be broken and that some 
dialogue may now be possible. 


visits India 


The Soviet Foreign Minister, Mr A. Gromyko, made an Official visit to New Delhi from 25 to 27 
April during which he held long discussions with the Indian Prime Minister, Mr M. Desai, and 


the Foreign Minister, Mr Vajpayee. 


Mr Gromyko stressed in his speeches that 
three decades of successful and mutually 
beneficial co-operation were a valuable 
political asset, and that Soviet-Indian relations 
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had not only a good past but a great future. 
He emphasised that the Indo-Soviet Friend- 
ship Treaty was not aimed against any third 
party. 


Mr Vajpayee declared that Indo-Soviet 
‘riendship remained a constant factor for 
peace and stability in Asia and the world. In 
the joint communique issued on 27 April, 
bath sides stressed their determination to 
cantinue to follow the course of further 
strengthening of equal and mutually bene- 
‘icial co-operation ‘in the spirit of the Indo- 
Soviet Treaty of Peace, Friendship and Co- 
operation of August 1971’. 

The communique included a reaffirmation 
5% both sides of ‘their readiness to participate 
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in efforts leading to the early establishment of 
the Indian Ocean as a zone of peace’ and ‘the 
elimination of all existing foreign military 
bases from the Indian Ocean area and the pro- 
hibition of new ones’. 

Three agreements were signed covering a 
250 million rouble Soviet credit to India over 
twenty years, the establishment of a 
specialised communications link and a 
supplementary trade plan increasing the trade 
turnover between India and the USSR for the 
current year by about $US1170 million. 


Visit of ASEAN Secretary-General 


The Secretary-General of the Association of South East Asian Nations (ASEAN), Mr Hartono 
Dharsono, visited Australia from 4 to 13 May as a guest of the Australian Government. 


Mr Dharsono called on the Prime Minister, 
the Rt. Hon. Malcolm Fraser, and met the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. Andrew 
Peacock, for talks on the continuing develop- 
ment of ASEAN-Australian relations. While in 
Canberra Mr Dharsono also met other Gov- 
ermment Ministers and senior officials for dis- 
cussions on Australia’s relations with ASEAN, 
including the ASEAN-Australian development 
assistance program. 

Mr Peacock said that Mr Dharsono’s visit to 
Australia like his own recent visit to South- 


The Australian Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, the Hon. 
Andrew Peacock (left), with 
the Secretary-General of the 
Association of South East 
Asian Nations (ASEAN), Mr 
Hartono Dharsono (centre), 
and Mr M. J. Young M.H.R. 
(right), during Mr Dharsono’s 
visit to Australia from 4 to 

13 May 1977. 
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East Asia, reflected the importance that both 
Australia and the ASEAN countries placed on 
developing co-operative and mutually 
beneficial relations. 

Mr Dharsono also visited Sydney, where he 
Saw aspects of Australian industry and 
scientific research. 

Mr Dharsono’s appointment as the first 
Secretary-General of ASEAN was announced 
by the ASEAN Foreign Ministers in June 
1976. 
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ASEAN: Relations with the major 


economic powers 


The Association of South East Asian Nations (ASEAN) in its dialogues with the major 
economic powers, is seeking increased market access for its products, as well as investment 
funds. Because of ASEAN countries’ commitment to economic co-operation and their unified 
approach to third countries, the major economic powers are taking seriously their dialogue with 
ASEAN and the possibility of increased trade and economic co-operation. 


ASEAN’s move towards effective political 
and economic co-operation has accelerated 
following decisions taken at the Bali summit 
meeting of February 1976. Since then the 
ASEAN economic ministers have allocated 
industrial projects among members, and 
agreements in principle have been reached 
between members on preferential trading 
arrangements, including oil. 


Important as these internal arrangements 
are for their practical and political value, 
ASEAN members are conscious that, as 
major exporters of a number of commodities 
(including oil, rubber, tin, bauxite, rice, tea, 
vegetable oils and sugar) and of a widening 
range of manufactured goods, they must 


achieve mutually beneficial economic 
relations with the major industrialised 
countries. 


Individually, and to a limited extent as a 
group, they have participated actively in 
commodity discussions in the United Nations 
Conference on Trade and Development 
(UNCTAD), the Multilateral Trade Negotia- 
tions (MTN), the International Tin Council and 
elsewhere, but the main thrust of their 
collective effort has been to improve bilateral 
economic relations. 


In their relations with major OECD 
(Organisation for Economic Co-operation and 
Development) countries (United States, 
European Communities [EC] members and 
Japan) as well as with countries such as 
Canada, Australia and New Zealand, ASEAN 
countries have emphasised the importance to 
them of greater market access and invest- 
ment. 

Although some barriers continue to exist in 
the major industrialised countries to ASEAN 
exports of primary products (which still form 
the major part of the exports of Malaysia, 
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Indonesia, Thailand and the Philippines), the 
ASEAN countries are increasingly concerned 
to widen market opportunities for their manu- 
factured products (timber, clothing, textiles, 
footwear, metal products). 


Where developed countries face domestic 
difficulties in providing greater market access, 
ASEAN countries have indicated an aware- 
ness of short-term factors militating against 
adjustments in favour of more imports, but 
are looking for significant concessions in the 
longer term. 


Although its secretariat has yet to develop 
full functions, ASEAN at a policy level now 
has the capacity to speak with one voice on a 
number of important issues with external 
governments and agencies. By the close of 
1977 ASEAN will have regular dialogues with 
Australia, Canada, New Zealand, the United 
States and the EC. 


ASEAN’s discussions with Canada in 
Manila during February focused on Canadian 
development assistance. The Canadians 
agreed to undertake a feasibility study on a 
regional satellite communications system and 
a study on ASEAN requirements in regional 
air transport. ASEAN also expressed interest 
in Canadian assistance in fisheries and 
marketing and trade promotion. Improved 
access to the Canadian market was sought. 
At Canada’s request, ASEAN agreed to 
submit detailed proposals. 


The ASEAN-Japan dialogue commenced 
in Jakarta on 23 March. At these talks ASEAN 
proposed that ASEAN-Japan co-operation 
should be governed by a number of general 
guidelines, reflecting the major importance of 
Japan in the economic life of the ASEAN 
members. In more specific terms, ASEAN 
sought Japanese assistance in financing 
ASEAN industries, the promotion of 


Japanese private investment in ASEAN 
countries, and the relocation of labour- 
intensive industries to ASEAN countries. On 
the trade front, ASEAN wanted to see Japan 
extend preferential trading arrangements for 
ASEAN products, and a widening of Japan’s 
generalised system of preferences for ASEAN 
products. 


The Japanese did not commit themselves 
to the ASEAN proposals, but they did agree 
that the ASEAN-Japan dialogue should be 
institutionalised as the Japan-ASEAN Forum, 
which should meet at least twice a year. 

The Japanese Prime Minister, Mr Takeo 
Fukuda, in a speech during his recent visit to 
the United States, said that his Government 
would be warmly receptive to ASEAN 
requests for co-operation on various region- 
serving projects. In the communique issued 
fcllowing their talks, Mr Fukuda and President 
Carter reaffirmed that their two countries 
were prepared to continue co-operation and 
assistance in support of the efforts of the 
ASEAN countries towards regional cohesion 
and development. 


The United States, like Japan, represents 
for ASEAN members a most important 
market and source of technical and financial 
assistance. ASEAN members would hope 
that this role will expand and that the United 
States-ASEAN dialogue, to commence later 
this year, will identify specific proposals. 
Nonetheless, there is some apprehension 
among ASEAN members that a slower flow 
of American investment, which could be 
attributed to the present economic climate, 
also reflects a lessening interest in the 
ASEAN area. This concern has been 
heightened by changes in the system of tax 
credits for the operation of United States 
firms overseas which, while not directed 
specifically at ASEAN, could have a 
detrimental effect on investment in the 
region. In 1975 the United States is reported 
to have accounted for twenty-five per cent of 
total foreign investment in the ASEAN area. 

ASEAN’s dialogue with the European 
Communities (EC) has been of long standing. 
Relations between the two began in 1972 
after the expansion of the Common Market 
and the extension of the Communities 
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Generalised Scheme of Preferences to 
ASEAN products. On the ASEAN side, the 
ASEAN Brussels Committee (ABC) was set 
up (consisting of ASEAN Heads of Mission 
resident in Brussels) as a liaison body with the 
eG 

Since 1972 various exchanges have taken 
place, including two visits to the ASEAN 
region by the then EC Commission Vice- 
President and Commissioner in charge of 
External Relations, Sir Christopher Soames, in 
1973 and 1974, and a European Parliamentary 
Mission to the region in 1975. Following Sir 
Christopher Soames visit in 1974, a joint 
ASEAN-EC Commission study group was set 
up to investigate areas of co-operation. The 
group has met twice. 

The Parliamentary Mission produced the 
Scott-Hopkins Report, which noted that it 
was in the interests of the EC to promote trade 
with ASEAN. The report also recommended 
financial support, either in the form of loans or 
grants, from the European Investment Bank 
to ASEAN. During this time, at the instigation 
of the ABC, the Commission was also able to 
extend the number of ASEAN products 
covered by the Generalised Scheme of 
Preferences. 

Recently, a renewed interest by both 
ASEAN and the EC in developing closer 
contacts has become apparent. A conference 
on industrial co-operation was held in 
Brussels during April 1977, broadly represen- 
tative at a senior level of European and 
ASEAN banking, commercial, industrial and 
official interests. The aims of the conference 
were to facilitate contact, to identify areas of 
interest and to generally acquaint Europeans 
with the investment opportunities in ASEAN 
countries. The ASEAN missions and the EC 
Commission all expressed satisfaction over 
the outcome of the conference. 

Europe’s realisation of the economic poten- 
tial of ASEAN has also been reflected in 
the interest shown by individual countries. In 
March the French held an elaborate technical 
exhibition in Jakarta, while from 25 to 29 
April, the Foreign Minister of the Federal 
Republic of Germany, Herr H-D Genscher, 
visited Indonesia and Singapore. He was 
accompanied by a party of 100, including 
thirty senior businessmen. 
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Australia hosts forestry conference 


The Commonwealth Scientific and Industrial Research Organisation (CSIRO) hosted the third 
world Consultation on Forest Tree Breeding in Canberra from 21 to 26 March. 

Over 200 delegates from fifty-one countries, the Food and Agriculture Organisation and the 
International Union of Forest Research Organisations attended the conference, which assessed 
strategies and programs needed in the next decade to meet the problem of the depletion of the 


world’s forest resources. 


Thirty-six Australian scientists attended the 
Consultation, from the CSIRO, State forestry 
services and Australian universities. Dr M. F. 
C. Day, Chief of the Division of Forestry 
Research, CSIRO was elected Chairman of 
the Consultation and Mr A. L. Brown, 
Assistant Chief of the same Division, was 
Chairman of the Organising Committee for 
the Consultation. 

The Consultation reviewed the progress, 
problems and prospects for forest tree breed- 
ing, in a series of technical sessions con- 
cerned with (i) exploration, use and conserva- 
tion of gene resources, (ii) advances in 


species and provenance selection, (iii) popu- 
lation improvement, (iv) constraints on 
progress and (v) cost-benefit analyses of tree 
improvement. The results reached at these 
sessions were discussed in the sixth and final 
session which was devoted to ‘choosing 
appropriate strategies for the future’. 

An important feature of the Consultation 
was that six pre and post conference field 
tours were organised to different parts of 
Australia, New Zealand and Papua New 
Guinea to examine tree improvement 
programs in diverse geographic areas. 


Department sponsors literature seminar 


A seminar on ‘Contemporary Issues in Austra- 
lian Literature’ organised by the Department 
of English at the University of Geneva, in co- 
Operation with the Australian Embassy in 
Berne, was held at the University from 12 to 
14 May 1977. 


The Australian Department of Foreign 
Affairs financed the seminar. About twenty- 
five academics and writers attended. 

Among the papers presented were papers 
on Patrick White, the organisation of Aus- 
tralian literature courses and the present state 
of criticism and scholarship in Australia. Two 
Australian academics who attended were 
Professors H. Heseltine (University of NSW) 
and B. Hickey (University of Venice). 
Professors L. Kramer and G. A. Wilkes 
(University of Sydney) were prevented from 
attending by an airline stoppage. 
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The Australian Ambassador in Berne, Switzerland, 
Mr K. G. Brennan (left), with the Vice-Rector of 
the University of Geneva, Professor J. Posternak, 
at areception given by Mr Brennan to mark a 
seminar on Australian literature sponsored by the 
Embassy. 


Australian aid: International 
training and education 


program 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. 
Andrew Peacock, announced on 5 May the 
main policy guidelines that had emerged from 
a review by the Government of the inter- 
national training and education component of 
its program of assistance to developing 
countries. He said that this assistance under 
the Colombo Plan and similar schemes would 
continue to loom as a major segment of 
Australia’s overall aid program. 

The objectives of the Government's 
review, foreshadowed in the Coalition Parties 
pre-election statement, have been to apply 
constructively the lessons learnt from the past 
twenty-five years and to maintain and 
increase the goodwill that this training has 
engendered. 

Mr Peacock said that the Government had 
decided to retain the existing emphasis on 
training in Australia since Australia had the 
resources to meet the expressed needs of 
developing countries. However, in future 
there would be less concentration on under- 
graduate training because many countries 
were now better equipped to provide this for 
themselves. For the same reason, sponsored 
secondary schooling would be offered only in 
exceptional cases. Australia’s capacity to 
meet higher degree training could be utilised 
on an increasing scale. 

Mr Peacock added that more attention 
would be paid to offering special group 
courses, which were of short duration (about 
two or three months), and which were 
directed to practical fields of economic and 
social activity involving more mature people 
usually with responsible positions in their 
own countries. 

In this connection, Mr Peacock said that the 
International Training Institute within the 
Australian Development Assistance Bureau of 
his Department conducted over twenty short 
courses annually. The Institute (established 
originally as the Australian School of Pacific 
Administration) focused its attention initially 
on Papua New Guinea but its courses were 
now being increasingly adapted to the 
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requirements of other developing countries. 

While the Institute's activities in this 
direction would continue, Mr Peacock said he 
considered that much more could be done to 
involve the Institute more deeply in the 
overall work of planning and administering 
short courses generally. In particular, greater 
use could be made of the unrivalled 
experience and expertise of the staff of the 
Institute. 

Mr Peacock said that a Committee was 
being established to plan and oversee the 
modalities for achieving this goal. Ir addition 
to the necessary involvement of the Public 
Service Board, the staff concerned would be 
fully consulted as the exercise progresses. 

Another important aspect of the future 
program would be continued co-operation 
with the universities, through the Australian 
Vice-Chancellors’ Committee, and with other 
tertiary institutions with a contribution to 
make to developing-country needs. The main 
existing program for this purpose was the 
Australian Asian Universities Co-operation 
Scheme and the question of expanding its 
activities beyond Indonesia, Malaysia and 
Singapore was being looked into. 

In addition to this, other assistance to 
developing countries in building up their own 
education resources and staffing would 
continue. This would involve as fully as 
possible Australian staff and the further 
training of developing-country staf in Aus- 
tralia. 

The Minister pointed out that zhe main 
recipients of Australia’s bilateral aid are Papua 
New Guinea, followed by Indonesia and other 
ASEAN (Association of South East Asian 
Nations) countries and countries of the South 
Pacific region. However, within the resources 
available other areas, including Africa, are 
also helped. Some training awards are offered 
to Middle East, Caribbean and Latin- 
American countries. 


Working Committee on 
Japan 


The Prime Minister, the Rt. Hon. Malcolm 
Fraser, announced on 1 May that an ad hoc 
Working Committee had been established to 
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inquire into, and submit recommendations 
on, measures which might be taken to 
enhance the relationship between Australia 
and Japan. 

A particular aspect of the Committee’s 
responsibilities would be to examine the 
adequacy of governmental machinery within 
Australia for managing relations with Japan. 

Mr Fraser said careful consideration had 
been given to the composition of the 
Committee because of the great importance 
which the Government attached to relations 
with Japan. 

A group of eminent people from a wide 
variety of interests — including business and 
government — had agreed to serve on the 
Committee. The Committee would comprise: 
Mr S. B. Myer (Chairman), Vice-Chairman of 
the Australia-Japan Foundation; Mr Garrick 
Agnew, Chairman of Agnew Clough Limited; 
Sir John Crawford, C.B.E., Chancellor of the 
Australian National University; Mr R. G. 
Jackson, A.C., General Manager of C.S.R. 
Ltd.; Mr P. Nolan, Assistant Secretary of the 
ACTU; Mr A. J. Wood, Deputy Secretary 
from the Department of the Prime Minister 
and Cabinet; Mr D. H. Mackay, O.B.E., Secre- 
tary, Department of Overseas Trade; and Mr 
A. R. Parsons, from the Department of 
Foreign Affairs. 

Mr Fraser said the Government had 
directed the Committee to consult widely 
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among the Australian public, Government 
departments and agencies, academic bodies 
and other interested organisations. It had 
been asked to submit a report by the end of 
August. 

Inquiries about the committee should be 
addressed to the Joint Secretaries, Mr J. R. 
Holdich, of the Department of the Prime 
Minister and Cabinet, and Mr D. M. Sadleir of 
the Department of Foreign Affairs, Canberra. 


Australia-New Zealand 
defence co-operation 


The Department of Defence announced on 28 
April that following the initiatives taken by the 
Prime Ministers of Australia and New Zealand 
initially at Rotorua, NZ, in 1976 and in 
Canberra in March, the Australian Minister for 
Defence, Mr D. J. Killen, and the New 
Zealand Minister of Defence, Mr A. 
McCready, met in Canberra on 28 April to 
pursue proposals for further developing 
Australia-New Zealand defence co-operation. 

The Ministers agreed that in the event of 
any deterioration in the overall strategic cir- 
cumstances affecting both Australia and New 
Zealand, the two countries would wish to be 
prepared to give military support to each 
other as situations required. Bearing this in 
mind they agreed that there was a need 
within the framework of the ANZUS 


The Australian Minister for 
Defence, Mr D. J. Killen (right), 
with the New Zealand Minister 
for Defence, Mr A. McCready 
(left), during Mr McCready’s 
visit to Canberra in April 1977. 


(Australia, New Zealand, United States 
Security Treaty) alliance and the Canberra 
Agreement of 1944 to define jointly the 
obrectives of defence co-operation between 
Australia and New Zealand. 

The Ministers agreed that the policy 
Obyective of Australia-New Zealand in 
detence should be to maximise the combined 
effectiveness of the defence capabilities of 
the two countries, subject to the availability of 
resources and the requirements of 
incependent national decisions. To this end 
the two Governments would consult together 
on ways of assisting the establishment in the 
two countries of force structures which were 
compatible and able to operate effectively 
tocether. 

The Ministers further agreed that the 
respective Defence Ministries and Forces 
sheuld, to the extent necessary, develop co- 
orcination and rationalisation in areas where 
detence interests were shared, in particular in 
sueh areas as maritime surveillance, concepts 
of operations and doctrines, combined 
training and exercising, defence research and 
cevelopment, logistic support arrangements 
and defence production and supply co- 
operation. 

The Ministers endorsed proposals for 
strengthening and improving existing 
Machinery to further the agreed aim of 
čefence co-operation. They agreed that to 
assist the Joint Consultative Committee, 
comprising the Secretaries of Defence and 
Chiefs of Defence Staff of each country, a 
Gefency policy group should be established to 
formulate proposals for furthering agreed 
policy aims, and to co-ordinate the imple- 
mentation of agreed policy. 


Australian election to the 
United Nations Commission 
on Human Rights 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. 
Andrew Peacock, announced on 12 May that 
Australia had been elected to the United 
Nations Commission on Human Rights, the 
pre-eminent body of the United Nations 
concerned with human rights. 
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The Minister said the election had taken 
place on 11 May at the annual New York 
session of the United Nations Economic and 
Social Council (ECOSOC). 

Australia, the United States and France 
were elected to Western vacancies on the 
Commission. In all there are thirty-two 
member states of the Commission, including 
eight from the Western European and Other 
States Group, of which Australia is a member. 
The Commission meets annually during 
February-March in Geneva. 

Mr Peacock said ‘Australia’s election to the 
Commission, after an absence of twenty-one 
years, reflects the Government's desire to 
contribute more actively to the United 
Nations in the field of human rights. 
Australia’s commitment to the promotion of 
the rights enshrined by the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights is clearly on 
record. Through membership of the 
Commission, Australia will seek to encourage 
the acceptance of fundamental human rights 
principles for the well-being of the people of 
all countries’. 


Minister to attend CIEC 
meeting 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. 
Andrew Peacock, announced on 23 May that 
he would lead the Australian delegation to the 
Ministerial Meeting in Paris of the Conference 
on International Economic Co-operation 
(CIEC). 

The Ministerial Meeting, to be held from 30 
May to 1 June, will conclude CIEC which was 
inaugurated at a Ministerial Conference in 
Paris in December 1975. 

CIEC had its origins in the developments 
which followed the quadrupling of the price 
of oil in late 1973. The oil price rise led to 
widespread recognition of the need to take a 
fresh look at a complex of problems involved 
in relations between developing and 
developed countries, particularly energy, raw 
materials, development and financial effairs. 

Mr Peacock said on 23 May: ‘CIEC has had 
considerable significance for both developing 
and developed countries: for the nineteen 
developing countries participating it has held 
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out the prospect of a new approach towards 
their problems; and for the eight industrialised 
participants it has provided an opportunity for 
a constructive dialogue on energy issues 
where none had existed before. 

‘Since the oil price increase Australia has 
continued to emphasise the desirability of 
developing a dialogue to reconcile differences 
between the oil producers and consumers. As 
early as the Martinique Summit in December 
1974 Australia welcomed the proposal for a 
conference of oil importers and exporters for 
the purposes of initiating such a dialogue’. 

Mr Peacock said that as the initiative 
gathered momentum during 1975 Australia 
actively sought an invitation to participate in 
CIEC. The Prime Minister, the Rt. Hon. 
Malcolm Fraser, sent a message in December 
1975 to the inaugural meeting of the 
conference applauding the initiative as a 
positive expression of the will among nations 
to seek progress through co-operative action. 
He pledged that Australia would co-operate 
fully in the discussions and would adopt a 
positive role in the activities of CIEC. 

‘Australia has sought to maintain this 
positive stance towards CIEC in accordance 
with our view of it as an important initiative in 
international relations,’ Mr Peacock said. 


Law of the Sea Conference 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. 
Andrew Peacock, announced on 20 May that 
he would lead the sixteen-member Australian 
delegation to the Sixth Session of the Third 
United Nations Conference on the Law of the 
Sea while he is in New York next month. The 
Session, which would begin at the U.N. 
Headquarters in New York on 23 May, was 
scheduled to run until 15 July. Mr Keith 
Brennan (Australia’s Ambassador to Switzer- 
land) would lead the delegation for the rest of 
the Conference. ° 

Mr Peacock said that the Sixth Session was 
important in terms of achieving a widely 
accepted and comprehensive Law of the Sea 
Convention. The Session would be 
considering a revised single negotiating text 
covering all areas which had been under 
consideration at previous sessions. 
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Ex-gratia payment to the 
Banabans 


The Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr 
lan Sinclair, announced on 27 May that 
agreement had been reached between the 
partner Governments of the British Phosphate 
Commissioners — Australia, New Zealand 
and the United Kingdom — to establish a 
fund of $10 million for the benefit of the 
Banaban people. 

The Banabans, who number about 2500, 
originally lived on Ocean Island where the 
British Phosphate Commissioners (BPC), on 
behalf of the Partner Governments, have 
mined phosphate since 1920. They now live 
on Rabi Island in Fiji. 

In 1974 the Banabans commenced pro- 
ceedings in the United Kingdom High Court 
against the British Crown, seeking a sub- 
stantial sum in respect of alleged under- 
payment of royalties to them, and also against 
the BPC from which they claimed $21 million 
for alleged failure to replant mined areas. 

In its judgment, the High Court, while 
expressing sympathy with the Banabans, 
found for the Crown on the royalties case but 
awarded the Banabans unspecified damages 
in the replanting case. The Court left the 
parties to attempt to come to agreement on 
such damages, which would not be ‘nominal’ 
nor ‘very large’. The matter remains to be 
settled. 

Mr Sinclair said that the Australian Govern- 
ment was not a party to these Court actions 
but along with its Partner Governments was 
conscious of the hardships and privation 
suffered by the Banabans during World War 
ll and of the problems of their resettlement on 
Rabi. 

The three Governments had been con- 
cerned for some time to help the Banaban 
community secure its economic future when 
phosphate revenues cease in 1979 or 1980, 
and had now agreed to make an ex-gratia 
payment to the Banabans totalling $10 
million. 

This would be in addition to and separate 
from any sums awarded by the United King- 
dom High Court in the replanting case. It 
would, however, be conditional on the 
Banabans not proceeding with any further 


litigation and would be made without any 
admission of liability on the part of the 
Gcvernments concerned. 

The payment would be used to set up a 
furmd to provide an annual income payable to 
the Rabi Council of Leaders for expenditure 
om development and community projects. 
The money would come from funds held on 
benalf of the member Governments by the 
BFC which would otherwise have been paid 
in® the consolidated revenues of the 
respective Governments. 

Vr Sinclair stated that the Australian 
Gevernment believed that this proposed 
payment represented a generous gesture to 
the Banabans and one which should go a long 
wey towards ensuring that they would be 
ad&quately provided for in future years. 


New refugee policy 
amnounced by Minister 


The Minister for Immigration and Ethnic 
Afaairs, Mr M. J. R. MacKellar, announced a 
new and wide-ranging refugee policy in 
Federal Parliament on 24 May. 

È detailed Australia’s role in international 
efferts towards a solution to the world’s 
refugee problems. Indo-Chinese refugees will 
be the first to benefit from the announce- 
ment. 

Mr MacKellar said the Government’s new 
approach to refugees was based on four main 
primciples: 
® ‘hat Australia recognised its humanitarian 
commitment and responsibility to admit 
refugees for settlement: 

æ -hat the decision to accept refugees must 
always remain with the Government of Aus- 
tsala; 

= -hat special assistance would often be 
needed for the movement and resettlement 
of refugees; and 

= -hat it might not be in the interests of some 
refugees to settle in Australia, and that their 
interests might be better served by resettle- 
mest elsewhere. 

The new policy and arrangements for its 
implementation would permit prompt and 
effective action where refugee situations 
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arose. The help of voluntary agencies would 
be vital in this. 

‘The first step taken under this new policy 
will be to locate staff in Thailand temporarily 
to make a continuing contribution to the 
resolution of refugee problems there,’ Mr 
MacKellar told Parliament. 

Mr MacKellar said that in this operation the 
Government would be relying greatly on the 
co-operation of the United Nations High 
Commission for Refugees (UNHCR), other 
Governments, especially the Thai Govern- 
ment, and voluntary agencies in Australia. 

Apart from the reference to Indo-Chinese 
refugees, Mr MackKellar’s statement dealt 
with the refugee problem on a global basis. 

‘As a matter of humanity, and in accord 
with international obligations freely entered 
into, Australia has accepted a responsibility to 
contribute towards the solution of world 
refugee problems,’ he told Parliament. 

To this end Australia had ratified the Con- 
vention on the Status of Refugees and was a 
member of the Executive Committee of the 
UNHCR and contributed to its resettlements 
funds. 

It recognised the need through its 
immigration policy to fulfil the legal 
obligations of the convention and to develop 
special humanitarian programs for the 
resettlement of the displaced or persecuted. 

‘These steps, taken as an involved member 
of the international community, must now be 
complemented by the adoption and 
application of an ongoing refugee policy and 
refugee mechanism,’ Mr MacKellar said. 

A Standing Interdepartmental Committee 
on Refugees would be established. It would 
be made up of senior officers of the depart- 
ments of Immigration and Ethnic Affairs, 
Foreign Affairs, Prime Minister and Cabinet, 
Employment and Industrial Relations, Social 
Security, Finance, Health and Education, with 
other departments and the Public Service 
Board to be co-opted as necessary. 

The committee would advise the Minister 
for Immigration and Ethnic Affairs on 
Australia’s capacity for accepting refugees, 
consult with voluntary agencies on the 
amount of help they could give, and conduct 
regular reviews of intake against the country’s 
resources to ensure successful settlement. 
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Other measures to be introduced to 
implement the new policy would include: 

m resumption of the practice of posting an 
Australian officer to the UNHCR in Geneva; 

=™ moves to re-establish formal relations with 
the  Intergovernmental Committee for 
European Migration (ICEM); and 

= strengthening of the refugee unit of the 
Department of Immigration and Ethnic Affairs 
to enable prompt and efficient responses by 
experienced officers to refugee situations. 

In his statement to Parliament, Mr 
MacKellar stressed the differences between 
refugees and other migrants. ‘Many refugees 
are not simply migrants beset by a few 
additional problems,’ he said. 

‘They are often persons who are distressed 
and disoriented and who need specialised 
settlement assistance. Uprooted from their 
familiar surroundings, they may face the 
shock of cultural dissimilarities, a language 
barrier, and perhaps the trauma of the 
discovery that their skills or the occupation 
they followed in their country of origin are not 
recognised or have no parallel in their country 
of refuge.’ 

A fact often forgotten was that many 
refugees did not want to come to Australia or 
preferred to go to another country where their 
language was spoken or they already had 
relatives, Mr MacKellar added. 

‘More generally, we have to keep in mind 
that it may not be in the interests of refugees 
not under immediate personal threat to 
accept them for entry to Australia if they will 
face major long-term settlement problems 
here. It may be preferable for them to be 
resettled in another country or to be sustained 
in a more suitable environment by the 
UNHCR.’ 

Mr MacKellar stressed that the final 
decision whether to accept refugees must 
remain with the Australian Government. 

The country’s capacity,to accept and 
successfully settle refugees was not 
unlimited. It depended on many factors 
including: 
= the prevailing economic situation and level 
of unemployment; 
= the background of the refugees them- 
selves and their ability to integrate; 
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w the availability of special post-arrival ser- 
vices such as language instruction, education, 
training, accommodation, health and welfare; 
and 

a the amount of assistance available from 
voluntary agencies. 

He added: ‘Those who have in the recent 
past exhorted the Government to accept 
greater numbers of refugees must take into 
account the need to co-ordinate such Govern- 
ment and community resources as will assist 
not only in the acceptance, but also in the 
responsible settlement of refugees.’ 


Diplomatic appointments 


The Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr 
lan Sinclair, announced on 26 May the ap- 
pointment of Mr J. D. McCredie as Australia’s 
High Commissioner to Ghana and Mr G. V. 
Brady to succeed Mr McCredie as Australia’s 
Consul-General in San Francisco, where he 
has been since 1974. 

Mr Sinclair, also announced the 
accreditation of Mr Alan Fogg as Australia’s 
Ambassador to Venezuela, Ecuador and 
Colombia. 

Mr Fogg, whose appointment as 
Ambassador to Peru was announced recently, 
will be resident in Lima. 


Australian Embassy in Beirut 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. 
Andrew Peacock, said on 13 May that he 
expected the Australian Embassy to Lebanon 
would re-open on 17 May. The Embassy 
would be situated in the Carlton Hotel in 
Beirut. 

A team of Australian officials was in Beirut 
preparing for the re-opening of the Embassy 
which closed temporarily in March 1976 
following the deterioration of the security 
situation in Lebanon. 

Mr Peacock said that the Embassy would at 
first operate as a task force to cope with the 
initial volume of immigration and consular 
inquiries. It was intended that the migration 
task force set up last year in Nicosia to assist 


L&anese applying to migrate to Australia 
weuld be phased out as the Embassy in 
3erut became operational. For the time being 
a migration officer would remain based in the 
Avstralian Embassy in Damascus. 

The Head of the Australian mission in 
Beirut would be Mr J. M. C. Watson who had 
bæn appointed Charge d'Affaires pending 
the appointment of an Ambassador to 
Lepanon. 


Letters to the editor 


Readers are invited to submit their views 
on the articles in AFAR and questions of 
foreign policy that they raise. 


The editor will retain the right to decide 
which letters he will publish. Letters should 
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be brief and will not be considered for pub- 
lication unless they carry the name, address 
and signature of the author. 


Corrections: 


In the cover caption for the March issue of 
this journal the Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
the Hon. Andrew Peacock, should have been 
described as opening the Informal Consul- 
tations. The leader of the Australian delega- 
tion was the Secretary of the Department of 
Foreign Affairs, Mr N. F. Parkinson. 

In the Diary of World Events on page 166 
under Indo-China the reference to Russia 
should have been Burma. 

The Prime Minister of India, Mr M. Desai, 
was described in the caption to the photo- 
graph on page 150 as being on the left. He 
was, in fact, on the right. 


AT WHICH AUSTRALIA WILL BE REPRESENTED 


JULY-SEPTEMBER 1977 


*7 August-7 September 
ATHENS 
3rd United Nations Conference on the 
Standardisation of Geographical 
Names 


2%30 August 
PORT MORESBY 
South Pacific Forum 


29: August-9 September 
NAIROBI 
U.N. Conference on Desertification 


30:August-8 September 
GENEVA 
UNESCO: International Bureau of 
Education: International Conference on 
Education — 36th Session 


30:August-16 September 
GENEVA 
UNCTAD: Trade and Development 
Board — 17th Session 


20September-December 
New YORK 
United Nations General Assembly: 
32nd Session 





26-30 September 
VIENNA 
IAEA: 21st General Conference 


26-30 September 
PAGO PAGO 
SPC Conference — 17th Session 


26 September-5 October 
MONTREAL 
ICAO: 22nd Assembly 


LEGEND 
International Atomic Energy 
Agency 
International Civil Aviation 
Qrganisation 
South Pacific Commission 


IAEA 
ICAO 


SPC 


UNCTAD United Nations Conference on 
Trade and Development 

UNESCO United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural 
Organisation 
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REPRESENTATION 


AUSTRALIAN 
REPRESENTATION 
OVERSEAS 


April (amendment) 


PERMANENT MISSION OF AUSTRALIA TO THE 
OFFICE OF THE UNITED NATIONS AT GENEVA 
14 MrF. J. Blakeney presented his 
letter of introduction as Ambassador. 
May 
GILBERT ISLANDS 
2 Miss M.E. King (resident in Nauru) 
presented her letters of introduction 
as High Commissioner. 


NETHERLANDS 
5 Sir David Fairbairn presented his 
credentials as Ambassador. 


BULGARIA 

5 MrB.G. Dexter (resident in Belgrade) 
presented his credentials as 
Ambassador. 


UNITED KINGDOM 
16 MrG. Freeth presented his letter of 
introduction as High Commissioner. 


BURMA 
19 MrJ.L. Lavett presented his 
credentials as Ambassador. 


WESTERN SAMOA 

30 MrG.N. Upton (resident in Suva) 
presented his credentials as High 
Commissioner. 


FOREIGN 
REPRESENTATION 
IN AUSTRALIA 
May 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


23 His Excellency Mr P. H. Alston Jnr 
presented his credentials as 
Ambassador. 


BOLIVIA 


25 His Excellency Mr C. Iturralde 
presented his credentials as 
Ambassador. 
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UNITED STATES 


Development of Australia’s 
relations with the United States 
of America: 1788-1977 


Australia’s relationship with the United States has been a central element in 
Australia’s foreign policy for more than thirty years. Growing out of the sporadic 
contacts of the nineteenth and early twentieth century, and first given real shape by 
close military co-operation during the Second World War, it is a relationship which 
now involves the widest range of government and private activity. There is a sense of 
closeness founded on an assumption of sovereign independence between the two 
parties, a significant cultural affinity and a broad coincidence of national aims. 


The United States relationship has not 
always occupied so central a position for 
Australians and their colonial predecessors. 
As one writer nas put it ‘though Australian- 
American relations have . . . touched very 
closely at times over nearly two centuries, it 
must nevertheless be clear that, historically, 
the association between the two nations has 
been tangential rather than continuous. It has 
depended more on the accidents of other 
countries’ relationships with one another than 
it has reflected the depth of appreciation that 
comes from conscious effort at mutual under- 
standing’. The degree of mutual under- 
standing which marks the modern bilateral 
relationship is, in fact, to a great extent a 
reflection of the maturation process within 
both countries, and particularly, perhaps, 
within Australia. 


Early contacts 

To some degree, the earliest contacts 
between the newly-independent United 
States and the colony of New South Wales 
were more significant — in terms of their 
effect on events in Australia — than many of 
those which were to take place for the next 
century or more. They were prompted, on the 
American side, by curiosity and the desire to 
trade, and on the Australian side by the need 
for essential goods. 

The first United States ship to enter an 
Australian port was the Philadelphia, which 
arrived in Sydney in 1792, apparently in 
response to a suggestion by Philip Gidley 
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King (later Governor of the colony) that mixed 
cargoes might fetch good prices in New 
South Wales. A minor triangular trade sprang 
up. American traders, bound for China, would 
put into Port Jackson, take on supplies, and 
sell quantities of food, and especially spirits, 
which, for a time served as currency within 
the colony. The profits made in Sydney could 
be spent on goods in Canton and those goods 
were then carried back to the United States. 
For the colony, the visits from the American 
traders (at least forty of them in the years up 
to 1812) provided an important and some- 
times vital source of food supply. As the 
colonising power, Britain was of course by far 
the most important external influence on 
affairs in New South Wales and Van 
Diemen’‘s Land. The early years of Australian 
settlement were, however, years in which 
Britain found herself much preoccupied by 
the Revolution in France, its aftermath, and 
the threat from Napoleon. Given the reasons 
for the colony's foundation and its remote- 
ness from events in Europe, it is scarcely 
surprising that New South Wales was not a 
constant British Government preoccupation. 
The vacuum created by governmental 
inattention was not filled by private British 
activity. The East India Company devoted its 
attention to the more lucrative East Indies 
trade, to the north of the Australian continent, 
and, by virtue of a government-granted 
monopoly, excluded all other British 
companies from the Australian trade. The 
early American connection, therefore, 


tenuous though it was in later terms, was a 
vical stop-gap and comprised the colony's 
most important non-British relationship. 

The relationship was, however, a com- 
pEtely unco-ordinated, even a casual one. It 
was not backed by Government interest on 
the American side and from the British point 
of view it was, under the Navigation Laws, 
considered illegal. The only notable 
‘@vernment-to-government’ contact in the 
period appears to have been in 1800, when 
Governor King protested to the United States 
Consul in London about the high quantity of 
spirits being imported into the colony by 
American ships, ‘to the detriment of local 
manners and morals’. Beyond the area of 
commercial contact, the ideals and aims of 
the new American Republic found little 
immediate response in an isolated penal 
scciety — at a political level, the governing 
classes of New South Wales probably viewed 
the ‘rebels’ of North America with some 
suspicion. On the American side, what 
pelitical interest there was had come not from 
the new Government, but from those who 
had opposed the notion of an independent 
United States. As early as 1783, James Mario 
Matra had proposed that a colony of 
American Loyalists be formed on the 
Australian continent — the first serious 
st ggestion for the foundation of a settlement 
of free men in Australia. Matra’s scheme did 
net come to fruition — his name remains only 
im Matraville, a Sydney suburb — but it 
produced a number of echoes down through 
the nineteenth century, in the proposals of 
Edward Gibbon Wakefield, and of others who 
sew the essential Australian problem in terms 
of moving away from a convict-based society. 


The flurry of early commercial activity came 
tc an abrupt end in 1812. Britain and, 
presumably by extension, the colonies at 
Swdney and Hobart, went to war with the 
United States. In 1813, the British Govern- 
ment terminated the East India Company's 
under-utilised trading monopoly in the South 
Pecific and direct trade between Britain and 
New South Wales was established on a 
regular basis, to the disadvantage of the still 
illegally operating Americans. Even so, an 
illicit trade, principally in rum, continued 
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spasmodically. In 1816, the 7rave/ler visited 
Sydney and was permitted by Governor 
Macquarie to trade. The ship was promptly 
seized by a group of citizens, as a legitimate 
prize under the Navigation Laws. Macquarie 
freed the ship ‘on the grounds of usage and 
custom’, but the result was a further 
tightening of the Navigation Laws and a 
consequent reduction in trade. The colonies 
remained officially closed to United States 
commerce until the 1830s, when the 
Navigation Laws were repealed. 

The Traveller incident was, in some senses, 
typical of early American experience in the 
Australian region. The possibilities of mutual 
profit, albeit modest, were apparently 
perceived on both sides. Any inclination to 
act on this perception, however, clashed 
directly with the realities of British ad- 
ministration. It ran counter, too, to an over- 
whelming, indeed automatic sense of loyalty, 
to ‘home’, and to a quite considerable 
suspicion of American motives. Much of that 
suspicion focused on the activities of United 
States sealers and whalers, operating off the 
Australian coastline. Disputes over promising 
sealing grounds more than once erupted in 
violence: one celebrated incident involved an 
American Captain Delano, an ancestor of 
President Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 


First official links 

Neither the whalers and sealers, nor the 
more conventional traders, carried back to 
their native country any firm impression of the 
land they had visited, nor did they appear to 
leave any particular ‘national’ impression on 
the colonists. To a limited extent, this 
situation was modified in the 1830s. With the 
re-opening of the colonial trade to non-British 
companies, some American companies 
opened trading branches in Australia. The 
level of activity was sufficient to lead the 
United States Government in 1835 to appoint 
a consul, Mr J. H. Williams, in Sydney. Mr 
Williams’ role remained heavily tied up with 
commerce and hence did not represent a 
complete break from past preoccupations. 
His appointment, did, however, imply both 
the establishment of a direct and official, if 
modest, level of contact and perhaps some 
recognition by the United States Government 
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that certain of its citizens had interests in New 
South Wales which required protection. 

These interests became more varied with 
the discovery of gold, on both sides of the 
Pacific, in 1849 and 1851. The influx of gold- 
seekers into California provided Australian 
merchants with their first real opportunity to 
sell goods — grain, coal and timber — to 
mainland America. For a short time, the 
prevailing trade balance was reversed. 

Particularly in Melbourne, however, the 
gold rush in California was seen as a threat to 
a sorely needed pool of labour rather than as a 
commercial opportunity. City fathers, and the 
newspapers, sternly warned workers against 
exchanging security in Australia for a ‘feverish 
dream’ in California. However, in 1851, large 
gold discoveries were made in New South 
Wales and Victoria. The flow of emigrants 
was reversed. Before 1850, migration of 
Americans to Australia had been insignificant. 
In the years 1851-56 more than 10 000 people 
from the United States (not all of them 
Americans) arrived in Sydney, and more than 
8000 in Melbourne. American miners 
participated in all the major Australian gold- 
rushes, and many of the techniques they 
brought with them were widely employed. In 
the end result, more Americans were in 
Australia during the ‘gold decade’ of the 
1850s than at any other period up to the 
Second World War. The flow of trade re- 
versed again. In booming Victoria, for ex- 
ample, United States import figures rose from 
£60 363 in 1852 to more than £1 660 000 in 
1853. Although this level had dropped some- 
what by the middle of the decade, unlike 
earlier periods of Australian commercial 
activity, this time a degree of stability was 
achieved, and trade fell into the pattern 
which, despite often major fluctuations, it was 
to maintain for the next century or so. 

The goods which poured into Australia in 
the 1850s were the fruits of burgeoning 
United States industrialisatton — stoves, 
Carriages, sewing machines — items, which, 
after the harsh realities of early settlement, 
the new, expanding urban middle class now 
required in plenty. It was the age of the entre- 
preneur, and it was the entrepreneurial spirit 
which characterised much of the contact 
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between the United States and Australia in 
the latter half of the nineteenth century. The 
boom conditions which prevailed in 
Australia up to the depression of the ‘nineties 
attracted men such as Freeman Cobb, G. F. 
Train and James Rutherford, all of whom 
developed major enterprises in the field of 
transport. These men and others made 
fortunes for themselves, helped materially to 
establish the basis for efficient, land-based 
transport networks in the colonies, and, as a 
consequence of their business needs, were a 
positive influence on the development of 
roads, the improvement of port and other 
communications facilities, and the move- 
ment of mail. Or men like the Chaffey 
brothers, who brought the new techniques of 
irrigation to Australia. American capital and 
expertise was used in developments as 
diverse as the overland telegraph, the tobacco 
industry, the new mining ventures at Broken 
Hill and the theatre. 


All of this activity remained, as it had for 
the life of the colonies to that date, on an 
individual basis. People individually came to 
Australia, or went to California, sought their 
fortunes, and moved on. There was still little 
concept, on either side of the Pacific, and 
certainly not at a popular level, of the 
essential nature of the two societies. There 
had been travellers, throughout the century, 
who had noted superficial differences and 
similarities, and who had written them down, 
but their views were not widely sought or 
read. In the 1840s the United States explorer 
Charles Wilkes, who investigated large areas 
of the Antarctic continent had written to the 
effect that nothing was known in the United 
States about New South Wales beyond its 
name. Despite the cross-emigration of the 
gold-rushes and their aftermath, that situation 
had not markedly changed even fifty years 
later. In 1895, one of the greatest of American 
authors, Mark Twain, travelled widely in 
Australia. His comments on his visit now 
seem chiefly remarkable for the fact that he 
appears to have seen the country 
unencumbered by detailed preconception. 

Twain was surprised to note that Australian 
cities, while essentially British in style, had 
‘American trimmings’. He also noted both a 


strong sentimental attachment to Britain and 
anase of manners and social conduct which 
he adjudged distinctly American. He had, in 
fact, put his finger indirectly on a tension 
within Australian society which was to give 
force to the growing debates about 
Australia’s political future, and to provide a 
basis upon which a wider United States- 
Australian relationship was to be built. 
Broadly common historical experiences — 
immigration, rapid industrialisation, vast land 
areas — had, almost unnoticed, created 
societies of significant similarity. In Australia, 
it was a society on the point of making major 
desisions about its future political shape, and 
it was the debate surrounding those decisions 
which brought the United States into the 
cownial focus in new and more complex 


weys. 


Early political influences 

There had been some involvement of 
Americans in the events at Eureka in 1854. A 
greup led by James McGill had formed an 
armed brigade to fight on the side of the 
miners, and McGill himself appears to have 
been involved in an abortive attempt, at the 
gordfields, to declare Victoria a republic. At 
base, however, the ideals of the rebels at 
Eureka were grounded in British experience, 
in Chartism, in the agitation for electoral 
reform and in the movement to unionism. It 
wes British experience, and practice too, 
which guided the actions of those participa- 
ting in the more established reaches of 
coœonial politics. The institutions of limited 
self-government set up in eastern Australia in 
the 1850s called on the British model — not 
su’prisingly, in view of the realities of colonial 
stétus. 


The American political experience came 
fully into play, during the 1880s and 1890s, 
wen the federation movement gained real 
imoetus. A federation of the Australian States 
imolied a written constitution — here 
Australian and British practice had, perforce, 
to diverge. The most obvious models to hand 
were the American, and the more recent 
Canadian constitutions, and the framers — 
Barton, Griffith, Kingston, Deakin and Inglis 
Clerk — immersed themselves, not only in 
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the American and Canadian documents them- 
selves, but in a study of the ways in which 
they operated within the societies they were 
designed to regulate. Knowledge of and 
interest in the United States within the 
governing class in Australia increased 
markedly. And it was, to a degree, matched in 
the new area of labour politics, where the 
writings of the Americans George, Bellamy 
and Gronlund were an important influence. 


While their final product was more a 
reflection of a Westminster-type model, the 
Australian founding fathers, in the event, 
called widely on U.S. constitutional practice 
in drawing up the Australian Constitution. Nor 
was interest in the United States dissipated 
after 1901. It was now reinforced as early 
Australian Governments became increasingly 
preoccupied with the development of policies 
which would identify, and safeguard, the new 
nation’s external interests. While final 
responsibility for Australia’s foreign dealings 
continued to reside in London it had been 
clear to Barton and Deakin for some years 
that, in important respects, Austrelian and 
British interests were not syncnymous. 
Britain, increasingly preoccupied with events 
in Europe, showed little interest in the Pacific, 
despite Australian wishes. 


More and more influential Australians were 
arriving at the conclusion that it was in the 
direction of the United States that the answer 
might lie to the questions of Pacific security 
which troubled them. 


Early defence co-operation 

In 1908 came a concrete indication to 
Australians of increasing American power in 
the Pacific. The Prime Minister, Deakin, 
prevailed updn the Colonial Office to invite 
the American fleet to extend its Pacific cruise 
to Australia. Deakin saw the visit as having 
great significance, as a definite move to a 
closer relationship. As he said in reference to 
the visit: a 

The closer the alliance between us the 
better, for although | am fully alive to the 
many objectionable features of their political 
life, after all they are nearest to us in blood, 
and in social, religious and even political 
developments. 
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The visit was seen as a great success on 
the American side. In Australia, Americans 
and American ways enjoyed a widespread 
popularity. More significantly, the visit did 
much to allay Australian concern at recent 
reductions in the British Pacific Fleet. 

In the years which followed the visit of the 
Great White Fleet, Australian political leaders 
found little reason to demur from Deakin’s 
judgment. Improved trans-Pacific communi- 
cation, the growth of the new entertainment 
medium, the cinema, visits either way by 
leading sporting figures meant that, in terms 
of popular culture, the United States was 
becoming widely known, and mainly 
admired, in Australia. Service in the First 
World War tied the relationship with America 
more firmly to Australia’s sense of its own 
nationalism. 

The years to the Second World War were 
not, however, without their irritations. There 
was friction between the United States Presi- 
dent Wilson and Australia’s Prime Minister 
Hughes at the Versailles Peace Conference in 
1919, over the question of the former German 
colonies in the South Pacific.°The result was a 
compromise — the ‘C’ Class Mandate, by 
which Australia was to administer New 
Guinea for many years. Mr Hughes was also 
annoyed that the United States Secretary of 
State, Mr Charles Evans Hughes, did not 
invite Australia, as an independent nation, to 
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Lord Casey (second from 
right), Australia’s first Minister 
to the United States and form- 
erly Governor-General of Aus- 
tralia, at the opening of the 
new Australian Chancery in 
Washington on 20 June 1969. 
With Lord Casey, who opened 
the building, are Lady Casey 
(third from right); the then Aus- 
tralian Ambassador to the 
United States, Sir Keith Waller 
(right); the then U.S. Secretary 
of State, Mr W. P. Rogers 
(second left); and Mrs Rogers 
(left). 


the Washington Conference of 1921. It was at 
this meeting that a network of treaties was set 
up to ensure the maintenance of security in 
the Asia-Pacific region, a matter of vital 
concern to the Australian Government. 
Irritations such as these could not, 
however, be regarded as causing major 
damage to what had become a basically 
warm, benevolent relationship. More serious 
were the trade difficulties which came to a 
head in the early and mid-thirties. The trade 
relationship was characterised by chronic 
imbalance: (for example) in 1928, the eve of 
the Great Depression, imports from the 
United States formed twenty-four per cent of 
Australia’s total imports, while exports to the 
United States comprised only six per cent of 
Australia’s total exports. This was exacer- 
bated by the maintenance of restrictive 
policies by both sides — adherence to the 
1931 Ottawa Agreements, and the system of 
Commonwealth Preferences by Australia: the 
American Trade Agreements Act of 1934 by 
the United States. This situation came to a 
head in 1936 with Australia’s implementation 
of a ‘trade diversion’ policy, a measure 
designed to stem the flow of Japanese textile 
imports in favour of Britain, and to check the 
flow of American motor vehicles to promote 
their manufacture in Australia by British firms. 
The policy provoked strong reactions from 
the Governments of Japan and the United 


States and, as a result of these, and the lack 
of tangible benefit to Australia itself, it was 
abandoned in 1937. Trade difficulties and 
mere general apprehensions on the Australian 
sice about the possible effects in the Pacific 
of United States isolationism, were exacer- 
bared by the lack of a formal diplomatic 
exchange. The case for such an exchange 
wes put forcefully throughout the 1930s by an 
aciive United States Consul-General in 
‘Sydney, Mr Pierrepont Moffatt. Mr Moffatt 
arcued that this circumstance had prevented 
the American Government from perceiving 
the growth of Australia beyond dominion 
status, and had prevented Australia from 
aporeciating the motives behind United 
States policies, and particularly its economic 
posicies. In January 1940, Mr R. G. Casey was 
appointed as first Australian Minister in 
Washington, and Mr Clarence E. Gauss 
arrved in Canberra in July that year as the 
first United States Minister. It is generally 
ag eed that both men were highly success- 
fulin paving the way for a closer alliance. 


The alliance 

That alliance, in effect, came into being as a 
result of the outbreak of hostilities in the 
Pasific in December 1941. On 27 December 
the Prime Minister, Mr Curtin, made his 
celebrated appeal: ‘Without any inhibitions of 
an” kind, | make it quite clear that Australia 
locks to America . . . for the maintenance of 
its security’. The positive United States 
response to this appeal, prompted both by 
semtiment and by the logic of their strategic 
position following the fall of the Philippines, 
wes the foundation of the modern relation- 
shp. Decisions taken at the highest level 
wee more than reinforced by contacts 
beween troops in the field, and perhaps even 
mare importantly, between the troops of one 
coentry and the civilians of the other. These 
latr contacts were, in Australia, not without 
ther frictions, but these were minor in 
comparison to the wider areas of under- 
standing which developed, understanding 
whch involved a much clearer picture of life 
and conditions in both countries and an 
understanding, too, which was to be 
increasingly valuable in the postwar years, as 
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members of the services achieved important 
positions in civilian life. 

Close co-operation in wartime continued 
after 1945, in the search for a global settle- 
ment through the United Nations, and in the 
development of a new and peaceful order in 
the Pacific itself. With the signing of the 


-= ANZUS Treaty in 1951, the further develop- 


ment of more efficient trans-Pacific com- 
munications (Pan Am inaugurated its service 
in 1945, British Commonwealth Pacific Air- 
lines a year later and Qantas in 1954), the 
development of the trading relationship and 
of United States investment interest in 
Australia, and an increasing harmony in inter- 
national political interests, most of the 
components of the relationship we have 
enjoyed through the sixties and seventies 
had now been established. That relationship 
was cemented by the pursuit of common 
Objectives during the 1950s and 60s and 
given specific shape by joint participation in 
conflicts in Korea and Viet-Nam, by joint 
efforts to establish stability in a newly- 
independent South-East Asia, and in 
Australian support for the development by 
the United States of a global security role. 


Our present political relationship is 
predicated on a broad working assumption 
that the almost accidental similarity of our 
domestic aims, institutions and ideals will 
result in a high degree of similarity in 
international outlook. It is that similarity of 
background and outlook, arrived at, as we 
have seen, with often minimal reference to 
one another, which permits the relationship to 
be conducted with frankness. The open 
nature of the relationship is important. As 
sovereign states, Australia and the United 
States have interests, which for all the strong 
community of spirit, often diverge markedly. 
The story of the past twenty-five years, is, ina 
sense, essentially about the development of a 
Capacity to pursue these divergent interests 
within the context, overall, of a close and 
warm understanding. 


The broad similarities of our international 
objectives are reinforced by a purely bilateral 
relationship which, over the post-war period, 
has grown in complexity. Two of the most 
important elements have been in the area of 
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defence co-operation and the economic 
relationship. 


Defence agreements 

The formal embodiment of the Australian- 
United States security relationship is the 
ANZUS Treaty, concluded in 1951 by the 
Governments of Australia, New Zealand and 
the United States. Under Article IV of the 
Treaty, each party recognises that an armed 
attack in the Pacific area on any of the parties 
would be dangerous to its own peace and 
safety and declares that it would act to meet 
the common danger in accordance with its 
constitutional processes. 

The Treaty has remained in force for over 
twenty-five years and provides an ‘umbrella’ 
for defence relations between Australia and 
the United States. It is also supplemented and 
supported by other agreements and arrange- 
ments which cover: joint facilities on Aus- 
tralian territory, military exercises, and a broad 
range of joint consultations including annual 
meetings of the ANZUS Council. 

Looking back over the defence relations 
between Australia and the United States in 
January 1976, the Secretary of the 
Department of Defence, Sir Arthur Tange, 
said: 

The defence relationship with the United 
States which is embodied in the ANZUS 
contract to develop individual and collective 
capacity to resist armed attack in the Pacific 
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area and to act to meet a common danger, is 
full of practical advantages for our Navy, 
Army and Air Force, and the alliance is not to 
be measured only by the contingency of 
America’s going to war in defence of 
Australia. There is a substantial transfer of 
military technology and information to 
Australia of immeasurable value under the 
umbrella of this agreement. 

The Prime Minister, the Rt. Hon. Malcolm 
Fraser, stated in March 1976 that the: defence 
links we have with the United States are 
based on our own independent assessment 
that we have interests in common with the 
United States that we can advance by joining 
closely together. 


Economic links 

Australia’s economic links with the United 
States have increased significantly since the 
end of the Second World War. Today the 
United States is Australia’s largest supplier of 
imports and Australia’s second largest export 
market. 

Trade between Australia and the United 
States has almost doubled in the past five 
years, from $1563 million in 1970-71 to $2625 
million in 1975-76, and Australian exports of 
meat, sugar, alumina and rutile have shown 
strong growth in this period. Nevertheless, 
trade relations continue to be the most diffi- 
cult of the issues between Australia and the 
United States, particularly as they relate to 


The Australian Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, the Hon. 
Andrew Peacock (fifth from 
right), at the twenty-fifth meet- 
ing of the ANZUS Council in 
Canberra on 3 and 4 August 
1976. The ANZUS Treaty is one 
of the major links of the Aus- 
tralia-U.S. relationship. 


United States restrictions placed on access 
far Australian meat, dairy products and wool. 

The United States is Australia’s largest 
export market for beef and veal and is an 
important determinant of Australian cattle 
pmces. The United States market accounted 
fc fifty-four per cent of total beef and veal 
exports in 1975-6. 

There is no bilateral trade agreement 
between Australia and the United States, 
common membership of the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) being seen 
as a sound basis for the conduct of trade 
reations. The value of trade with the United 
Stes since 1970-71 is shown in the table 
below. 

United States investment in Australia has 
totalled approximately $5.3 billion since 1947- 
4€. This represents 37.2 per cent of the total 
Overseas investment in companies in Aus- 
trelia from all sources. The United States is 
new the major source of foreign investment in 
Australia, supplying about forty-five per cent 
of the total overseas investment in the three- 
year period 1973-74 to 1975-76. From a 
gradual increase in investment levels 
between 1957 and 1969 ($55m-$320m) record 
lewels were achieved in 1970-71 ($470m) and 
1971-72 ($564m). A brief decline in 1972-73 
($81m) has been followed by a relatively 
stong recovery in 1974-75 ($349m) and 1975- 
76 ($372m). 

The political, economic and defence 
relationships now form the basis for ex- 
changes and contacts across the whole range 
of government activity. There has, for ex- 
anaple, been an ongoing program of scientific 
co-operation, notably in the area of space 
exploration and space related research. 
Taurist traffic in both directions has reached 
high levels. Cultural contacts, once almost 
exclusively a one-way street, and still 
dominated by the United States in the broad 
sense, have in recent years included a 
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growing measure of Australian participation, 
a reflection of increased opportunities within 
Australia for artistic expression. Mention of 
cultural and tourist contact, as of economic 
and other links, is of course a reminder that so 
much of the bilateral relationship takes place 
beyond the sphere of government, in a way 
which pays little heed to national boundaries. 
That it does so is often the occasion for 
debate in Australia and this is always likely to 
be so. It is a debate which, like the activities 
it grows out of, will ensure that the relation- 
ship will not become static, but will be 
responsive to deeply-felt shifts of attitude and 
sentiment in both countries. 


At the official level, too, the bilateral 
relationship has been anything but static in 
recent years. The late sixties and the 
seventies have seen a process by which the 
United States has sought to define its inter- 
national role, and its interests, more closely. In 
Australia, foreign policy has, in a way which 
cuts across party lines, been increasingly 
expressive of new, nationalistic impulses 
within the community. The Guam Doctrine of 
President Nixon, the end of the Viet-Nam 
War, Watergate, recent changes of Govern- 
ment in Australia and the United States, all of 
these major events have in their separate 
ways involved on-going adjustment to the re- 
lationship. More recently, the development of 
a ‘new agenda’ of international issues — 
the need to respond in a positive way to the 
economic demands of the developing world, 
the need to work towards a rational 
international system of resource exploitation 
and management, the need to put together a 
new, effective set of nuclear safeguards — 
have involved both the United States and 
Australia in the development of new ap- 
proaches to their international environments. 
It is a new agenda which involves important 
challenges for the bilateral relationship itself. 
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ECONOMIC CONFERENCE 


Conference on International 
Economic Co-operation (CIEC) 


concludes 


The twenty-seven nations participating in the final three-day Ministerial Meeting of 
the Conference on International Economic Co-operation (CIEC) have agreed on a 
reasonably forthcoming and substantive communique following eighteen months of 
discussions and an intensive and sometimes difficult negotiating session. 

Participants were eight developed countries and nineteen developing countries 
including the main developing oil exporters. The Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. 
Andrew Peacock, led the Australian delegation at the Ministerial Meeting which 
concluded in Paris on 2 June. (Mr Peacock’s speech to the Conference follows this 


article.) 


CIEC has its origins in the developments 
which followed the quadrupling of the price 
of oil in late 1973. This led to widespread 
recognition of the need to take a fresh look at 
a complex of problems in relations between 
developing and developed countries, 
particularly energy, raw materials, 
development and financial affairs. CIEC was 
inaugurated at a ministerial meeting in Paris in 
December 1975. Canada and Venezuela pro- 
vided the Co-Chairmen of the Conference. 
Australia was a member of the Raw Materials 
Commission and had auditor status in the 
three other Commissions — Energy, De- 
velopment and Financial Affairs. 

Australia’s position on the problems be- 
tween the oil producers and consumers 
which developed following the 1973 oil crisis 
emphasised the desirability of developing a 
dialogue to reconcile differences between the 
two groups. Accordingly, as early as the 
Martinique Summit Conference in December 
1974, Australia welcomed the proposal for a 
conference of oil importers and exporters for 
the purpose of initiating such a dialogue. 
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As the initiative gathered momentum 
during 1975 it became apparent that apart 
from energy, a field of considerable interest to 
Australia, the Conference would also 
encompass major issues relating to develop- 
ment, primary commodities and financial 
matters. It was recognised that these were 
likely to affect Australia’s interests and that 
the proposed dialogue could represent a 
context in which Australia, as a major 
developed-country exporter of commodities, 
might find a useful bridging or moderating 
role to play. The work of the CIEC 
Commissions on Development, Raw 
Materials and Financial Affairs was also seen 
as being of potential importance for 
developments in other forums in which Aus- 
tralia had important interests. 

The Prime Minister, the Rt. Hon. Malcolm 
Fraser, sent a message to the inaugural 
meeting of CIEC applauding the initiative as a 
positive expression of the will among nations 
to seek progress through co-operative action. 
He pledged that Australia would co-operate 
fully in the discussions which were to take 


pce in the Conference, and would seek to 
acopt a positive role in the ongoing activities 
of its Commissions. 


Basic issues 

The significance of CIEC and the dialogue 
wich it initiated derives from two main 
sources. Firstly, the discussions need to be 
seen in their original energy context. The 
absence of serious exchanges between pro- 
ducers and consumers of energy before CIEC 
represented an underlying threat to 
international political and economic stability. 
The CIEC in its energy aspect was the first 
incer-governmental producer-consumer 
forum established for the discussion of oil and 
general energy questions. 


The other important context in which 
CEC was held concerns the increasing pres- 
sure from developing countries for a re- 
examination of development problems. Con- 
siderable momentum has built up behind the 
demands of developing countries for funda- 
mental changes in the ordering of inter- 
national economic relations (including the aid, 
trade, and financial fields). In CIEC, oil pro- 
ducers and the developing countries as a 
wnole were concerned to link the achieve- 
rent of understandings between energy pro- 
decers and consumers to concrete solutions 
tc the problems of economic development. 


The first six months of CIEC were occupied 
wth the analysis of a range of international 
economic issues. In July, a meeting of senior 
officials agreed that the Commissions should 
ccncentrate on formulating proposals for an 
ecuitable and comprehensive program for 
international economic co-operation, to be 
submitted for approval to the concluding 
menisterial conference, planned for Decem- 
ber. However, progress toward the achieve- 
ment of this goal proved to be slow and un- 
even. Although some progress was made 
toward greater mutual understanding on 
srergy questions by early December signifi- 
cant differences remained between the 
developed and developing country partici- 
pants on a range of issues, particularly debt, 
the purchasing power of commodity ex- 
perters and trade between industrialised and 
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developing countries. Under these 
circumstances, the Co-Chairmen agreed that 
the prospects for a successful ministerial 
meeting were not favourable. After consult- 
ing members, they decided there was a con- 
sensus in favour of postponement until 1977. 


Meetings 

Following further consultations between 
the CIEC participants and the Conference Co- 
Chairmen early in 1977, contact groups of 
officials began meeting in late April to 
undertake the detailed negotiation of texts for 
presentation to the Ministerial Meeting. Texts 
whch remained unagreed among officials 
were referred to ministers, whose meeting 
began on 30 May. 


The Conference concluded on 2 June. The 
participants in the final Ministerial Meeting 
agreed that the discussions had been useful, 
and recommended that they be continued in 
the United Nations and other appropriate 
existing bodies. 

The communique listed the topics on 
which agreement was reached. Among the 
most important of these were an offer by de- 
veloped countries of $US1 billion in special 
aid to most seriously affected developing 
countries needing balance of payments 
support; and agreement that a common fund 
should be established as a new entity to serve 
as a key instrument in attaining the agreed 
objectives of the Integrated Program for 
Commodities as embodied in the U.N. Con- 
ference on Trade and Development 
(UNCTAD) Resolution 93 (IV). The partici- 
pants agreed that the specific purposes and 
objectives of the common fund as well as its 
other constituent elements will continue to 
be negotiated in UNCTAD, and they pledged 
themselves to secure a successful conclusion 
to negotiations at the United Nations 
Conference on a common fund scheduled for 
November 1977. 

The Conference also reached agreement on 
measures aimed at providing special and 
more favourable trade treatment for develop- 
ing countries, and on some issues relating to 
the competitiveness of natural products 
ageinst synthetics, marketing and distribution 
of raw materials and import assistance for de- 
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veloping countries. In the development area, 
agreement on assistance to infrastructure 
development in developing countries, par- 
ticularly in Africa, and agreement on a range 
of food and agriculture issues were important 
achievements. 

On energy, the participants reached agree- 
ment on the availability and supply of 
energy in a commercial sense although the 
question of protection of purchasing power of 
energy export earnings remained disagreed. 
The participants recognised, among other 
things, the depletable nature of oil and gas, 
the need for conservation and increased 
efficiency of energy use and the need to 
develop all forms of energy. 

On financial issues the participants did 
reach a measure of increased understanding 
though this did not always result in 
agreements which could be endorsed by the 
whole Conference. For example, much useful 
work was done in defining the conditions 
which would be conducive to increased flows 
of private foreign direct investment — flows 
which play an important part in the 
development process. However only part 
agreement on the whole subject could be re- 
corded in the final report of the Conference. 
Completely agreed statements were possible 
on access to capital markets, other financial 
flows and co-operation among developing 
countries. 


Unresolved issues 

Among the more important issues on 
which the Conference did not reach agree- 
ment were continuing consultations on 
energy; the price of energy and purchasing 
power of energy export earnings; protection 
of the financial assets of oil exporting 
developing countries; the purchasing power 
of developing countries’ commodity export 
earnings, measures related tg compensatory 
financing; investment in the field of raw 
materials; measures related to trade policies, 
to the institutional framework of trade, to 
aspects of the Generalised System of 
Preferences (GSP), to the Multilateral Trade 
Negotiations (MTN) and to conditions of 
supply. Differences of view on the debt issue 
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also remained unresolved, but did not 
dominate the Ministerial Meeting. 

The texts which were agreed and those 
which remain disagreed were attached to the 
communique. The participants agreed to 
send the results of the Conference to the 
United Nations and to all other relevant inter- 
national bodies for consideration and action. 
They also agreed to recommend that inten- 
sive consideration of outstanding problems 
be continued within the United Nations 
system and other existing bodies. 


The outcome of the Ministerial Meeting 
and CIEC as a whole could not be described 
as an unqualified success from the viewpoint 
of either developed or developing countries. 
However, CIEC has been a useful exercise in 
certain respects. It has shown that concrete 
and practical results can be achieved in a 
number of areas without confrontation. These 
results were valuable even if they did not 
bring overall satisfaction. 

The fact that a dialogue on energy has 
taken place for the first time is an important 
achievement. The extent to which agreement 
was possible on principles relating to oil 
availability during the transition period to non- 
oil energy sources was also a welcome re- 
flection of new awareness among oil 
consumers and the moderate oil producers of 
their respective rights and responsibilities. 
The failure to reach agreement at this time on 
the form of any ongoing energy dialogue was 
a disappointment to many participants. 
However, the communique has left open the 
possibility that such a dialogue will eventu- 
ally be resumed. 

The results of CIEC, particularly in some 
commodities and development assistance 
areas represent a substantial advance on 
those obtained at Fourth Session of the 
United Nations Conference on Trade and 
Development (UNCTAD IV) in Nairobi in May 
1976. Both sides noted that CIEC has 
made some contribution to a broader 
understanding of the international economic 
situation. The discussions on energy were 
valuable for all participants. 

It was significant that, despite the wide dif- 
ferences between participants on many 
issues, it was possible to avoid a situation of 


confrontation between developed and 
developing countries with adverse implica- 
tions for a wide range of other institutions. 
The fact that the developed-country partici- 
pants in CIEC were able to respond, even if in 
a imited way, to developing-country pro- 
posals appears to have strengthened the 
possibility of co-operation on international 
economic questions among developed and 
developing countries in other forums. The 
neesonably harmonious conclusion to the 
conference was largely a reflection of the 
recognition of both sides that a more 
forthcoming attitude on the part of all 
participants was essential to continuation of 
any worthwhile dialogue. 


Australian role 

Australia participated positively and with 
flexibility with the remainder of the developed 
country group on all major issues in CIEC. Mr 
Peacock was a leading figure in the final 
stages of the negotiations between ministers 
om the common fund question. The more 
forthcoming attitude taken in CIEC by the 
mejor industrialised countries on commodity 
questions including commodity price 
stadilisation measures was of particular rele- 
vamce to Australia, which has participated 
ecavely in virtually all major initiatives, con- 
sultations and agreements concerning 
commodity trade. 

SIEC was one phase, albeit a highly 
significant one, of the ongoing dialogue be- 
tween developed and developing countries. 
The fact that it has not proven possible in 
CIEC to reach agreement on some important 
espects of the issues facing both developed 
end developing countries in no way detracts 
fom the need to maintain a positive and con- 
stractive approach to this most important 
espect of international relations. 


CIEC participants 


Developed countries 

Canada 

Avstralia Spain 

European Sweden 
Communities Switzerland 

Japan United States 
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Developing countries 


Venezuela 

Algeria Jamaica 
Argentina Mexico 
Brazil Nigeria 
Cameroon Pakistan 
Egypt Peru 

India Saudi Arabia 
Indonesia Yugoslavia 
lran Zambia 

Iraq Zaire 


MINISTER'S ADDRESS TO CIEC 


This meeting may well stand out as one of 
the key meetings of the last decades of this 
century. Global economic questions, and their 
significance in human and political terms, 
have emerged as the central issues of our 
time. CIEC is one of the principal 
instrumentalities created to deal with these 
issues, and with this meeting of CIEC the 
north-south dialogue reaches a watershed. 

We have to address ourselves to 
enormously complex, detailed and technical 
issues. But this conference is not about 
details and technicalities. It is about the 
shared desire of developed and developing, 
rich and poor, suppliers and consumers, for 
an international economic structure which 
will be enduring, just, and conducive to 
general progress. It is about interdependence 
and the recognition that ‘going it alone’ is 
now a prescription, at best, for failure, at 
worst, for disaster. And it is about acceptance 
of the overriding need to alleviate human suf- 
fering, and the tensions which inevitably 
follow from extreme _ deprivatior, gross 
inequality and frustrated aspirations for a 
decent life. 

Unless our discussions reflect an acute 
awareness of these purposes, unless we find 
a creative balance between realism, vision 
and common humanity, we will diminish the 
occasion and fail in our responsibilities. We 
cannot afford such a failure. 

Australia, along with the other developed 
countries, recognises the need for change, in 
some cases substantial change, in policies 
and assumptions. Not change for its own 
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sake, but to promote economic growth in de- 
veloping countries. We believe that such 
change will be most beneficial, and will go 
furthest to fulfil its purpose, if it is based on an 
acceptance of the complexity of the issues 
involved: if it accepts that, during a period of 
change, confidence in the functioning of 
national economies and international 
economic institutions is a valuable asset, not 
to be dissipated lightly. 


Among the many issues which this 
conference has dealt with there are a few | 
would like to highlight. 

The conference, through the analytical 
work of its Energy Commission, has clearly 
identified the need for the world community 
to take urgent action to change its energy 
consumption patterns. The task is of major 
proportions. Australia’s perception of the way 
in which this task should be approached 
reflects the fact that it is both an importer and 
exporter of energy resources. On balance, 
Australia exports more energy than it imports 
and we expect that our contribution to world 
energy needs will increase rather than 
diminish in the future. We thus have the 
strongest interest in continuing to co-operate 
with our partners, in the developing and 
developed world, on energy matters. 

CIEC has conducted the first ever detailed 
discussion on energy issues in a broadly 
representative forum. The results have been 
encouraging. The conference has achieved a 
deeper mutual understanding of the 
respective interests and responsibilities of 
energy consumers and producers. This was 
vitally necessary — negatively, in order to 
prevent a hardening of differences into per- 
manent hostility: positively, as a prerequisite 
for progress towards an effective 
international energy regime. 

We believe that a future which lacked an 
appropriate forum within which we could 
concentrate, dispassionately and objectively, 
on energy matters would be a bleak future for 
producer and consumer alike. 

Australia has been a member of the Raw 
Materials Commission, which has been con- 
cerned with commodity trade. We welcome 
Mr Vance’s (United States Secretary of State) 
indication that the United States strongly sup- 
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ports an effective international Sugar Agree- 
ment. We have the same view. Indeed, as a 
major exporter of a wide range of com- 
modities — basic raw materials and food — 
Australia has participated actively, for many 
years, in virtually all major initiatives, 
consultations and agreements concerning 
commodity trade. 

Our history makes us more conscious than 
most of the interdependence between re- 
source producers and consumers. Both have 
an interest in reducing fluctuations in produc- 
tion, demand and price. Throughout CIEC, 
Australia has stressed the need for arrange- 
ments for commodity marketing which take 
account of this interdependence. 

We have encouraged and assisted efforts 
within the Raw Materials Commission to find 
a satisfactory balance between the interests 
of producers and consumers on particular 
issues such as access to markets and security 
of supply. 

In referring to Australia’s role as a 
commodity exporter, | have no intention of 
minimising or obscuring the qualitative differ- 
ence between the problems which a country 
like mine faces and those confronting 
developing countries. The problems of 
countries which are almost entirely depen- 
dent on the exports of one or two com- 
modities, whose market fortunes are unpre- 
dictable, are of a different order. 

We have carefully followed the evolution of 
the common fund proposal. It is true that 
there is not, as yet, agreement on the type of 
common fund which would most 
appropriately contribute to the objective of 
price stabilisation. Nevertheless, there has 
been progress. There is now agreement on 
the need to avoid excessive commodity price 
fluctuations. There is now wider recognition 
of the role which commodity arrangements 
can play in achieving greater price stability. 
This, for us, is the framework in which to 
consider any common fund proposal. We are 
committed to play a full and constructive role 
in the negotiations to create with others a 
common fund. 

In the development area the conference 
has addressed a vast range of issues, both 
familiar and novel. In the first category, the 


familiarity of issues such as the volume and 
effectiveness of aid flows, and the need to in- 
crease food production in developing coun- 
træs, must not be allowed to detract from the 
urgency of finding solutions for them. The 
measure of agreement we have reached on 
these key issues testifies to the new spirit of 
cc-operation which has been manifest at this 
conference. Over many years Australia has 
played its part, sustaining above-average 
flows of development assistance, given 
almost entirely in grant form. We welcome 
indications that others are moving in the same 
direction. 

Among the more novel development issues 
on which we have agreed here, | single out for 
2special mention the progress we have made 
in highlighting the immense infrastructure 
problems of Africa, including the timely 
recognition we have given to the concept of 
an African transport and communications 
decade. Secondly, | believe that the intensive 
discussion of the debt problems of develop- 
ing countries has led us all to a fuller under- 
standing of the extent to which debt burdens 
can hamper the economic development of 
low income countries. The Australian Govern- 
ment is keenly aware of the need not to add 
to those burdens, and thus continues to main- 
tain its own aid overwhelmingly on a grant 
basis. 

But transfer of resources problems are of 
such urgency that | believe an immediate 
further effort is called for. | am therefore 
pleased to announce that Australia will play 
its part in contributing to a program of special 
action, addressed to the immediate needs of 
low income countries experiencing transfer of 
resources problems, in the hope that by so 
daing we may help to bring about the 
baianced and successful outcome to our 
conference we all seek. 

| would like to conclude with two general 
observations. The first is to repeat that, what- 
ever else it has done, CIEC has contributed 
substantially to the recognition of the fact of 
interdependence. 

f one believes, as | do, that the manage- 
ment of interdependence is the major task for 
the remainder of this century this is a 
significant achievement. 
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The Australian Minister for Foreign Affairs, the 
Hon. Andrew Peacock, leader of the Australian 
delegation, at the Conference on International 
Economic Co-operation. 


My second and last point refers to the 
criteria of success and failure which are 
appropriate on an occasion like this. In a 
situation in which psychological factors are of 
great importance, in which mood and 
expectation are major variables, we must be 
careful about these criteria. We must be 
careful not to define success in a way which 
makes it virtually unobtainable, or failure in a 
way which makes it virtually unavoidable. 
Either would be easy to do. 

We must resist the attempt to impose 
utopian criteria, for CIEC was never meant to 
be a once-and-for-all effort which would solve 
all problems. It was meant to be part of an on- 
going process. 

But we must also resist the temptation to 
set our standards too low, to see it as merely 
an intellectual exercise. A commitment to 
constructive and co-operative action should 
flow from it. We cannot afford a conclusion 
which will seem to justify cynicism and 
despair. 

| believe that this meeting can have an 
outcome which will ease the formidable 
problems of developing countries: enhance 
the efficiency of the international economic 
system: and help create the conditions for 
further progress towards the goal of a more 
equitable economic structure. 

| speak for a country which is concerned to 
contribute constructively to such an outcome. 
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Successful Commonwealth Heads 
of Government Meeting in London 


Thirty-three of the thirty-six Commonwealth countries were represented at the 
biennial Commonwealth Heads of Government Meeting in London from 8 to 15 June. 
Twenty-six were represented by their presidents or prime ministers. 


Australia was represented at the Meeting 
by the Prime Minister, the Rt. Hon. Malcolm 
Fraser, and the Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
the Hon. Andrew Peacock. Other members of 
the official delegation included the Australian 
High Commissioner in London, Mr G. Freeth; 
the Secretary of the Department of the Prime 
Minister and Cabinet, Mr A. Carmody; the 
Secretary of the Department of Defence, Sir 
Arthur Tange; the Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Overseas Trade, Mr D. H. McKay; and 
the Secretary of the Department of Foreign 
Affairs, Mr N. Parkinson. 

Australia initiated several proposals at the 
Meeting, which were supported by Common- 
wealth leaders in the final communique. 
These were decisions to set up a specialist 
task group on the common fund to prepare 
for the next United Nations Conference on 


Trade and Development (UNCTAD) meeting 
in November this year; to establish, in co- 
operation with Canada, a committee on food 
security and food production and to promote 
regional meetings among Commonwealth 
members. The Prime Minister also announced 
a forty-five per cent increase in Australia’s 
contribution to the Commonwealth Fund for 
Technical Co-operation of $1200000 in 
1977-78 and a special additional contribution 
of $20 000 for each of the next three years to 
enable the expansion of the Commonwealth 
Secretariat's Information Program. 

The successful outcome of Commonwealth 
Heads of Government Conferences was 
reflected in the final issue of a 6000-word 
communique which follows this report. 

The Australian Prime Minister noted that he 
did not read the communique’s ‘total support’ 


aa en SEER EEE EERSTE. 


Delegates to the 1977 Commonwealth Heads of 
Government Meeting in London, shown on the 
cover, are: front row, left to right: President of 
Bangladesh, Major-General Ziaur Rahman; Presi- 
dent of Botswana, Sir Seretse Khama; Prime 
Minister of Canada, the Rt. Hon. Pierre Trudeau; 
the Prime Minister of Jamaica, the Hon. Michael 
Manley; Commonwealth Secretary-General, Mr 
Shridath Ramphal; Prime Minister of Britain, the 
Rt. Hon. James Callaghan; President of Cyprus, 
Archbishop Makarios; President of Zambia, Dr 
Kenneth Kaunda; Vice-President of Tanzania, Mr 
Aboud Jumbe; Prime Minister of India, the Hon. 
Morarji Desai; second row, left to right: Minister 
for External Affairs and National Security for 
Trinidad and Tobago, the Hon. Senator John 
Donaldson; Prime Minister of New Zealand, the 
Rt. Hon. Robert Muldoon; Vice-President of 
Kenya, the Hon. D. T. Arap Moi; Prime Minister of 
Mauritius, Sir Seewoosagur Ramgoolam; Prime 
Minister of Australia, the Rt. Hon. Malcolm Fraser; 
Chief of Staff and Head of Delegation for Nigeria, 
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Brigadier Shehu Yar Adua; Prime Minister of Fiji, 
Ratu Sir Kamisese Mara; President of Sierra 
Leone, Dr Siaka Stevens; Prime Minister of Malay- 
sia, the Hon. Datuk Hussein Bin Onn; Prime 
Minister of Lesotho, the Rt. Hon. Dr Leabua 
Jonathan; President of Gambia, Alhaji Sir Dawda 
Jawara; back row, left to right: Malta’s High Com- 
missioner to Britain, Mr A. J. Scerri; Minister of 
Finance, Food and Co-operatives for Sri Lanka, the 
Hon. Felix R. D. Bandaranaike; Prime Minister of 
the Bahamas, the Rt. Hon. Lynden Pindling; Prime 
Minister of Barbados, the Rt. Hon. J. M. G. M. 
Adams; Prime Minister of Swaziland, the Hon. 
Colonel Maphevu Dlamini; Prime Minister of 
Tonga, Prince Fatafehi Tu'ipelehake; Prime 
Minister of Grenada, the Rt. Hon. Sir Eric Gairy; 
the Prime Minister of Papua New Guinea, the At. 
Hon. Michael Somare; Chief of Defence Staff and 
Head of Delegation for Ghana, Lt. Gen. F. W. K. 
Akuffo; Minister of Foreign Affairs and Justice and 
Head of Delegation for Guyana, the Hon. F. R. 
Wills. 


fer the struggle in Zimbabwe and Namibia as 
including military support. He also noted that 
he would have to dissociate himself from the 
communique’s expression of serious concern 
over the establishment and expansion of 
railitary installations of the great powers in the 
Imdian Ocean. 


Communique 


Following is the full text of the Com- 
munique issued at Gleneagles on 12 
June: 


Commonwealth heads of government met 
ir London from 8 to 15 June 1977. Of the 
thirty-three countries who attended the 
meeting, twenty-six were represented by 
their presidents or prime ministers. The 
British Prime Minister was in the chair. 

Heads of government sent a message of 
felicitations to Her Majesty the Queen as 
Head of the Commonwealth and expressed 
their special pleasure at meeting in London on 
the occasion of Her Majesty’s Silver Jubilee. 
They also expressed their gratitude to the 
British Government for its generous 
hospitality. 

Heads of government warmly welcomed 
Papua New Guinea and the Seychelles who 
had become members of the Commonwealth 
since their last meeting in Kingston. 

Heads of government expressed their satis- 
faction at the growing contribution which the 
Commonwealth was making to further the 
cause Of development and international co- 
Operation. They reaffirmed their confidence in 
its capacity to serve the international 
cemmunity and to play a significant part in 
promoting the cause of wider international 
ce-operation and understanding. 


World and Commonwealth trends 

In reviewing world trends, heads of govern- 
ment were deeply conscious of the 
fundamental changes taking place in inter- 
national relations. They recognised that those 
relations, as reflected for example by the 
increasing strength and influence of the non- 
aligned movement and the potential for 
broadening the character and meaning of 
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detente, were becoming less characterised by 
ideological polarities or by traditional 
concepts of power. For many of the issues 
which divide the world no lasting settlement 
was possible which was not based on an 
ethic of social justice, the eradication of 
racism, apartheid and colonialism, and a 
respect for human rights in the widest sense. 
They recognised that power in the world no 
longer depended exclusively on the military 
Capacity or economic strength of the major 
powers. 

it was clear that certain considerations 
which had engaged heads of government in 
the past, including especially the disparity 
between the rich and the poor nations, were 
now perceived as essential elements in global 
interdependence. One such element was the 
increasing awareness of the dependence of 
many industrialised countries on sources of 
energy and raw materials beyond their 
borders. Another was the need to make 
efficient and equitable use of the world’s 
energy resources including uranium, which, 
however, requires universal non- 
discriminatory safeguards in order to reduce 
the danger of nuclear weapons proliferation 
and also facilitate the objective of nuclear 
disarmament. These and other considerations 
underlined the reality of interdependence for 
all countries and gave the continuing crisis of 
poverty afflicting the developing countries 
practical as well as moral dimensions. 

In a situation in which there was an 
increasing diffusion of power heads of 
government, from their different per- 
spectives, agreed that a recognition by all 
countries of the full implications of inter- 
dependence was the only basis on which a 
global consensus could be established. They 
recognised that such a consensus must 
encompass political as well as economic 
elements and the acceptance of new 
structures and systems. Heads of 
government believed that the Common- 
wealth with its unique potential for fostering 
co-operation among its diverse member- 
ship could significantly assist the international 
community in advancing global accord. They 
reaffirmed their commitment to use the 
Commonwealth relationship in practical ways 
in pursuit of this objective. 
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Southern Africa 
Heads of government 


reviewed the 
situation in Southern Africa and took note of a 
number of significant developments which 
had taken place since they last met together 
in Kingston. They expressed satisfaction that 


the attainment of independence by 
Mozambique and Angola had greatly 
strengthened the cause of liberation through- 
Out the entire region. They reaffirmed their 
total support for the struggle in Zimbabwe 
and Namibia and for the just demands of the 
oppressed in South Africa. They recognised, 
however, that events had moved into a phase 
of acute crisis. 

In this connection they expressed deep 
concern over the increasing danger to inter- 
national peace and security in view of the 
dramatic escalation of the armed struggle in 
Zimbabwe and Namibia arising from the 
continuing intransigence of the racist minority 
regimes in Zimbabwe and South Africa and 
the failure of efforts to achieve a negotiated 
settlement. 

In particular they condemned the repeated 
threats to and violations of the territorial 
integrity of Angola, Botswana, Mozambique 
and Zambia as exemplified by the recent 
attack on and occupation of Mozambican 
territory by the armed forces of the illegal 
Smith regime. 

Heads of government were also concerned 
over the exodus of thousands of refugees 
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The Australian Prime Minister, 
the Rt. Hon. Malcolm Fraser 
(left), with the Prime Minister 
of Singapore, Mr Lee Kuan 
Yew, during Mr Fraser’s stop- 
over in Singapore before the 
Commonwealth Heads of Gov- 
ernment Meeting in London. 


including the flight of many students and 
school children to neighbouring countries as a 
result of the escalating harassment and brutal 
repression by the minority regimes. In 
addition they took account of the deepening 
crisis in Namibia caused by South Africa’s 
persistent defiance of the United Nations and 
the international community as a whole. 

Heads of government recognised that the 
Capacity of the racist minority regimes to 
survive is in large measure due to the 
continuing material, military and economic 
support which they receive through 
collaboration with external sources. 

Heads of government agreed that these 
grave developments warrant the most urgent 
and effective action to ensure the speedy 
liberation of the oppressed peoples of 
Southern Africa and renewed their commit- 
ment to this end. 

Heads of government reiterated that the 
independence of Zimbabwe must be 
achieved on the basis of majority rule. They 
recognised therefore that it is necessary to 
mobilise and exert maximum pressure on the 
illegal Smith regime. In this connection they 
noted that the armed struggle has become 
complementary to other efforts including a 
negotiated settlement and agreed that its 
maintenance was inevitable. While heads of 
government welcomed the renewed attempts 
to reach a negotiated settlement, doubts were 
expressed about the prospects of their 


s-ecess. In this connection heads of govern- 
ment noted the statement of the 
acministering power regarding its timetable 
for the independence of Zimbabwe in 1978. 
Heads of government recognised that a 
genuine settlement must involve agreement 
nat only on appropriate constitutional 
changes but also on practical measures to 
ensure the transfer of effective power to a 
majority government. In this connection they 
ə»pressed their deep conviction that a 
negotiated settlement must entail not only the 
removal of the illegal Smith regime but also 
the dismantling of its apparatus of repression, 
im order to pave the way for the creation of 
pelice and armed forces which would be 
responsive to the needs of the people of 
Zimbabwe and ensure the orderly and 
effective transfer of power. Heads of 
gevernment, however, recalled that so far all 
efforts to achieve a negotiated settlement had 
foundered on the sustained intransigence of 
the illegal regime. 


Heads of government condemned South 
Arica for the military and economic support 
wnich it continues to give to the illegal 
regime. In particular, they deplored and con- 
demned the provision of military equipment 
and the supply of petroleum and petroleum 
products which buttress the illegal regime. 
They therefore called on South Africa to 
desist forthwith from complicity in repression 
and on all countries to take effective steps to 
ensure that South Africa no longer sustains 
the illegal regime in defiance of the 
resolutions of the Security Council. 


Heads of government considered the 
report of the Commonwealth Sanctions 
Cemmittee. They noted that massive 
evasions continue to take place which enable 
the Rhodesian economy to survive and in 
same sectors also to expand. They were 
particularly concerned that these evasions are 
being systematically facilitated and their 
prevention inhibited by the policies and 
legislation of various countries maintained in 
defiance of the Charter of the United Nations. 
They recognised that ways must be found 
of frustrating these subterfuges. They 
recognised that the breach of sanctions, 
particularly in respect of petroleum and 
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petroleum products, is a crucial factor in the 
survival of the illegal regime. Heads of 
government requested the committee to 
undertake urgently a study on the matter and 
make recommendations. They also undertook 
to re-examine legislation with a view to 
strengthening enforcement procedures in 
their respective countries so as to prohibit the 
export, by their corporate entities and 
nationals, of petroleum and petroleum 
products which might find their way to 
Rhodesia. They further undertook to 
persuade other countries to take similar steps. 
More generally, heads of government agreed 
to take action at the international level for the 
reinforcement and extension of sanctions. In 
approving the report of the Commonwealth 
Sanctions Committee, heads of government 
paid tribute to the sacrifices made by 
Mozambique in applying sanctions against 
Rhodesia. They also authorised the 
committee to keep under review develop- 
ments in Southern Africa as a whole and to 
work in close collaboration with the United 
Nations in this regard. 


Heads of government condemned South 
Africa's continued illegal occupation of and its 
military presence in Namibia. They recog- 
nised that the heroic people of Namibia have 
had to resort to several methods, including 
armed struggle, to achieve their liberation. 
They reaffirmed the inalienable right of the 
people of Namibia to self-determination, 
independence and territorial integrity. They 
also reaffirmed the right of the people of 
Namibia to choose their own government in 
free elections under United Nations 
supervision and control. They rejected as 
totally unacceptable to the Commonwealth, 
and to the international community as a 
whole, any arrangements for independence 
based on the system of ‘bantustans’ and 
apartheid and on the exclusion of the South 
West Africa People’s Organisation (SWAPO) 
from participation in the electoral process. 
Accordingly, they called on South Africa to 
act immediately to end its illegal occupation, 
to release all political prisoners and in con- 
sultation with the appropriate organs of the 
United Nations, to transfer power within the 
framework of principles established by United 
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Nations resolutions and in particular Security 
Council Resolution 385 of 30 January 1976. 
Heads of government noted that two of their 
members were involved in the five-power 
initiative in relation to Namibia and expressed 
the hope that it would contribute to this 
purpose. In this connection they urged the 
international community to take urgent action 
to apply an immediate arms embargo against 
South Africa and to make such an embargo 
effective. 


Heads of government condemned the 
brutal racist repression inherent in the system 
of apartheid demonstrated, for example, in 
the situations which have given rise to 
numerous uprisings culminating in the 
Soweto massacre last year. Heads of govern- 
ment further deplored and condemned South 
Africa’s attempts to perpetuate the system of 
apartheid with its denial of political rights by 
the creation of the so-called ‘homelands’ and 
reaffirmed that these ‘bantustans’, which are 
not sovereign states, should not be afforded 
any recognition by Commonwealth countries 
and the rest of the international community. 
In this context they recognised the serious 
difficulties which Lesotho encounters in 
consequence of its courageous refusal to 
recognise the independence of ‘bantustans’. 


Heads of government recognised that 
South Africa plays a central role in 
perpetuating the problems of Southern Africa 
which are all inter-related. They considered 
that the policies and actions of the South 
African regime, both at home and abroad 
constitute a grave threat to the security and 
stability of international peace and the whole 
area. They urged the international community 
to take effective measures to compel South 
Africa to bring about majority rule. Heads of 
government expressed concern about the 
fact that South Africa has the potential for the 
development of nuclear weapons and might 
soon become a nuclear weapon state. They 
urged any government which collaborates 
with South Africa in the development of its 
nuclear industry to desist from doing so. 

Heads of government considered the 
question of apartheid in sport and agreed ona 
statement which follows this communique. 

Heads of government recognised the 
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urgent need for increased and sustained inter- 
nationa! support and assistance in the pursuit 
of the freedom of the peoples of Southern 
Africa. In this regard they welcomed the 
success of the International Conference in 
Support of the Peoples of Zimbabwe and 
Namibia held in Mozambique from 16 to 21 
May 1977. They agreed that the Maputo 
Declaration and Programme of Action, not- 
withstanding the reservations expressed at 
the time by a few governments in respect of 
some of their provisions, provided a frame- 
work for specific action by which each Com- 
monwealth country could act in furtherance 
of their common purpose of achieving 
independence in Zimbabwe and Namibia 
with majority rule. 


Heads of government commended the 
front-line states for their resolute and deter- 
mined efforts in advancing the cause of 
freedom and independence in Southern 
Africa. They recognised that in doing so those 
states were making tremendous sacrifices 
and called upon Commonwealth countries 
and the international community to accord 
tham full support and assistance. In this 
connection heads of government requested 
the Secretary-General to undertake a study of 
the economic costs to the front-line states of 
the various practical measures taken by them 
in support of the liberation movements. 


They also recognised that some 
neighbouring Commonwealth countries faced 
grave economic difficulties in coping with the 
influx of refugees fleeing from repressive 
apartheid and minority regimes in Southern 
Africa, and called upon Commonwealth coun- 
tries and the international community to 
accord them full support and assistance. 


The meeting noted that Commonwealth 
governments were rendering assistance in 
various ways to further the cause of freedom 
and independence in Southern Africa, and ex- 
pressed satisfaction at the effective manner in 
which Commonwealth multilateral assistance 
had been provided. Heads of government 
pledged continuing support for the special 
Commonwealth program for the people of 
Zimbabwe and the comparable assistance 
which had been extended to the people of 
Namibia through the Commonwealth Fund 


for Technical Co-operation (CFTC). They 
appreciated the need to increase the 
resources available and to broaden the scope 
of such program. They also noted with 
approval the program of technical assistance 
financed by the Commonwealth Fund for 
Mozambique. 

Looking beyond the existing programs, and 
consonant with the Commonwealth’s long- 
standing commitments, heads of government 
reiterated their readiness to respond 
positively to the evolving situation in 
Zimbabwe and to the needs of a legitimate 
government both before and after indepen- 
Gence. They requested the Secretary-General 
to undertake all necessary preparatory studies 
an the range of assistance which the 
Commonwealth could collectively extend to 
tat country. 

Heads of government praised the prompt 
efforts made by the United Nations in relation 
to the serious economic difficulties created 
for a number of neighbouring countries by the 
mounting crisis in Southern Africa. They 
pledged their bilateral and collective support 
af these efforts. 

In their consideration of the problems of 
southern Africa, heads of government 


attached the greatest importance to the in- 
volvement of the people of their countries in 
the struggle for freedom and independence in 
they 


Southern Africa. In this context 


The Australian Prime Minister, 
the Rt. Hon. Malcolm Fraser 
(right), with the Prime Minister 
af Italy, Mr G. Andreotti during 
Mr Fraser's visit to Rome on 
the way to the Commonwealth 
Heads of Government Meeting 
in London. 
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commended the Government of Nigeria for 
having established a popularly based national 
fund for humanitarian purposes in Southern 
Africa. They expressed great interest in this 
endeavour and agreed to examine ways in 
which similar exercises might be introduced 
in their own countries 


Cyprus 


Heads of government reviewed develop- 
ments concerning Cyprus since their last 
meeting and noted with appreciation the 
valuable work of the Commonwealth 
Committee on Cyprus. In reaffirming once 
again their position of solidarity with the 
Government and People of the Republic of 
Cyprus and their support for General 
Assembly Resolution 3212 (XXIX), Security 
Council Resolution 365 (1974) and 367 (1975), 
further endorsed and supplemented by sub- 
sequent U.N. resolutions on Cyprus, heads of 
government expressed deep concern that 
these resolutions have remained 
unimplemented. They called for their urgent 
implementation in all their parts and for 
continued efforts through the intercommunal 
talks to reach freely a mutually acceptable 
political settlement. In this respect they 
welcomed the resumption of the intercom- 
munal talks under the personal auspices and 
direction of the Secretary-General of the 
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United Nations and urged that they be carried 
out in a meaningful and substantive manner, 
with a view to reaching a just and lasting 
solution within the framework of the United 
Nations Resolutions and in accordance with 
the four guidelines agreed upon at the meet- 
ing of 12 February 1977 between President 
Makarios and Mr R. Denktash. 


Middle East 

Heads of government earnestly hope that 
negotiations towards a Middle East peace 
settlement will soon be resumed and will 
prove successful. They are deeply concerned 
over the increasing danger of the renewed 
break-out of even more intense armed 
hostilities in the Middle East. They renewed 
their conviction that no real progress towards 
peace in the area is possible until the relevant 
resolutions of the United Nations are 
implemented and the right of the Palestinian 
people to their own homeland is recognised. 
While urging all parties concerned vigorously 
to renew their efforts for the establishment of 
a durable peace in the area, heads of govern- 
ment called for the early convening of the 
Geneva Conference with the full participation 
of the authentic and legitimate representa- 
tives of the Palestinian people. Most heads of 
government recognised that the Palestine 
Liberation Organisation is the only legitimate 
representative of the Palestinian people. 


Belize 

Heads of government reviewed the ques- 
tion of Belize and reaffirmed their full support 
for the aspirations of its people for early inde- 
pendence. They called upon all states to 
respect the right of the people of Belize to 
self-determination, independence and 
territorial integrity. They acknowledged that 
there could be no settlement pf the question 
without the full consent of the Government 
and people of Belize, and pledged their co- 
Operation in securing such a settlement. To 
this end they agreed to establish a Ministerial 
Committee of the Governments of Barbados, 
Canada, Guyana, India, Jamaica, Malaysia, 
Nigeria and Tanzania to meet with the 
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Secretary-General to keep under review the 
situation relating to the efforts of the people 
of Belize in pursuit of their legitimate aspira- 
tions for self-determination and independ- 
ence; to assist the parties concerned in 
finding early and effective arrangements for 
the independence of Belize on the basis of 
views expressed at meetings of 
Commonwealth heads of government and in 
accordance with the charter and relevant 
resolutions of the United Nations; to make 
recommendations, and to render all 
practicable assistance in achieving these 
objectives. 


Indian Ocean 

Recognising the special interest of the 
Indian Ocean to a significant number of Com- 
monwealth countries and the broad consen- 
sus that exists among littoral and hinterland 
states of the Indian Ocean as well as in the 
wider international community to have it re- 
spected as a zone of international peace and 
regional co-operation, heads of government 
reaffirmed their own interest in and support 
for peace, stability and development in the 
Indian Ocean area. In this context, heads of 
government noted and welcomed recent de- 
velopments which suggested distinct 
changes in the attitudes of the great powers 
towards the establishment of the Indian 
Ocean as a zone of peace. Serious concern 
was expressed at the level of naval activities 
of the great powers and the establishment 
and expansion of their military installations in 
the Indian Ocean area. Heads of government 
called upon all nations to work towards the 
implementation of the resolutions of the 
United Nations declaring the Indian Ocean as 
a zone of peace. In particular, they called 
upon the great powers to pursue urgent 
contacts between themselves with a view to 
eliminating great power rivalry and tension 
from the Indian Ocean. The hope was 
expressed that the great powers and the 
major maritime users of the Indian Ocean 
would actively co-operate with the littoral and 
hinterland states and with the ad hoc 
committee of the United Nations in the con- 
text of on-going consultations for convening a 


The Australian Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, the Hon. 
Andrew Peacock, opens the 
Australian exhibit at the Com- 
monwealth Institute Exhibition 
in London during the Common- 
wealth Heads of Government 
Meeting. 


conference on the Indian Ocean with a view 
to implementation of the United Nations 
Declaration on the Indian Ocean as a Zone of 
Peace. 


Law of the Sea 

Heads of government noted the import- 
ence to all states of the Law of the Sea. They 
agreed on the urgent need to resolve the out- 
standing issues before the Law of the Sea 
Conference, now meeting in New York in its 
sixth session, and on the crucial importance 
af achieving soon a comprehensive and 
widely-accepted Law of the Sea Convention, 
including an effective system for the peaceful 
settlement of disputes arising therefrom. 
They noted that consultations among Com- 
monwealth delegations at the conference had 
been helpful in the past and agreed that the 
delegations continue this practice on appro- 
priate occasions. 


Regionalism 

Heads of government, taking into account 
tne growing interdependence and complexity 
of relationships between nations, recognised 
tae important role which regional arrange- 
ments have played and continue to play in 
promoting the political, economic and social 
cevelopment of all the world’s peoples. They 
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noted that most members of the Common- 
wealth participate in one or mora regional 
associations which bring together for con- 
sultative or functional purposes countries 
belonging to the same area and sharing 
similar concerns and objectives. They 
welcomed the fact that in many cases these 
arrangements brought together both Com- 
monwealth and Non-Commonwealth coun- 
tries. Mindful of the Commonwealth's 
valuable experience in regional programs of 
co-operation heads of government agreed 
that the Secretariat should continue to pro- 
vide every possible assistance in maximising 
the benefits of co-operation within and 
between regions. They also attached particu- 
lar value to processes of Commonwealth con- 
sultation at the regional level drected to 
enhancing co-operation on matters of 
Commonwealth interest and further collective 
Commonwealth objectives. They requested 
the Secretary-General to assist such pro- 
cesses in every practicable way. 


Human rights 

Recalling the Singapore Declaration of 
Commonwealth Principles, heads of govern- 
ment reiterated their belief in the funda- 
mental rights of all men to life and liberty, to 
those personal freedoms that are the com- 
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mon heritage of their peoples and to respect 
for human dignity and the equal rights of all 
men. Mindful that the realisation of these 
rights the world over was a continuing if 
sometimes faltering pursuit, they reaffirmed 
their commitment to advancing respect for 
human rights in all their fundamental aspects; 
for economic, social and cultural rights not 
less than for civil and political rights. The 
effective enjoyment and protection of these 
rights was a cause to which the Common- 
wealth was resolutely committed. 

Cognisant of the accumulated evidence of 
sustained disregard for the sanctity of life 
and of massive violation of basic human 
rights in Uganda, it was the overwhelming 
view of Commonwealth leaders that these 
excesses were so gross as to warrant the 
world’s concern and to evoke condemnation 
by heads of government in strong and un- 
equivocal terms. Mindful that the people of 
Uganda were within the fraternity of 
Commonwealth fellowship, heads of govern- 
ment looked to the day when the people of 
Uganda would once more fully enjoy their 
basic human rights which now were being so 
cruelly denied. 


Economic matters 

Heads of government reviewed the world 
economic situation and the present stage of 
international economic co-operation. They 
noted with deep concern that since they last 
met, many developing countries had experi- 
enced stagnation, or even declining living 
standards, that desperate poverty persisted 
for hundreds of millions of the world’s 
population, and that the already unacceptable 
disparities in wealth between rich and poor 
countries had increased. They also noted that 
although the experience was uneven, the 
economic situation for the developed 
countries as a whole had begun to improve 
but inflation and unemployment remained 
serious problems. They expressed their 
concern that structural weaknesses and un- 
satisfactory economic trends made the world 
Outlook very grim indeed. They agreed that 
the need for a rational and equitable 
economic order, which they recognised at 
Kingston, was more urgent than ever before. 
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Their discussions confirmed the extent of 
the interdependence of the world economy. 
They recognised that economic growth in the 
industrialised countries provided an impetus 
for accelerated development in the 
developing countries. They also accepted that 
rapid development in the developing world 
would be a positive factor for growth and re- 
covery in the developed countries. 


Heads of government recognised that the 
north-south dialogue had advanced since 
their Kingston meeting and welcomed the 
steps which had been taken by developed 
and developing countries prior to and at the 
Conference on International Economic Co- 
Operation (CIEC) to strengthen international 
co-operation and foster the recovery of the 
world economy. They noted that participants 
in CIEC considered that it had contributed to a 
broader understanding of the international 
economic situation, and that the intensive dis- 
cussions had been useful to them. In the view 
of the developing members of the Common- 
wealth however, the specific measures 
agreed upon were inadequate either by com- 
parison with their needs or as a contribution 
towards the introduction of the new inter- 
national economic order. Heads of govern- 
ment called for renewed and more intensive 
efforts to pursue and advance the north-south 
dialogue in a constructive spirit in the 
responsible international institutions. 

Heads of government considered the final 
report of the Commonwealth Group of 
Experts which they set up at their Kingston 
meeting. While recognising that some 
elements of the report differ from the 
positions of some governments, they 
endorsed the report as a constructive con- 
tribution towards developing a specific action 
program. They congratulated the members of 
the group on the expeditious and conscien- 
tious manner in which they discharged their 
mandate. They agreed that many of the pro- 
posals contained in the report should be 
implemented with urgency and be 
incorporated in comprehensive and mutually 
reinforcing national and international policies 
to provide greater opportunity for develop- 
ment to the developing countries. Such 
policies should reinforce the efforts of de- 


veloping countries to achieve self reliance in 
satisfying their basic needs as soon as pos- 
sible. They decided to refer the report of the 
Group of Experts to Commonwealth finance 
ministers together with the decisions on 
economic issues taken at this meeting as a 
basis for further action at the international 
level. They asked the Secretary-General to 
ensure that the report was brought to the 
attention of the wider international com- 
munity. 

Heads of government reaffirmed the over- 
riding necessity to effect structural changes in 
the international economic system and recog- 
nsed that the introduction of such changes 
required a continuing global consensus. 

Heads of government welcomed the agree- 
ment at CIEC that a common fund should be 
established as a new entity to play a key role 
im achieving the objectives of the Integrated 
P*ogram for Commodities as set out in Reso- 
lution 93 (IV) at Nairobi. They also noted the 
agreement that the specific purposes and 
oxjectives of a common fund as well as its 
ovher constituent elements will continue to be 
negotiated in the United Nations Conference 
on Trade and Development (UNCTAD). They 
agreed to work towards the early establish- 
ment of the fund. To this end they asked the 
Secretary-General to establish a small 
technical working group drawn from Com- 
monwealth countries to examine the issues 
which need to be addressed in further work in 
UNCTAD and their report should inform 
Commonwealth leaders on the range of 
objectives and purposes for which the 
cemmon fund might be used, its methods of 
Operation and the measures to be adopted to 
help developing countries which are net im- 
perters of the commodities concerned, with a 
view to facilitating greater progress at the 
UNCTAD conference in November. 

Heads of government noted the recom- 
mendations in the Commonwealth Group of 
Experts Report for the further enlargement 
ard liberalisation of the compensatory 
financing facility of the International Monetary 
Fund (IMF) and agreed to give urgent con- 
sideration to them with a view to having 
further improvements in the facility made by 
the IMF. 
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In the view of heads of government, the 
Paris Conference had brought forcefully to in- 
ternational attention the true dimensions of 
the global energy problem and the need for 
international co-operation to deal with it. They 
agreed that all members should urgently 
adopt energy conservation measures and par- 
ticularly improve efficiency in the use of oil 
and natural gas. They agreed further that they 
wculd actively promote the diversification of 
sources of energy supply, especially in energy 
deficient developing countries including the 
provision of adequate short and long term 
funds for energy investment through 
international financial institutions. 

Heads of government agreed to work for 
the early conclusion of the Multilateral Trade 
Negotiations which, among other things, 
should provide significant benefits to de- 
veloping countries. 

They stressed the important contribution 
which the European Economic Community 
(EEC) could make to enlarging the markets 
available to developing countries. It was 
urged that the EEC should take further 
account of the trading interests of 
Commonwealth Asian countries which have 
been put at a disadvantage with the phasing 
out of Commonwealth preferences and the 
grenting of preferential arrangements by the 
EEC to an increasingly wider group of coun- 
tries. It was also urged that there should be 
regular and substantial flows of EEC 
assistance to include non-associate Common- 
wealth Asian countries as well. 

Heads of government commended the 
action of one developed member of the Com- 
monwealth in deciding not to proceed with 
the establishment of an industry of sub- 
stantial importance to several developing 
countries and urged developed countries to 
take account of this principle in respect of 
other major industries in the trade of develop- 
ing countries. , 

They agreed to support new initiatives for 
the early implementation of the decisions of 
the World Food Conference including the 
establishment, in the context of the arrange- 
ments for cereals, of measures to im- 
prove world food security through actions 
at the national and regional levels, and 
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through the setting up of internationally co- 
ordinated and financed stocks and interna- 
national emergency reserves. They agreed 
that the Food and Agricultural Organisation 
(FAO) Commission on Fertilisers should be 
asked to consider the preparation of a 
permanent international fertiliser supply 
scheme and to devise measures for ensuring 
an adequate flow of investment for fertiliser 
plants in developing countries. They asked 
the Secretary-General to convene an advisory 
group to report urgently on further practical 
programs for increased food production and 
rural development and on measures that 
could usefully be taken by the Common- 
wealth in regard to food security problems. 
Heads of government considered that the 
international monetary system should re- 
spond more rapidly and flexibly than it has so 
far to the fundamental changes which are 
taking place in the conditions of international 
trade and payments. The same flexibility 
should apply to the rules and practices of the 
IMF governing the adjustment process. They 
agreed that they would work for an 


acceleration of the process of international 
monetary reform, including implementation 
of the decision to make Special Drawing 
Right (SDR) the principal reserve asset in the 
monetary system. 





Heads of government agreed to recom- 
mend that early and sympathetic considera- 
tion be given to a general increase of at 
least fifty per cent in quotas at the seventh 
quota review of the IMF. They agreed to 
support the adoption of provisions relating to 
conditionality which take full account of 
political and social as well as economic prob- 
lems and the need for economic growth. 
They urged that studies be initiated on 
improving the machinery for recycling funds 
from surplus to deficit countries and on 
reforming the international monetary system 
to make it more responsive to the require- 
ments of the changing world economy. 

They agreed to work towards the early en- 
largement of the capital of the World Bank 
and, at the proper time, of the regional 
development banks and the International 
Development Association (IDA) to enable 
these institutions to increase their lending to 
developing countries in real terms on a sus- 
tained basis. 

Developed Commonwealth countries 
committed themselves to increase their 
Official Development Assistance (ODA) with 
a view to reaching the 0.7 per cent target and, 
where applicable, to improve the quality of 
their assistance. Heads of government agreed 
on the need for co-operative efforts to finance 


The Australian Prime Minister, 
the Rt. Hon. Malcolm Fraser 
(left), leaving the Hotel Matig- 
non in Paris where he had a 
working breakfast with the 
French Prime Minister, M R. 
Barre. The Australian Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. 
Andrew Peacock, is in the 
background between Mr Fraser 
and M Barre. 


major infrastructural works, adequate food 
supplies, rural development and programs of 
regional co-operation. They called upon all 
donor countries, irrespective of the social and 
economic systems, to make a parallel effort to 
improve the volume and quality of their ODA 
in accordance with the U.N. target. They also 
agreed that, while the poorer countries 
deserve priority, there were indicators of 
needs other than per capita income and that 
in the allocation of ODA appropriate account 
be taken of all relevant circumstances. 

Heads of government agreed to intensify 
the search for comprehensive solutions, 
within a multilateral framework, to the 
problem of the growing debt service burden 
of non-oil developing countries. Without 
waiting for comprehensive solutions, they 
agreed to examine, as a matter of urgency, 
actions through multilateral channels, 
bilateral assistance or debt relief which could 
be taken in regard to this critical problem. 

They agreed to support an appropriate re- 
structuring of the U.N. system in order to 
enhance its capability for international 
negotiations and decision-making with 
particular reference to the establishment of a 
new international economic order. 

Heads of government considered that in- 
dustrial and regional economic co-operation 
provided Opportunities for effective 
Commonwealth action and agreed that de- 
veloped countries should act so as to aid 
rather than hinder regional co-operation 
among developing countries. 

Heads of government agreed that rapid in- 
dustrialisation was an indispensable element 
of balanced national development. They 
agreed on the importance of selecting and de- 
veloping the appropriate technology for any 
given project and the need to adapt much 
existing technology to meet the requirements 
of developing countries. In this connection 
heads of government underlined the 
importance of the U.N. Conference on 
Science and Technology to be held in New 
York in 1979. 

They asked the team of Industrial 
Specialists, in its final report, to identify a 
program of Commonwealth action in the field 
of industry, including in particular and if 
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necessary, the establishment of new 
mechanisms for financing industrial 
development, the transfer, development and 
diffusion of appropriate technology and 
measures to promote the development of 
specific industries, where the developing 
countries have developed or will develop a 
comparative advantage, in Commonwealth 
developing countries. 

They noted with considerable interest two 
specific proposals made in relation to the 
establishment of a Commonwealth fund for 
the development and diffusion of appropriate 
technology. They decided that these 
proposals should be evaluated, along with 
other possible mechanisms for industrial co- 
Operation between developed and develop- 
ing countries in the Commonwealth, by the 
Commonwealth Team - of Industrial 
Specialists. They requested the Secretary- 
General to submit the Team’s final report to a 
meeting of Commonwealth ministers. 

Heads of government noted that the per- 
sistence of trade restrictions on a number of 
products, particularly textiles and textile 
products, which are so important to the 
economies of developing countries continue 
to be of serious concern to those developing 
countries, and urged remedial action as 
conditions permit. They recognised that the 
rapid industrialisation of developing countries 
will yield benefits to developed countries. 
They further recognised that the uncertainty 
faced by developing cauntry exporters of tex- 
tiles has been damaging. They agreed that 
the negotiations for a new Multi Fibre 
Arrangement must be carried out in earnest 
as soon as possible. 

Heads of government commended the 
work that the Secretariat has been under- 
taking on the elements of a new international 
economic order. They directed the Secretary- 
General to continue these activities, giving 
priority attention to food production and rural 
developmenf, transfer of resources, industrial 
development, commodity arrangements, 
energy and international institutional reform. 


Regional economic and functional 
co-operation 

Heads of government discussed the de- 
velopment of regional economic co-operation 
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in the world today and noted the part that 
Commonwealth countries were playing in 
these developments. They recognised that 
such co-operation had become an important 
means of improving the development 
prospects of many developing countries. 
They endorsed the view of the Common- 
wealth Group of Experts that schemes of 
regional economic and functional co- 
Operation among developing countries should 
increasingly become a focal point of inter- 
national development strategy to promote 
social and economic transformation and de- 
velopment in developing countries on the 
basis of self reliance. They identified some of 
the difficulties being experienced by regional 
economic groupings and accepted that the 
Commonwealth could play a special role in 
assisting those groupings in which Common- 
wealth countries are participating to 
Overcome their problems. To this end, they 
agreed to ask the Secretary-General to draw 
up a special program of Commonwealth 
assistance in this field for the early considera- 
tion of Commonwealth governments. They 
also agreed to pursue support for regional 
economic co-operation within appropriate in- 
ternational institutions. 

Heads of government also agreed that in 
working towards their targets for ODA, donor 
countries should be asked to give particular 
attention to the financing of multinational 
projects that would promote the process of 


regional economic integration and co- 
operation. 
Commonwealth Fund for Technical 
Co-operation 

Heads of government welcomed the 


continuing expansion of the Commonwealth 
Fund for Technical Co-operation and empha- 
sised its importance. They recalled the very 
favourable assessment of the Triennial Re- 
view Group on the work of the Fund and its 
cost-effectiveness, and endorsed the guide- 
lines for growth agreed by the Board of Rep- 
resentatives, especially the need of mem- 
bers as reflected in requests for assistance. 
They recognised with satisfaction the extent 
to which the Fund was achieving its major 
purpose by demonstrating in a practical way 
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the ideals of co-operation and mutual assist- 
ance and by strengthening multilateral links 
among Commonwealth countries and 
peoples. Heads of government therefore 
welcomed the intention expressed by a num- 
ber of developed and developing countries to 
make substantial increases in their 
contributions, and agreed that the need for 
the Fund to keep pace with the expanding re- 
quirements of Commonwealth governments 
called for a positive approach by all members 
to the provision of the resources required to 
maintain the momentum established. 


Non-governmental organisations and 
development 

Heads of government noted that a program 
to provide advisory teams to assist develop- 
ing countries in working out and imple- 
menting development plans was being 
initiated by the Government of Canada, 
drawing on the resources of non-govern- 
mental organisations. They recalled that a 
number of Commonwealth countries had 
found such multidisciplinary teams of par- 
ticular value. 


Non-governmental organisations and the 
Commonwealth Foundation 

Heads of government acknowledged the 
valuable contribution made by Common- 
wealth non-governmental organisations and 
requested the Secretary-General to establish 
an advisory committee which would report on 
concrete steps to promote mutually beneficial 
ties between the official and unofficial Com- 
monwealth. Recognising that the Common- 
wealth Foundation had proved its value in the 
professional field, they considered that there 
might be further specific areas in which, in 
close consultation with non-governmental 
bodies, it could usefully be active on a re- 
gional or Commonwealth-wide basis. The 
meeting noted that increased contributions 
would be necessary in order to assure the 
income for such an extension of the Founda- 
tion's activities. 


Commonwealth Youth Program 

Heads of government noted with apprecia- 
tion the progress made towards the objec- 
tives of the Commonwealth Youth Program. 


Im particular, they commended the 
contribution being made through the pro- 
gram’s activities, not only to the training of 
youth leaders and workers concerned with 
the development of national youth programs, 
but also to promoting the involvement of 
young people in national development and to 
broadening understanding among Common- 
wealth youth. They agreed that the Common- 
wealth Youth program should continue to be 
funded annually on a voluntary basis at a level 
agreed upon in advance by the Common- 
wealth Youth Affairs Council, the program's 
governing body. 

Heads of government noted the Common- 
wealth Youth Declaration adopted by the 
meeting of Commonwealth youth leaders in 
Ocho Rios, Jamaica and that it would be 
studied further by the Commonwealth Youth 
Affairs Council. They endorsed the need to 
encourage more extensive participation by 
youth in all aspects of the development of 
their societies. 


Women and development 

Heads of government recognised that 
unless women are active participants both in 
contributing to the process of development 
and as beneficiaries, the goals of social and 
economic growth would not be fully realised. 
They therefore agreed that all programs of the 
Secretariat should reflect this awareness and 
seek to contribute to the full integration of 
women in the developmental process. These 
requested the Secretary-General to report to 
governments on the progress achieved. 


Education about the Commonwealth 

Heads of government endorsed the need 
for greater efforts to increase information, 
understanding and appreciation of the 
Commonwealth and of the activities being 
undertaken within its framework. They 
expressed the hope that member govern- 
ments would encourage such efforts and, in 
this regard, stressed the role of educational 
programs in schools and colleges and adult 
education programs designed to reach the 
general public. 
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Report of the Secretary-General 

Heads of government commended the 
Sixth Report of the Secretary-General and 
noted with appreciation the progress made in 
various areas of Commonwealth activity since 
their last meeting. 


Next meeting 

Heads of. government accepted with 
pleasure the invitation of the Government of 
Zambia to hold their next meeting in Lusaka 
in 1979. 


Commonwealth statement on apartheid 
in sport 

The member countries of the Common- 
wealth, embracing peoples of diverse races, 
colours, languages and faiths, have long 
recognised racial prejudice and dis- 
crimination as a dangerous sickness and an 
unmitigated evil and are pledged to use all 
their efforts to foster human dignity every- 
where. At their London meeting, the heads of 
government reaffirmed that apartheid in 
sports, as in other fields, is an abomination 
and runs directly counter to the Declaration of 
Commonwealth Principles which they made 
at Singapore on 22 January 1971. 

They were conscious that sport is an 
important means of developing and fostering 
understanding between the people, and 
especially between the young people, of all 
countries. But, they were also aware that, 
quite apart from other factors, sporting 
contacts between their nationals and the 
nationals of countries practising apartheid in 
sport tend to encourage the belief (however 
unwarranted) that they are prepared to 
condone this abhorrent policy or are less than 
totally committed to the principles embodied 
in their Singapore Declaration. Regretting 
past misunderstandings and difficulties and 
recognising that these were partly the result 
of inadequate inter-governmental consulta- 
tions, they agreed that they would seek to 
remedy this situation in the context of the 
increased level of understanding now 
achieved. 

They reaffirmed their full support for the 
international campaign against apartheid and 
welcomed the efforts of the United Nations to 
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reach universally accepted approaches to the 
question of sporting contacts within the 
framework of that campaign. 

Mindful of these and other considerations, 
they accepted it as the urgent duty of each of 
their governments vigorously to combat the 
evil of apartheid by withholding any form of 
support for, and by taking every practical step 
to discourage, contact or competition by their 
nationals with sporting organisations, teams 
or sportsmen from South Africa or from any 
other country where sports are organised on 
the basis of race, colour or ethnic origin. 

They fully acknowledged that it was for 
each government to determine in accordance 
with its laws the methods by which it might 
best discharge these commitments. But they 
recognised that the effective fulfilment of 
their commitments was essential to the 
harmonious development of Commonwealth 
sport hereafter. 

They acknowledged also that the full 
realisation of their objectives involved the 


understanding, support and active 
participation of the nationals of their countries 
and of their national sporting organisations 
and authorities. As they drew a curtain across 
the past they issued a collective call for that 
understanding, support and participation with 
a view to ensuring that in this matter the 
peoples and governments of the Common- 
wealth might help to give a lead to the world. 

Heads of government specially welcomed 
the belief, unanimously expressed at their 
meeting, that in the light of their consultations 
and accord there were unlikely to be future 
sporting contacts of any significance between 
Commonwealth countries or their nationals 
and South Africa while that country continues 
to pursue the detestable policy of apartheid. 
On that basis, and having regard to their 
commitments, they looked forward with 
satisfaction to the holding of the 
Commonwealth Games in Edmonton and to 
the continued strengthening of Common- 
wealth sport generally. 


Presidential referendum in Bangladesh 


A national referendum based on universal adult franchise was held in Bangladesh on 30 May 
1977 to ascertain the people’s confidence in President Ziaur Rahman and his policies and 


programs. 


The result was a strong confirmation of 
President Ziaur’s leadership with 98.88 per 
cent of the voters supporting his assumption 
of the Presidency and his nineteen-point pro- 
gram for national development. According to 
official reports, eighty-seven per cent of 
eligible voters cast their ballot in the 
referendum. This compares with a turnout of 
between fifty-six and sixty per,cent during the 
1970 Pakistan general election when the 


question of greater autonomy for East 
Pakistan dominated the campaign. 
Polling was generally peaceful and 


followed upon President Ziaur’s four-week 
meet-the-people tour of rural areas. Now that 
he has officially received his mandate to rule, 
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President Ziaur is expected to begin imple- 
mentation of the nineteen-point program 
which emphasises rural development. At a 
media conference following the referendum 
on 31 May, President Ziaur said that the 
administration was being given a rural bias for 
this purpose. He also stated at the conference 
that restrictions on political activity would be 
lifted gradually and reiterated that he would 
adhere to the schedule for holding general 
elections in December 1978. 

On 3 June, President Ziaur appointed as 
Vice-President a civilian, Mr Justice A. Sattar, 
previously Special Assistant to the President 
with responsibility for the Ministry of Law and 
Parliamentary Affairs. 


PRIME MINISTER'S VISIT 


Prime Minister has discussions in 


five European countries 


Te Prime Minister, the Rt. Hon. Malcolm Fraser, had talks in four countries as well as in Britain 
during his recent European visit which lasted from 28 May to 21 June. 


Mr Fraser went to Europe to take part in the 
Queen's Silver Jubilee celebrations and the 
Commonwealth Heads of Government 
Meeting in London. He also visited Italy, 
Belgium, France and the Federal Republic of 
Germany. 


Italy 

The Prime Minister visited Rome from 28 to 
3° May. Although the visit was a private one, 
he had an audience with Pope Paul VI on 30 
May and on the following day talks with the 
Italian Prime Minister, Mr Giulio Andreotti. 
The Italian Government made it clear that it 
sew Australia as a potential supplier of 
umnium for Italian nuclear reactors. Mr Fraser 
ir turn explained the background to the Fox 
Report and indicated that Australia was 
nearing a decision on the export of uranium. 

The two Prime Ministers also discussed 
Australian trade with Europe with particular 
reerence to the Common Agricultural Policy. 


United Kingdom 

On 31 May; Mr Fraser arrived in London on 
ar Official visit as a guest of the British Gov- 
emment. The Prime Minister had an audience 
wth the Queen and talks with the British 
Pmme Minister, Mr Callaghan. The two Prime 
Ministers agreed that more positive efforts 
should be made to extend the range of our re- 
‘aions and that officials from both countries 
should meet to discuss possible co-opera- 
ticn in fields such as defence research, the 
use of energy resources and trade. During the 
course of the visit Mr Fraser also had talks 
wth the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr 
Healey; with the Secretary of State for 
Energy, Mr Benn; with the Secretary of State 
fœ Trade, Mr Dell, and with the Leader of the 
Opposition, Mrs Thatcher. On 2 June, follow- 
ing a luncheon given by the Lord Mayor of 
Landon, the Prime Minister delivered at the 
Mansion House a major speech, which 
*odows this article. 


After taking part in the Silver Jubilee Cele- 
brations, Mr Fraser led the Australian Delega- 
tion to the Commonwealth Heads of Govern- 
ment Meeting which took place in London 
from 8 to 15 June. 


Belgium 

From London, Mr Fraser flew to Brussels 
for two days of discussions with the Belgian 
Government, the European Commission and 
NATO. As well as having talks with Mr 
Tindemans, the Belgian Prime Minister and 
senior members of his newly-formed Govern- 
ment, Mr Fraser was received by King 
Baudouin. He also met the Secretary-General 
of NATO, Dr Luns, and the Supreme Allied 
Commander in Europe, General Haig. He held 
discussions with the President of the Euro- 
pean Commission, Mr Jenkins, other Euro- 
pean Commissioners, and the Commission 
Vice-Presidents Mr Haferkamp and Mr 
Gundelach who are responsfble, respectively, 
for external relations and for agricultural 


policy. 


France 

The Prime Minister followed his visit to 
Belgium with a two-day working visit to 
France which began on 18 June. During his 
visit, Mr Fraser called on the President of the 
Republic, M Giscard d'Estaing and had 
discussions with the Prime Minister, M Barre 
and with other senior Ministers. Among 
topics discussed were possible future sales of 
Australian uranium to France and Australia’s 
current trading relationship with Europe. 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. 
Andrew Peacock, who accompanied Mr 
Fraser to Paris, signed a Cultural Agreement 
on 20 June with his French counterpart, M 
Louis de Guiringaud. 


Federal Republic of Germany 
On 20 June Mr Fraser arrived in Bonn for 
the final two days of his European tour. One 
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of the major topics discussed with Chancellor 
Schmidt was Australian uranium export 
policy. Mr Fraser also had discussions with 
the Foreign Minister, Mr Genscher, and with 
Dr Kohl, Leader of the Opposition. The Prime 
Minister was the host to a large group of 
prominent German industrialists with whom 
he discussed investment opportunities in 
Australia. On 21 June the Prime Minister left 
Bonn for New York. 


Mansion House speech 


| am most grateful for the invitation from Mr 
Callaghan to visit the United Kingdom. This is 
my first official visit to Britain as Prime 
Minister, and | am enjoying my discussions 
both with Prime Minister Callaghan and his 
colleagues, and | am looking forward to 
participating in the Commonwealth Heads of 
Government Meeting next week. 


My visit is also timed to enable me to 
participate in the Silver Jubilee celebrations. 
As you know, for us, these began in March 
when Her Majesty and Prince Philip had a 
most successful visit to Australia. The visit 
reaffirmed once again the warm affection in 
which Australians hold Her Majesty and all 
the Royal Family. Do not pay too much heed 
to stories about republicanism in Australia. 
There is no doubt about our feeling of 
independence, but neither is there any doubt 
that most Australians still favour our current 
constitutional position. 


After the recent hectic years of Australian 
politics — with seven Prime Ministers in the 
past decade — you might well ask what of 
Australia today? And where is it heading as a 
nation? Our major domestic objective has 
been to put the economy back on a sound 


basis. On the international scene, our 
objective has been to restore relations with 
close friends and allies. ° 


| would like to take a few moments of your 
time to talk about the economy, international 
trade, and relationships, and some of our 
perspectives on the world. 


First the economy. There has been of 
course a recession in all economies. In 
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Australia, however, domestic factors played a 
larger part in the recession than they did in 
most other countries. These factors were: a 
rapid expansion in the size of the Government 
sector. In one year (1974-75) Government 
expenditure increased by forty-six per cent. 
Monetary policies which fuelled inflation; 
utterly unrealistic wage and salary increases 
— wages in manufacturing industry went up 
by fifty-three per cent in two years; a more 
interventionist Government role, which 
restricted the ability and confidence of the 
private sector. Clearly, we needed a change 
of direction. In the view of my Government a 
lasting economic recovery will only occur if 
we can defeat inflation. 


As your Prime Minister said at the Labour 
Party Conference last year, it is not possible to 
spend our way out of unemployment at a 
time when inflation is still high. It would lead 
to further inflation. We have directed the arms 
of economic policy towards defeating 
inflation. We have restrained Government 
expenditure — cutting Government spending 
by $3 billion in our first nine months in office.’ 
We have established a responsible monetary 
policy — one which treads the narrow path of 
providing adequate funds for real growth 
without adding to inflation. 


We seek to improve the private sector's 
profits so that investment can be encouraged 
and incentives have been introduced to 
achieve this. We have used all the avenues 
open to us to restrain wage increases and we 
have adopted other policies making it 
reasonable for wage earners to accept 
restraint. We have restored the competitive- 
ness of Australian industry by devaluing the 
exchange rate. We had maintained an over- 
valued exchange rate until all the instruments 
of policy were effectively focused on fighting 
inflation. And we have strengthened our anti- 
inflationary policies since devaluation. 


There has been a change of direction, 
substantial progress has been made. During 
1976, inflation was reduced from an annual 
rate of sixteen per cent down to around ten 
per cent. Real gross domestic product 
resumed moderate expansion, compared 


The Australian Prime Minister, 
the Rt. Hon. Malcolm Fraser 
(second from right), and the 
Australian Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, the Hon. Andrew 
Peacock (third from right), with 
the Belgian Prime Minister, Mr 
L. Tindemans (right), and the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organisa- 
ton (NATO) Supreme Allied 
Commander-Europe, General 
Haig, in Brussels in June. 


with an actual decline in 1975. The growth in 
the money supply remains on target for this 
financial year at about ten-twelve per cent. 
The effects of devaluation on the internal 
price structure have been small and the 
underlying rate of inflation has continued to 
fall. Company profits, particularly those in the 
export industries, have continued their 
striking recovery from an appallingly low 
base, and private investment is growing again 
in real terms. 


Recovery is necessarily a gradual process 
— but that is accepted. You will be aware of 
the importance of mineral development to 
Australia, and also its importance to other 
economies which we supply. 


The value of mineral production over the 
decade increased sixfold to over $3 billion, of 
which by far the greatest part was for export. 
Exports of iron-ore, alumina, mineral sands, 
lead, bauxite, zinc, coal and nickel are all very 
substantial. Collectively over the last ten years 
they rose from eleven per cent to twenty-nine 
per cent of total export earnings. As part of 
this development, twenty-two new towns 
and eleven new ports have been built. Total 
capital expenditure on mining, processing, 
smelting and refining through the decade 
comprised a quarter of all new capital 
2xpenditure. This development peaked 
around 1971-72. Although the value of 
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exports continued to surge ahead after that 


period, both capital investment and 
exploration fell away, discouraged by Govern- 
ment policies and world recession. 


However, now | am confident that another 
decade of major mineral development is 
unfolding. This calendar year | expect invest- 
ment in the mineral industry to be about forty 
per cent up on last year with the momentum 
building up as the year progresses. 
Exploration drilling for oil and gas will be 
approximately double last year’s. 


Base metal exploration is under way once 
more, and there have been encouraging 
discoveries in Western Australia and South 
Australia. There are no less than nineteen 
mining or mineral processing projects under 
construction, or which should commence this 
year, with a total estimated capital cost of 
about $2% billion. There are, in addition, 
some twenty-five projects in Australia which 
are under consideration with a combined 
Capital cost running into very large sums 
indeed. 


This immediately raises the question of the 
availability of capital. | have no doubt that as 
the investment projects are developed, 
Overseas capital will be required to 
supplement that which is available in 
Australia. It is for this purpose that when, for 
domestic monetary policy reasons, we 
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introduced controls on overseas borrowings 
early this year, we specifically exempted 
overseas borrowings for capital development 
in mining and manufacturing industries. 
Moreover, the Government has adopted a 
policy on foreign investment designed to 
ensure that worthwhile projects go ahead and 
are not held up by shortages of domestic 
capital. These policies are working well, but if 
there are any difficulties, | would like to hear 
about them. 


One mineral of particular importance is 
uranium. Australia holds about twenty per 
cent of the western world’s low cost uncom- 
mitted reserves. The Government believes 
that the export of uranium involves important 
considerations of a kind not involved in the 
export of other commodities, and last week 
we announced a comprehensive safeguards 
policy for uranium exports. Its essential 
elements are: careful selection of customer 
countries, and a two-tier system of ensuring 
that customer countries adopt proper safe- 
guards. 

This involves applying firstly the 
International Atomic Energy Agency's safe- 
guards to verify that material supplied for 
peaceful purposes is not misused, and 
secondly, establishing additional safeguards 
through a bilateral agreement with each 
customer country. Australia will also be 
actively involved in international effort to 
upgrade safeguards. We will shortly be in a 
position to discuss with potential customers 
the details of our safeguard policy. Final 
decisions will be made concerning the first 
and second reports of the special uranium 
environmental inquiry soon after my return to 
Australia. 

| now turn to the question of relations 
between Australia and Western Europe. 
Relations between Australia and Britain have 
of course always been strong. Our special 
relationship is founded on common history, 
on shared political and philoŝophical ideals, 
and on the contribution that British migration 
and investment have made to Australia’s 
development. These ties remain strong; 
despite the changes inevitably brought by 
Britain's entry into the European Economic 
Community (EEC). When Britain first con- 
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templated joining the EEC there was some 
criticism and a general sense of unease in 
Australia. In a debate in our Parliament in 
1961, after Mr Macmillan had announced that 
Britain would negotiate for admission to the 
EEC | recall being one of the very few 
Members of Parliament who took a view 
contrary to that expressed by the Govern- 
ment of the day. | supported wholeheartedly 
Britain’s entry into the Common Market. My 
only regret was that Britain had not entered 
into such an arrangement with the original six 
members at a much earlier date. The signing 
of the Treaty of Rome was accompanied by 
high hopes on the part of all those interested 
in European and world affairs. The Treaty 
seemed to offer Europe the prospect for the 
first time in centuries of unity and cohesion; 
an end to internecine conflict which more 
than once embroiled virtually the entire world; 
and the opportunity to fulfil a more 
constructive role in world affairs. The policy 
objectives of the Treaty of Rome were born 
from the highest motives and worthiest 
aspirations. The community has in fact made 
considerable progress. But there are many 
people who believe that those original 
objectives and aspirations have not yet been 
achieved. 


It is easy to understand that in the early 
days of the Community there was a pre- 
occupation with internal matters. Nor was it 
surprising that, at the outset, the Community 
should concentrate its efforts in reducing 
barriers to trade within its own boundaries. 
However, internationally the Communities 
have now acquired a distinct personality 
which is being expressed with greater and 
greater coherence. In international forums the 
nine member states have developed, and 
continue to develop, common proposals, 
common positions, and have common 
purposes. It is therefore a matter of regret that 
in some aspects of Australia’s relations with 
the European Community we still have 
significant problems which seem to us to run 
counter to an outward looking approach and 
which, if | may venture to say so, seem to us 
to run counter to the longer-run interests of 
the Community itself. 


This brings me to a subject on which 


there is a particularly strong need for us to 
understand fully each other’s perspectives. | 
speak of our trade relations and the question 
of access to each other's markets. First, let 
me deal with manufactured goods. The 
European Commission has pressed Australia 
te reduce our tariffs on manufactured goods. 
This pressure is understandable. With large 
markets at close proximity and advanced 
scientific and technological resources, mem- 
bers of the European Community have been 
able to develop a capacity for large scale 
competitive exports of manufactured goods. 
Australia's manufacturing sector is in a 
different position. The bulk of our present 
industry was developed during and after the 
last war. Our dependence on others for 
manufactured goods had become most 
evident during the war, and we consciously 
set out to expand our manufacturing sector 
ir order to secure a greater measure of 
economic independence and a more self- 
sufficient community. 

The relatively small size of our market, 
however, has made some significant degree 
oF protection imperative. Yet Australian tariffs 
have been reduced overall. Since 1973 our 
tariffs have been reduced by about thirty per 
cent. Furthermore, Australian tariffs have not 
prevented EEC manufactured goods from 
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gaining access to our domestic market. Even 
though those imports adversely affect our 
local industry, between 1972-73, the year 
before the onset of the recent recession, and 
1974-75 at the height of the recession, the 
share of the Australian domestic market in 
manufactured goods accounted for by 
imports from all sources increased by nearly 
forty per cent. The EEC is today the largest 
single source of imports to Australia, 
supplying more than one quarter of total 
imports. 

Turning now to agricultural products, the 
situation is quite different. In Australia’s case, 
we excel not only as an exporter of mineral 
ores and metals but of agricultural products. 
We are able to produce at a lower cost than 
yourselves, beef, butter, wheat, flour, dairy 
products, sugar. In short, almost every 
product you eat. Europe however has the 
same problem in agricultural production that 
we face with manufactured goods. Europe 
has a traditionally high cost agriculture which 
cannot survive open competition with 
producers such as Australia. The European 
Community response, in contrast with ours in 
respect of manufactured products, has been 
the Common Agricultural Policy under which- 
variable import levies are set at levels which 
severely restrict or exclude utterly imports of 
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important Australian agricultural products. 


So now we see two sides of the same coin. 
Each of us has our strengths, each our 
weaknesses. In these circumstances there is a 
natural tendency for each to wish to liberalise 
trade in the area in which it is stronger, and 
shore up protective measures in the sector in 
which it is weak. But the responses to this 
problem from the EEC and from Australia 
have not been the same. Despite our tariff 
barriers Europe does have reasonable access 
to our markets, but we cannot get reasonable 
access to European markets for important 
agricultural products. Twenty years ago, 
exports to the nine member states of the EEC 
were virtually at the same level as our 
imports. 

Today, largely due to the Community's 
Agricultural Policy, there is a serious 
imbalance of trading opportunities between 
Australia and the EEC. Last year, the value of 
imports from the EEC exceeded that of our 
exports to the EEC by nearly sixty per cent. 
Reduced opportunities for Australian 
agricultural exports to the EEC have had a 
direct effect on Australian primary producers. 
For example, in the last six years, one dairy 
farmer in three has left the Australian dairy 
industry. 

In other areas of export opportunity, such 
as processed mineral products, Australia is 
often faced with escalating levels of tariff in 
the EEC as the degree of processing 
increases. For example, the duty on bauxite is 
nil, alumina attracts a 5.5 per cent duty, and 
aluminium ingots attract up to twenty-two per 
cent. This policy directly inhibits the develop- 
ment of processing operations in our country, 
but the imbalance in our responses to the 
problem of market access is even greater, for, 
under the Common Agricultural Policy, the 
Community does not merely prevent 
reasonable access for our goods to your 
domestic markets; it heavily subsidises the 
export of primary products to ther markets. 

In some cases, the subsidy is greater than 
the final price of the products. The subsidies 
have the effect of depressing world prices 
and disrupting our traditional markets outside 
Europe. Let me give you just one example of 
what has happened. Our largest traditional 
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market for flour was Sri Lanka. Our share of 
that market used to be eighty-seven per cent. 
It is now less than a quarter of that because 
EEC subsidies have enabled European 
exporters in recent months to undercut our 
product by up to $36 per tonne. The EEC 
subsidy is in the order of $100 per tonne. A 
similar story could be told for numerous other 
products in other markets. 

All of this raises some questions. Would it 
not be possible to find a level of beef support 
and beef levy that allowed trade to flow 
without damaging the European beef 
producer? Would it not be possible to find a 
level of support for wheat and grains and 
other foodstuffs that also allows trade to flow 
and that allows the consumer the benefit of 
cheaper food? Would not this also help you in 
the fight against inflation? Would it not be 
possible to fix levels of export restitutions, 
subsidies, that do not wreck other people’s 
markets, that do not depress world prices? 
These are questions | asked myself. 

It would seem to me that you can answer 
these questions in the affirmative while still 
preserving the basic thrust of the Common 
Agricultural Policy. It is clear that we look at 
these matters from different perspectives. 
We need to understand each other's point of 
view. | have spoken about our trade relations 
because of their importance to both of us, but 
there is a whole range of other issues, 
political and international, which are also of 
mutual concern. 

We hope to see the European Communities 
increasingly develop the role which they are 
already playing internationally as a force for 
stability. We have many shared interests 
which a developing international role by the 
Communities can do much to enhance. Quite 
apart from our agricultural products, our 
capacity to act as a long term and stable 
supplier of raw material and energy resources 
clearly provides a basis for such a closer 
relationship. Moreover, despite our distance 
from Europe we are most conscious of the 
strategic importance of Europe and the 
contribution which a strong European 
Community makes to the North Atlantic 
Community and the present global balance. 

While we are all deeply involved in the 


regions nearest to us, we sometimes over- 
look the identity of interest between 
cemocratic communities. This is more than a 
regional matter. Despite the doomsayers, 
those who speak of inflation and unemploy- 
ment, of the crisis of democracy, our societies 
kave great internal strength and resiljence. 
However, because we are dispersed in large 
and small groups around the world, the inter- 
cependence of the democracies is seldom 
well understood. The common interests 
between us are rarely sufficiently 
emphasised. Our strength does not lie 
exclusively in the U.S., Europe or Japan or in 
any other single region in the world. 

Our future is in a fundamental sense a 
collective one. We should not allow ourselves 
to be isolated from one another commercially 
ar strategically. We need a global outlook and 
this is no less true of Europe than it is of the 
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South Pacific countries. Our societies are pre- 
eminently ones which thrive on their inter- 
connections with one another and the rest of 
the world. They would wither without them. 
You in Britain have much to contribute to 
fostering this recognition, to help avoid 
narrow exclusiveness which corrodes a 
common purpose. 

My Lord Mayor, thank you for your 
invitation to speak to this distinguished 
gathering today. | am looking forward greatly 
to the discussions which | will be having over 
the next few weeks in London, Brussels, Paris 
and Bonn. Australia strongly desires a closer 
and broader relationship with alt members of 
the European Communities, complementing 
the strong relationship which we already 
enjoy with Britain. | am most hopeful that 
these discussions will be a start in securing 
that closer relationship which we seek. 


Japan-USSR sign fishing agreement 


Cn 27 May 1977 the Governments of Japan and the USSR signed an interim fishing 
agreement under which Japanese fishing boats will be able to operate in the USSR’s 200-mile 


fShing zone. 


The need for such an agreement was the 
result of an announcement by the USSR that 
it would implement a 200-mile exclusive 
fshing zone from 1 March. This decision 
presented Japan with two major problems. 
Frstly, the USSR announcement specifically 
included the disputed Northern Territories 
within the delineation of the USSR Zone. The 
Territories consist of four islands in the 
southern part of the Kurile Chain and have 
been occupied by the USSR since the end of 
the Second World War. According to the 
Japanese Government, however, they are an 
irtegral part of Japan’s national territory. The 
second problem was that the area covered by 
the declaration forms a major protein source 
for the Japanese people. It is estimated that in 
1976 over eighteen per cent of Japan's haul of 
fish came from within the new USSR zone. 

Japan's immediate reaction to the 
declaration was to express its regret over the 
Soviet decision and to reaffirm its own 


position regarding the Northern “ erritories. 
Following this protest, the Japanese Govern- 
ment gave notice that it would extend its own 
territorial sea to twelve miles anc create a 
200-mile exclusive fishing zone which would 
also include the Northern Territories. 

Talks to solve the dispute were held in 
February and March. Initially it was decided to 
allow Japanese fishing vessels to operate in 
the USSR zone until the end of March with 
the hope that the terms of an interim agree- 
ment and the setting of catch cuotas for 
salmon, herring and trout could be concluded 
by that date. 

Due to a lack of progress in negotiations, 
however, the Japanese withdrew all fishing 
vessels from the USSR zone by 31 March, 
and on 15 April the Japanese Prime Minister, 
Mr Takeo Fukuda, announced that 
negotiations had broken down. The 
suspension, he said, was necessary to protect 
Japan's national interests, and had come after 
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Japanese negotiators had been instructed not 
to yield on any points that might impinge 
upon Japan’s claims to sovereignty over the 
Northern Territories. 

Negotiations resumed on 5 May, and on 19 
May the wording of an agreement was 
approved by both Governments. Finally, on 
27 May following the completion of 
negotiations on the size of Japan’s catch in 
the USSR Zone, the two principal negotiators, 
Japan's Minister for Agriculture and Forestry, 
Mr Zenko Suzuki, and the USSR’s Minister 
for Fisheries, Mr A. A. Ishkov, signed an 
interim agreement. The agreement has since 
been unanimously approved by both Houses 
of the Japanese Diet. 


The conclusion to the negotiations was 
apparently made possible by the inclusion of 
a ‘disclaimer’ clause, Article 8 of the Agree- 
ment, which acts as a balance to Article 1 in 
which Japan accepts delineation of the USSR 
zone around the disputed islands. Article 8 
circumvents the problem of the Northern 
Territories by stating that no provision of the 
Agreement shall be construed in such a way 
as to prejudice the positions or views of the 
Government of either country on matters 
under consideration at the Third United 
Nations Conference on the Law of the Sea or 
on ‘various problems’ concerning mutual 
relations. 


Spain: First parliamentary elections 


since the Civil War 


The results of the first parliamentary elections in Spain since the Civil War, which were held on 
15 June, demonstrated that the majority of the electorate favour the liberal, reformist policies 


of Prime Minister Suarez. 


At stake were 350 seats in the Congress of 
Deputies and 204 seats in the Senate. In 
addition the King had the right to appoint up 
to forty-one additional Senators. 

Foreign policy questions played little part in 
the election campaign. The political parties 
concentrated their attention mainly on vital 
domestic principles and issues such as law 
and order, political liberty, economic injustice, 
fiscal reform, unemployment, inflation, 
constitutional reform and regional autonomy. 
Most of the electorate had never voted in an 
election and many were confused by the 
proliferation of candidates (6000) and political 
parties (160). 

Mr Suarez, who was appointed Prime 
Minister by the King in July, 1976, led the 
Union of the Democratic Centre (UDC), a 
group of twelve centrist parties and some 
independents. Four groups emerged from the 
elections with a significant following in the 
Congress of Deputies: Union of the Demo- 
cratic Centre (UDC) — 165 seats; Spanish 
Workers Socialist Party (PSOE) — 118 seats; 
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Mr A. Suarez, confirmed by King Juan Carlos as 
Prime Minister of Spain. 


Communist Party of Spain (PCE) — 20 seats; 
Fopular Alliance (AFP) (eight neo-Francoist or 
conservative parties) — 16 seats. 

Regional groups obtained thirteen of the 
ferty-seven seats in Catalonia and ten of the 
twenty-six in the Basque Provinces. In the 
Senate elections, preliminary figures gave the 
fallowing result: UDC — 106; PSOE — sixty; 
Communist Party — eight. 

The King confirmed Mr Suarez as Prime 
Minister and, although the Spanish Cabinet 
resigned, Mr Suarez asked its members to 
Stay on until a new Cabinet can be formed. 
Te King also appointed Mr Antonio Hernan- 
dez Gil (President of the Royal Academy of 
Jurisprudence) as the President of both 
Heuses of the new Cortes. The appointment 
of such an apolitical figure has been seen as a 
further step in the development of Spanish 
democracy. 

A significant result of the elections was the 
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strong showing of the PSOE and its 
Secretary-General, Mr Felipe Gonzalez, 35, a 
Seville labour lawyer. This party, which will 
be the main Opposition party, is the only 
Spanish socialist party recognised’ by the 
Socialist International. Until some months ago 
it worked from a fairly clandestine position. It 
has been described as being left of the main- 
stream of West European socialism. It 
advocates the removal of United States 
military bases. 

The elections reflect widespread satis- 
faction with Mr Suarez and a desire to 
continue with the political reform process. He 
will, however, have a vocal and popular 
opposition. He will also need to conciliate 
regional feelings. The two immediate tasks 
facing his Government will be the crafting of 
a new constitution in conjunction with the 
Cortes, and the adoption of measures to 
strengthen the Spanish economy. 


Seychelles: President deposed 


On 5 June President J. Mancham of the Republic of Seychelles was deposed in a coup. Mr 


Mancham, who was in London for 


the 


Commonwealth Heads of Govern- 


ment Meeting, had been President of the small Indian Ocean republic since its independence in 
Jwne 1976. His successor is the former Prime Minister, Mr Albert Rene. 


Those behind the coup appear to have 
deen from the left-wing of Mr Rene’s 
Seychelles Peoples’ United Party (SPUP), the 
minority party in the former governing 
caalition. 

Mr Mancham was a popular figure among 
the Seychellois, but his much publicised life 
stvle and penchant for overseas travel, 
together with his political conservatism and 
apparent lack of commitment to the islands’ 
damestic affairs, appears to have undermined 
his internal political position in recent months. 

?resident Rene, on the other hand, had 
werked hard as Prime Minister, Minister for 
Works and Land Development and leader of 
the SPUP to strengthen his position and that 
of his party within the coalition, and was the 
obvious popular successor to Mr Mancham. 


Some changes are to be expected in both 
domestic and foreign policy under the new 
Government, which includes left-wing SPUP 
personalities who are understood to have 
played prominent roles in Mr Mancham’s 
removal. The new President has arnounced 
that his Government will move soon to 
introduce agrarian reform and bring about a 
generally more equitable distribution of 
wealth among the islanders. 

Internationally, it is likely tnat the 
Seychelles will place greater emphasis on its 
policy of non-alignment than it has in the 
past. 

It is not expected that the changes in the 
Government will affect the cordial relations 
which the Seychelles has had with Australia 
since its independence. 
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European Communities: Political co-operation 


Foreign policy co-ordination is not specifically provided for in the treaties establishing the 
institutions of the European Communities (EC) but member countries have developed special 
machinery for such co-ordination, and have increasingly been able to arrive at common 


positions on foreign policy issues. 


The establishment of EC foreign policy co- 
ordination, known as ‘political co-operation’ 
in the EC, was agreed by heads of govern- 
ment of member states on 27 October 1970. 
EC foreign ministers had been asked by the 
heads of government meeting in The Hague 
on 2 December 1969 to ‘study the best way of 
achieving progress in the field of political 
unification in the perspective of enlargement’ 
of the EC. The foreign ministers recom- 
mended that efforts should first concentrate 
on co-ordination of foreign policies. 

In the ‘Luxembourg Report’ of 20 July 
1970, the foreign ministers proposed arrange- 


ments, later amplified in their ‘Copenhagen. 


Report’ of 23 July 1973, to promote regular 
exchanges of information and consultations, 
to co-ordinate foreign policy positions and to 
take joint action where possible. 

The machinery for political co-operation 
has evolved considerably. 
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ministers now meet at least four times a year 
to discuss foreign policy matters. They can 
also call special meetings, when necessary, to 
discuss particular issues. 

A committee of directors of political affairs 
in each of the foreign ministries prepares the 
agenda for the foreign ministers’ meetings 
and itself meets regularly every few weeks. 
This political (or Davignon) committee has 
established working groups of officials to 
study specific areas, for example, the 
Conference on Security and Co-operation in 
Europe (CSCE) and its follow-up; the Middle 
East, Africa, Cyprus, Asia and the United 
Nations. These groups report back to the 
political committee. 

In each foreign ministry there is a European 
‘correspondent’. The ‘correspondents’ 
prepare meetings of the political committee 
and oversee implementation of political co- 
operation. 


The Australian Prime Minister, 
the Rt. Hon. Malcolm Fraser 
(left), attends discussions in 
Brussels with the President of 
the European Commission, Mr 
R. Jenkins, during Mr Fraser’s 
visit to Belgium in June 1977. 


Foreign ministries also may communicate 
directly with one another. Special arrange- 
ments have been made for consultation with 
the EC Commission and the European Parlia- 
ment. The country currently holding the six- 
monthly presidency of the EC also presides 
over the political co-operation machinery. 


The machinery for political co-operation 
has developed outside the framework of the 
Community institutions established by the 
Treaty of Rome, reflecting the maintenance of 
natonal jurisdiction by each member state 
over its foreign policy. Because of this fact, 
the EC Commission has had in the past a 
limted role to play in foreign policy co- 
ordination. 

Although the distinction between political 
co-Operation and the Commission's activities 
es®blished by the Treaty of Rome still exists, 
in practice it is becoming blurred. 


Questions such as the North-South 
Cia@ogue, development aid and trade relations 
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increasingly involve areas of EC policy for 
which the Commission is responsible. The 
Commission’s role in foreign policy co- 
ordination is therefore tending to increase. For 
example the President of the EC Commission 
recently attended the Downing Street: 
Economic Conference. 

The member countries have been 
increasingly able to co-ordinate their policies, 
to work out common policies and to take 
common action. Significant decisions have 
been made on joint policies on the Middle 
East, the CSCE, Portugal, Angola and Cyprus. 
On 18 April, the Foreign Ministers issued a 
joint declaration on the situation in southern 
Africa. In international forums, the EC has 
increasingly co-ordinated its voting. 

The EC member states are, of course, a 
long way from developing a Community 
foreign policy as such, and member countries 
on occasions find it necessary to diverge from 
the majority in pursuit of their national 
interests. 


The Banabans: Historical background 
and recent developments 


The Banabans who number 2500 people now resident on Rabi Island in Fiji have for several 
years been pursuing financial claims in compensation for phosphate mining operations on their 
former home island and a change in the constitutional status of that island. 


The Banabans are the former inhabitants of 
Ocean Island, a small Pacific island just south 
of -he equator in the Gilbert Islands and which 
has been the scene of extensive phosphate 
mining for the past seventy years. 

The three main elements involved in the 
Bamabans’ claims are: 

m the Banabans’ demand that Ocean Island 
be detached from the Gilbert Islands and 
grented independence or some form of 
association with Fiji; 

a the Banabans’ court cases against the 
British Crown on the question of phosphate 
rowalty payments; and 

w the Banabans’ court case against the 
British Phosphate Commissioners (BPC) for 


alleged failure to restore the island by a tree- 
planting scheme. 


Historical background 

Phosphates were discovered on Ocean 
Island in 1899 and one year later the island 
became a British possession as part of the 
Gilbert and Ellice Islands Protectorate. In 1915 
the Protectorata was annexed as a British 
colony, becoming the Gilbert and Ellice 
Islands Colony, with Ocean Island a part of it. 
In the early years of mining the deposits were 
worked by the Pacific Phosphates Company. 
The Company was taken over in 1920 by the 
BPC which was jointly formed by the Govern- 
ments of Britain, Australia and New Zealand. 
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The eventual need for a second home for 
the Banabans was soon realised and during 
the 1930s, part of their phosphate royalties 
were set aside specifically for the purpose of 
purchasing a new home against the time 
when Ocean Island would become uninhabit- 
able. In 1940, the Banabans petitioned the 
British Government, seeking a new home in 
Fiji and in 1942, Rabi Island was purchased on 
their behalf. During the Second World War, 
Ocean Island was invaded by the Japanese 
and the Banabans were forcibly moved to 
other islands in the South Pacific. In 1945, 
after the recovery of the island about 2000 
Banabans agreed to go to Rabi Island for an 
initial two-year trial period, on the under- 
standing that they would retain their assets 
and rights of access to and land ownership on 
Ocean Island. In a secret ballot in 1947, the 
Banabans decided by an eighty-five per cent 
majority to make Rabi Island their new home. 


As the limited life of phosphate mining on 
Ocean Island became more of a reality, the 
Banabans began to focus attention on the 
future of their community and of their 
ancestral home. In 1968, a meeting was held 
in London attended by representatives of the 


Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colony (GEIC) 
Government and the Banabans. The 
Banabans asked that Ocean Island be 


detached from the rest of the colony and that 
they receive the mining royalties which were 
being paid to the GEIC Government in the 
form of taxation. The British Government 
refused the Banabans’ request for separation 
of Ocean Island on the grounds that any 
changes in the boundaries of the colony 
would have to be acceptable to the people of 
the colony as a whole. This was not the case 
as any separation of Ocean Island was 
strongly opposed by the Gilbert Islands. On 
the question of mining royalties the British 
Government decided that the Banabans 
should continue to receive fifteen per cent of 
the net proceeds, with eighty-five per cent 
going to the GEIC Government as taxation. 


Turning from the political arena, the 
Banabans in 1971 started action in the British 
courts to pursue the financial aspects of their 
claims. In 1973, while the court cases were 
proceeding, a referendum was held in the 
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Ellice Islands (with the full agreement of the 
Gilbert Islands) which resulted in the 
separation of the Ellice Islands from the rest of 
the colony. The following year, the Banabans 
petitioned the British Government (and the 
United Nations) for a similar referendum on 
Ocean Island. This, however, continued to be 
opposed by the representatives of the Gilbert 
Islands. 

In 1975 a meeting was held in Tarawa 
between the Gilbertese and the Banabans 
under the Chairmanship of the Prime Minister 
of Fiji. The meeting agreed on the need for 
negotiations on financial help to both the 
Gilberts and the Banabans and for continuing 
discussions between them on their con- 
stitutional relationship. A further meeting was 
held in Nauru but little progress was made. 

Also in 1975, the British Government and 
the BPC entered into negotiations with the 
Banabans to settle all the legal actions out of 
court. The negotiations were, however, 
unsuccessful. 

In June 1976, the Gilbertese made an offer 
to the Banabans known as the ‘fifteen points’. 
The offer, among other things, assured the 
Banabans the rights in perpetuity to: return to 
Ocean Island, have dual citizenship with Fiji, 
elect their own representatives to the Gilberts 
House of Assembly, have their own local 
Government Council for Ocean Island, be free 
of tax on phosphate royalties and to receive 
from the central government administrative 
and social services for Ocean Island 
comparable to those of the other islands in 
the territory. This offer was rejected by the 
Banabans. 

In both 1975 and 1976 the United Nations 
Committee of Twenty-four called on the 
parties ‘directly involved to resolve their 
differences by negotiation, bearing in mind 
the wishes and interests of the people of the 
territory and with a view to achieving a settle- 
ment satisfactory to all concerned’. 


Court cases 

In December 1976, the legal proceedings 
brought by the Banabans against the British 
Crown and the British Phosphate Commis- 
sioners received judgment in the High Court 
in London. 


Dn the question of royalties, the Banabans 
had made two claims (a) a claim for 
reimbursement of that part of the royalties 
paid to the Gilbert Islands Government since 
1920 and (b) a claim that the sale price of 
Ocean Island Phosphates was artificially low 
between 1924 and 1965 and that an adjust- 
ment of royalties paid during this period 
should be made. The total sum claimed 
acainst the British Crown was $100 million. 

The High Court Judge, Sir Robert Megarry, 
dismissed the Banaban action against the 
Brtish Crown in respect of phosphate 
royalties but criticised the British Government 
for the manner in which it had negotiated 
same aspects of royalty payments with the 
Banabans. 

In the court action against the BPC for 
failure to comply with their contractual 
otligations to replant certain mined areas, the 
Benabans had claimed $21 million in 
demages. The judge awarded five of the 
eleven Banaban plaintiffs unspecified 
demages and directed the counsel for the 
Banabans and the BPC to negotiate a settle- 
ment that would not be nominal nor minimal 
but would not be ‘very large’. Counsel for the 
two parties have entered into negotiations but 
ne agreement has been reached. At the 
request of the BPC counsel, a hearing will be 
held in London on 4 July so that the question 
of costs and damages arising from the 
replanting case judgment can be considered 
again by the Court. 


Recent developments 

Following the judgment of the Court, the 
Batish Government appointed a special 
ervoy, Mr Richard Posnett, to visit the South 
Pacific and report on all issues relating to the 
future of the Banaban community. He visited 
the area in February and March this year. In 
his report to the British Government in April, 
Mr Posnett recommended against the 
Banaban request for the immediate 
separation of Ocean Island from the Gilberts. 
He concluded that there would be no solution 
to the problem of Ocean Island sovereignty 
wnich would be acceptable to all parties 
involved and recommended that the Gilbert 
Istands should proceed to independence 
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within the present boundaries. In this regard, 
he saw the offer of the Gilbert Islands 
Government known as the ‘fifteen pcints’ as a 
valuable basis for discussion at the pre- 
independence constitutional conference on 
the Gilberts scheduled for late 1977 or early 
1978. On the financial question, Mr ?osnett’s 
main recommendation was for the establish- 
ment of a $7 million trust fund for the 
Banabans. 

On 27 May, the British Foreign Secretary, 
Dr Owen, reported to the British Parliament 
on the whole question. In referring to the 
constitutional issues involved, Cr Owen 
pointed out that Ocean Island was about 1400 
miles from Fiji as compared to 240 miles from 
the Gilberts and there was only a small 
Banaban group (less than 100) now living 
there. After phosphate mining ceased it 
would not be possible for the island to sup- 
port more than a very small community. He 
added moreover that there were strong legal, 
constitutional and historical objections to 
making the territorial changes that the 
Banabans wanted. 

Dr Owen said there could be no perfect 
solution, but given goodwill there could be an 
agreed compromise. Discussions had been 
held in London with Gilbertese Ministers 
concerning additional guarantees which could 
be provided to the Banabans to assure them 
of a special autonomous position for Ocean 
Island within the Gilberts. The basis of such a 
relationship existed in the many close links of 
language, religion, culture and marriage 
between the Banabans and inhabitants of the 
other islands of the Gilberts. Dr Owen said the 
British Government would also discuss the 
constitutional issues with the Prime Minister 
of Fiji at the time of the Commonwealth 
Heads of Government Meeting in London. No 
final decisions about the future status of 
Ocean Island would be made before the pre- 
independence constitutional conference for 
the Gilbert Islands, to which the 3anabans 
would be invited. 

On the financial issues, Dr Owen said that 
consultations had been held with the other 
partner governments of the BPC about how 
best to help the Banaban community to 
secure their economic future on Rabi, when 
phosphate revenues ceased in 1979 or 1980. 
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He announced that the three Governments 
were prepared to make available, on an ex- 
gratia basis, and without admitting liability, a 
sum of $10 million. The money would be 
used to establish a fund which would be 
preserved for the benefit of the Banaban 
community as a whole, the annual income 
being paid to the Rabi Council of leaders for 
development and community purposes. 

The ex-gratia payment would come from 
funds held by the BPC on behalf of the 
Partner Governments. Dr Owen added that 
the ex-gratia payment would be final and 
would be made on condition that, in the 
outstanding legal actions, no appeal would be 
made in the case against the Crown and the 
early resolution of the cases against the BPC 
would be sought, and that no further claims 
would be made arising out of past events. 
The damages to be paid by the BPC in settle- 
ment of the replanting case would also come 
from BPC funds and would be additional to 
the ex-gratia payment. 

Referring to the final phase of mining 
operations on Ocean Island, Dr Owen said the 
Gilbert Islands Government would be 
consulted about the best way of keeping the 
Banabans informed and involved at every 
stage and their interests adequately 
protected. Further consideration was being 
given to how to help other islands in the area 
which had contributed in human terms to the 
Ocean Island phosphate industry. 


Australian attitude 
In a press statement on 27 May, the Acting 


Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr lan Sinclair, 
said that the Australian Government was not 
a party to the Court actions brought by the 
Banabans in the United Kingdom High Court, 
but along with its Partner Governments was 
conscious of the hardships and privations 
suffered by the Banabans during the Second 
World War and of the problems of their re- 
settlement on Rabi Island. Mr Sinclair added 
that the Australian Government believed that 
the proposed payment represented a 
generous gesture to the Banabans and one 
which should go a long way towards ensuring 
that they would be adequately provided for in 
future years. 


Conclusion 

The Ocean Island and Banabans question 
has proved to be one of the most complicated 
episodes in the decolonisation of the South 
Pacific. In summary, the present position is 
that, although damages were awarded to the 
Banabans in the replanting case against the 
BPC, no agreement between the two parties 
has yet been reached. The question will be 
considered again at a court hearing in London 
on 4 July. With regard to the proposed ex- 
gratia payment by the BPC Partner Govern- 
ments, the Banabans have linked acceptance 
of the offer to their receiving satisfaction on 
constitutional issues. It is possible therefore 
that a final solution to both aspects of the 
Banabans question may not be arrived at until 
a pre-independence constitutional conference 
on the Gilbert Islands meets in late 1977 or 
early 1978. 


Rhodesia: United Nations sanctions 


Australia has told the Secretary-General of the United Nations, Mr K. Waldheim, and the 
Chairman of the U.N. Security Council Sanctions Committee, Mr M. R. Kikhia, that Australia 
will continue to comply with the requirements of United Nations Security Council resolutions 


on Rhodesia. 


The Australian Ambassador to the U.N., Mr 
R. L. Harry, in a letter subsequently issued on 
6 June 1977 as Security Council document 
S/12341, said: 
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/ am writing to set out my Government's 
attitude to Security Council resolution no. 409 
of 27 May. 


The Australian Government fully supports 
the application of sanctions in respect of 
Raodesia and, in common with member 
states of the United Nations generally, 
Australia will continue to comply with the 
requirements of mandatory resolutions voted 
by the United Nations Security Council. The 
Australian Government proposes to introduce 
legislation designed to give effect to the most 
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recent resolution directed against the 
maintenance of Rhodesian information offices 
and agencies abroad. However, since the 
current session of the Australian Parliament is 
due to end on 3 June, it will not be practicable 
to introduce such legislation until the next 
session of the Parliament in August. | will be 
pleased to keep you informed of the progress 
of the legislation. 


Australian views on the Special Session of 
the United Nations General Assembly on 


Disarmament 


There has been growing concern internationally about the slow progress of international arms 
centrol negotiations. A USSR proposal for a World Disarmament Conference has been under 
censideration within the United Nations for several years but has not been brought to fruition 
because it lacks the support of all five nuclear-weapon powers. 


An alternative response to this concern was 
a proposal that a special session of the United 
Nations General Assembly be held to deal 
with disarmament. The idea was canvassed 
fer some years within the Non-Aligned 
Movement and was finally adopted as a 
cencrete proposal at the Non-Aligned Summit 
Meeting in Colombo in August 1976. The 
proposal was then unanimously endorsed in a 
resolution of the Thirty-first Session of the 
General Assembly of the United Nations in 
December 1976. 

Australia co-sponsored the General 
Assembly resolution and has been elected to 
the fifty-four member Preparatory Committee 
(ef which it is also a Vice-Chairman) which is 
te prepare the ground for the convening of 
the Special Session in May-June 1978. To 
assist the Preparatory Committee, the 
resolution requested all member states of the 
Lnited Nations to provide ‘views on the 
agenda and all other relevant questions 
relating to the special session’. Australia 
replied as follows: 


Reply to the Secretary-General on the Special 
Session of the General Assembly on 
Disarmament 

The promotion of measures to achieve the 
reduction or control of nuclear and 


conventional armaments is directly related to 
the maintenance of international peace and 
security and to the prospects for maintaining 
a viable international order. The convening of 
a Special Session of the General Assembly on 
Disarmament is a reflection of the sense of 
urgency felt by many countries that arms 
control measures should demand the 
increasing attention of the international 
community. Australia shares this concern, 
which is why it co-sponsored Resolution 
31/189(B) and is playing an active role in the 
Preparatory Committee for the Special 
Session. 


General comments 

The goal of arms limitation has been an 
elusive one. While there have been a number 
of notable achievements — for example, the 
Partial Test Ban Treaty of 1963 and the Treaty 
on the Non-Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons 
— overall progress has been slow and limited. 
Universal acceptance of those agreements 
that have been successfully negotiated has 
been difficult to secure. The continued 
growth of military expenditures and levels of 
armaments is, however, to an important 
extent a reflection of the continuing uncer- 
tainties and instabilities in an international 
situation which has been subject to far- 
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reaching changes and tensions over the last 
thirty years. Governments have therefore 
remained heavily pre-occupied with real and 
perceived threats to their security. It is never- 
theless true that some countries have 
developed their military forces and 
armaments beyond the levels required for 
defensive purposes. 


Moreover, since the Second World War, 
the world has witnessed a tremendous 
growth in the sophistication of military 
technology and weaponry at both the nuclear 
and conventional levels. This on-going 
revolution has added greatly to the 
complexities of arms control, has sometimes 
threatened the limited progress already 
accomplished and on occasion has stimulated 
wasteful and threatening arms races. 


These considerations have direct relevance 
for the manner in which the international 
community approaches arms limitation. There 
is a need to establish what limitations should 
seek to achieve and what can be realistically 
accomplished. The principle of general and 
complete disarmament will remain the 
ultimate objective, but it is not a realistic goal 
in the time span which should be 
encompassed by current efforts. Nations will 
for the foreseeable future continue to maintain 
military forces and must have a reasonable 
Capacity to ensure their self-defence. In these 
circumstances, the more immediate objective 
of arms control should be to assure greater 
stability in international relations and to 
minimise the risk of conflict. 

Controlling the growth of armaments must 
be related to the underlying sources of 
insecurity and conflict which create the 
demand for weapons. Whether carried out in 
a bilateral or multilateral context, the 
regulation of weaponry needs to be directed 
to the elimination, or at least the alleviation, of 
actual or potential destabilising situations as 
represented, for example, by the proliferation 
of nuclear weapons. Arms control efforts 
should also recognise, among other things, 
the importance of strictly defensive postures 
and of military balances, the role of 
deterrence in preventing conflict, the 
limitation of damage and lessening the risks 
to civilians should conflict occur. 
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Enunciation of principles 

Australia considers that one of the principal 
tasks confronting the Special Session should 
be a discussion of the kind of principles 
suggested above with the end in mind of 
seeking to secure a realistic conceptual 
framework within which arms control issues 
are approached and negotiations conducted. 
This could be combined with an objective 
review of past negotiations and statements of 
principle and an appraisal of the current situa- 
tion in regard to arms control measures. The 
results of this consideration might be 
incorporated in a declaration of principles to 
be adopted by the Special Session. Australia 
believes that effective conclusions in this area 
would make a major contribution to the clari- 
tication of arms control objectives. 


Establishment of priorities 

A second major goal of the Special Session 
should be the identification of particular areas 
of arms limitation where action is required or 
desirable and the establishment of priorities 
for future negotiations. Australia does not 
consider that it would be practical for the 
Session to attempt to negotiate any specific 
arms control measures. The time available 
will be short. Moreover, important 
negotiations are being conducted in other 
forums and in bilateral and regional contexts, 
which should not be prejudiced. There may 
also be difficulties in seeking to establish a 
firm timetable for negotiations on 
disarmament priorities. While urgency is 
enjoined by the importance of achieving 
further arms limitation measures, progress on 
many issues will be largely dependent on the 
resolution of problems between the major 
powers, which will not be advanced by the 
setting of artificial time limits or frames. Aus- 
tralia believes that the setting of priorities by 
the Session will be a satisfactory catalyst in 
promoting meaningful negotiations in 
particular areas of concern to the international 
community. 

Of all arms control issues, those concerning 
nuclear weapons have rightly been at the 
centre of international efforts. It will be 
incumbent on the Special Session to give 
major attention to nuclear issues. Australia 


hes many times reiterated that there are three 
fundamental areas of nuclear arms control 
where it looks for early progress: first, the 
strengthening of measures to prevent the 
proliferation of nuclear weapons; second, the 
termination of nuclear weapons testing in all 
environments; and third, further progress in 
the Strategic Arms Limitation Talks between 
the United States and the Soviet Union. 


All three areas involve complex political 
and technical considerations, the detail of 
which will be best left to the expert forums 
that are dealing with them. The Special 
Session might rather address itself to basic 
orinciples and guidelines that are likely to 
Dromote the goal of nuclear arms control. For 
example, it might wish to endorse the 
essential elements of an effective 
comprehensive test ban treaty and how early 
agreement can best be facilitated. Or it might 
wish to give attention to the international 
obligations of the major nuclear-weapons 
powers to curb their strategic arsenals and to 
Oa@ticular areas and aspects of strategic arms 
control which, while enormously complex, 
weuld have to be confronted if substantial 
and balanced reductions are to be achieved. 


tis to be hoped that before the Special 
Session convenes, efforts to curb the nuclear 
arms race will have gained sufficient impetus 
for at least equal attention to be given to the 
nesd for parallel advances in the quest for a 
strengthened regime against the spread of 
nuclear weapons to additional countries. 
Australia’s commitment to the nuclear non- 
preliferation treaty is well known. The Special 
Session should seek to promote the view that 
‘nerizontal’ non-proliferation is an objective to 
which all states should subscribe and that all 
have obligations and responsibilities in 
furthering that objective. The non-prolifera- 
tion question raises many important issues, in 
particular in regard to controls and safe- 
guards on the use of nuclear energy for 
peaceful purposes, which are now being 
extensively discussed in the International 
Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) and other 
comtexts. The Special Session might seek to 
eddress the basis on which an effective non- 
prcliferation regime can be built. For example, 
in addition to the clear need for strengthened 
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safeguards and controls on nuclear materials, 
equipment and technology, such a regime 
should hold out incentives for co-operation 
and ensure that self-denial of a weapons 
option will not inhibit a country’s wish to 
develop nuclear power for peaceful purposes. 
There must also be adequate security 
assurances for non-weapon states. 

With regard to the regulation of con- 
ventional armaments, the Special Session 
might wish to address itself to whether a 
conceptual framework can be identified. A 
number of approaches to arms control which 
have been suggested include: curbing the 
development of new weapons; prohibiting or 
restricting certain weapons which may be 
indiscriminate or cause unnecessary 
suffering; reductions of military budgets and 
the possibilities of regional states taking the 
initiative in promoting regional arms control 
proposals. Stemming from consideration of 
such approaches, the Session migh= seek to 
establish certain priorities for meaningful 
negotiations on particular areas of con- 
ventional arms control or particular categories 
of weaponry. 

Another field to which the Session might 
give attention is that of the strengthening of 
international security and the relaxation of 
tensions by ‘confidence-building’ measures. 
Matters such as better communications 
between states in potentially hostile 
situations and prior notification of major 
military manoeuvres or movements and 
weapons testing could be considered here. 


Review of disarmament machinery 

The third principal area which should be 
dealt with by the Special Session is that of a 
review of the international disarmament 
negotiating machinery. The disarmament 
machinery of the United Nations has under- 
gone an evolutionary process over the years; 
the present bodies have developed an 
expertise which could be lost in any 
restructuring process that does not 
adequately take into account the many 
intricate factors that have of recessity 
influenced the nature of the present 
machinery. Moreover, no single negotiating 
body can or should fulfil the objective of 
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arriving at specific arms control agreements. 
Indeed, it is Australia’s view that the basis for 
many such agreements can only be 
negotiated directly between the states 
concerned. Australia recognises the need for 
a smaller negotiating body reporting to the 
General Assembly, such as the Conference of 
the Committee on Disarmament, to assist in 
the negotiation of specific multilateral agree- 
ments. To function effectively, however, such 
a body must be so constituted and of such a 
size as to reflect a proper diversity of interests 
and must enjoy the total confidence of all 
members of the international community, 
including all the nuclear weapon states. 
Australia also recognises that on occasion 
other bodies of either a standing or an ad hoc 
nature may be more appropriate to deal with 
specific issues. It is hoped that the Special 
Session will reach an appropriate consensus if 
it is agreed that there is a need to restructure 
the international disarmament negotiating 
machinery. 


Organisational matters 

With regard to the organisation of the 
Special Session, Australia believes that it will 
be necessary to establish a committee 
structure to make the most effective use of 


Warning to boat refugees 


The Minister for Immigration and Ethnic 
Affairs, the Hon. M. J. R. MacKellar, said on 
10 June that information had been received 
that further groups of refugees were planning 
to sail to Australia in small boats from South- 
East Asian waters. 

‘i must stress, as | did in January this year, 
that any refugee landing in Australia will 
initially be permitted only to stay temporarily. 
They may not be allowed to stay here 
permanently,’ Mr MacKellar said. 

Mr MacKellar pointed out the difficulties 
and dangers faced by those in small boats. 
‘Anyone who encourages people to set out in 
these small, often unseaworthy boats, which 
are inadequately prepared and equipped for a 
long and hazardous journey must understand 
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the time. This structure could correspond 
with the three main areas of possible action 
identified by Australia: (a) examination of 
fundamental principles of arms control and 
preparation of a declaration embodying these; 
(b) establishment of priorities; and (c) review 
of the international disarmament negotiating 
machinery. The plenary of the session could 
then be utilised for a general debate and for 
consideration of the reports of the 
committees. 

Australia considers that, to the maximum 
extent possible, decisions of the Session 
should be taken by consensus. Realism 
should be the keynote of the meeting which 
dictates against the use of voting majorities to 
impose decisions which may be unacceptable 
to significant minorities and thus unlikely to 
advance the cause of arms control. 

In short, the Special Session can be a major 
milestone in an effort to promote more 
meaningful negotiations on a variety of arms 
limitation questions and thus to enhance 
international peace and security. To achieve 
this, however, all countries must be prepared 
to approach the meeting in a constructive 
manner, free from polemics and from 
attempts to apportion blame for past failures 
and to impose unreasonable panacea. 


the responsibility associated with their 
actions,’ he said. 

‘No one knows for certain how many of 
these boats have set out for Australia. 
Consequently no one knows how many, if 
any, have failed to survive the long voyage. 

‘1 should add that even if some of these 
boats succeed in reaching Australia they 
could land on a remote part of the coast in 
inhospitable country where food and water 
may not be available and provision of 
adequate assistance could take some time.’ 

Mr MacKellar said that in making public 
such warnings he was concerned for the 
safety of the people who set out inadequately 
prepared. 

‘Australia is and always has been, prepared 
to play its part in the resettlement of 
refugees,’ he stressed. 


The Australian Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, the Hon. 
Andrew Peacock (left), signs 
the cultural agreement 
between France and Australia 
in Paris on 20 June 1977, with 
the French Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, M de Guiringaud. 


Mr MacKellar said that Australia has 
aready resettled more than 2800 refugees 
from Viet-Nam, Laos and Cambodia. 

‘As | pointed out in my statement on 
refugee policy on 24 May, more will be 
alowed to come.’ 

“The Government believes, however, that 
intakes should be controlled to give due 
weight to the claims of individuals and to 
factors such as family reunion and Australia’s 
Capacity to absorb people.’ 


France-Australia 
cultural agreement 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. 
Andrew Peacock, signed a cultural agree- 
meat with France in Paris on 20 June. 

Nir Peacock said: 

‘The cultural relationship between France 
anc Australia has always been strong. France 
is € major centre of European culture, and 
Australia’s cultural heritage is largely 
European. On the basis of this heritage 
Australia has developed, in the last 200 years, 
a distinct artistic and literary tradition which is 
the result of many and varied influences. 
Consequently, there is considerable scope for 
interaction between France and Australia in 
the cultural domain. 


STATEMENTS 





‘One has not far to search for examples of 
the cultural links between France and 
Australia. For instance, the French language 
and its literature are widely studied in 
Australian schools and universities, and, 
conversely, there is in a growing number of 
French universities a lively interest in 
Australian literature, from the convict period 
to the present. Patrick White’s Voss is a 
prescribed text in French university depart- 
ments of English literature. Other examples of 
cultural links include the annual exchange of 
student teachers, the interest of many French 
scholars in the traditional arts and customs of 
the Australian Aboriginal, the exhibitions of 
French art which have been seen in Australia, 
as well as those of Australian art in France, 
and the granting of study and research 
scholarships by each Government to students 
and academics of the other country. 


‘The cultural agreement between Australia 
and France will consolidate and facilitate such 
contacts as these in the fields of the visual 
and performing arts, literature, education, 
science, the media, youth activities and sport. 
Within the framework of the agreement, 
mutual understanding between the two 
countries will be further increased, to the 
benefit of the people of both nations, and of 
bilateral relations in general.’ 
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STATEMENTS 


Australia-China 
Joint Trade Committee 


The Acting Prime Minister, Minister for 
National Resources and Minister for Overseas 
Trade, the Rt. Hon. J. D. Anthony, issued the 
following statement at the conclusion of the 
fourth meeting of the Australia-China Joint 
Trade Committee which was held in Australia 
from 22 May to 3 June. 

‘There are encouraging prospects for the 
continued development of mutually 
beneficial trade between Australia and the 
People’s Republic of China. | was pleased to 
have had the opportunity for talks with the 
Chinese Delegation before it began its formal 
sessions in Canberra. 

‘In addition to the plenary meetings, held in 
Canberra, of the Joint Trade Committee, the 
Chinese Delegation had discussions in 
Melbourne, Adelaide and Perth, and visited 
the Pilbara to inspect mining operations and 
handling and transportation facilities at major 
iron ore developments. 

‘The delegation also had the opportunity of 
examining some aspects of agriculture in 
Australia and of visiting major retail establish- 
ments handling Chinese goods,’ Mr Anthony 
said. 

The Minister said that he was pleased with 
the trend of development of Australia-China 
trade, in particular the improved performance 
of China’s exports to Australia which grew in 
1976 to $82.3 million — twenty-five per cent 
over the previous year. 

‘The recent sale of 2.5 million tonnes of 
wheat as well as substantial sales of sugar 
and major contracts in the minerals and 
metals fields means that 1977 appears likely 
to be a record year for Australian exports to 
China,’ Mr Anthony said. 

In addition to discussions on the outlook for 
traditional exports by each country to the 
other, the Committee considered the 
possibilities for new products entering the 
trade between the two countries. Plans for 
the exchange of visits by Trade Missions 
between the two countries were also dis- 
cussed. The Australian delegation was led by 
the Secretary of the Department of Overseas 
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Trade, Mr D. H. McKay, and the Chinese 
delegation by the Director of the Third 
Department, Ministry of Foreign Trade, Mr 
Cheng To-pin. 

The next meeting of the Joint Trade 
Committee is expected to be held in Peking in 
about twelve months. 


Radio Australia 


The Minister for Post and Telecommunica- 
tions, Mr Eric Robinson, announced on 25 
May that the Government had approved 
proposals for upgrading the transmitting 
facilities of Radio Australia. 

Mr Robinson said that Departmental 
officials would examine whether restored 
transmission facilities in Northern Australia 
should be located again at Cox Peninsula near 
Darwin. The immediate plans provide for 
limited improvements to the station at Shep- 
parton in Victoria. The cost of the approved 
program would be $10.3 million; an initial 
spending commitment of up to $2.5 million 
would be provided in the 1977-78 Budget. 

The Government also authorised the 
preparation of a detailed program for further 
improvements to the Shepparton station and 
investigation of the feasibility of establishing 
a permanent station in Western Australia. 

The Minister said the Government had 
endorsed the continuing need for an 
independent Australian external broadcasting 
service. He said the decisions had been 
taken after consideration of a report of an 
Interdepartmental Committee and the Report 
of the Independent Inquiry into Radio 
Australia (Waller Report). The Waller Report 
would now be tabled in Parliament. 


Correction 


On page 124 of the March edition of AFAR 
the references to the Six Day War are 
incorrect and should be to the Arab-Israeli 
War of 1973. 


TPEATIES 


Recent developments in Australia’s 


treaty relationships 


BI LATERAL AGREEMENTS 


CHINA 

Exchange of Notes constituting an agree- 
ment amending the Agreement between the 
Government of Australia and the Govern- 
ment of the People’s Republic of China 
cormcerning ‘the Exhibition of Archaeological 
Finds of the People’s Republic of China’. 

Wotes were exchanged at Peking on 28 
April 1977 and entered into force on the same 
dav. 

FRANCE 

Cultural Agreement between the Govern- 
ment of Australia and the Government of the 
French Republic. 

The Agreement was signed at Paris on 20 
June 1977 and will enter into force when each 
party has notified the other of the completion 
of ts necessary domestic procedures. 


GREECE 

Agreement between the Government of 
Australia and the Government of the Hellenic 
Ræublic for the Avoidance of Double 
Taxation of Income derived from International 
Ait Transport. 

The Agreement was signed at Canberra on 
5 May 1977 and will enter into force fourteen 
days after each party has notified the other of 
the completion of its necessary domestic 
precedures. 


NAURU 

Agreement between the Government of 
Australia and the Government of the Republic 
of Vauru relating to Appeals to the High Court 
ef Australia from the Supreme Court of 
Nauru, signed at Nauru on 6 September 1976. 

The Agreement entered into force on 21 
Merch 1977. 


YUGOSLAVIA 
Agreement on Cultural Co-operation 
beween the Government of Australia and the 


Socialist Federal Republic of Yugoslavia, 
signed at Canberra on 14 September "976. 

The Agreement entered into force on 31 
March 1977. 


PHILIPPINES 

Cultural Agreement between the Govern- 
ment of Australia and the Government of the 
Philippines. 

The Agreement was signed at Manila on 15 
April 1977 and will enter into force when each 
party has notified the other of the completion 
of its necessary domestic procedures. 


MULTILATERAL AGREEMENTS 

Amendments to Articles 24 and 25 of the 
Constitution of the World Health 
Organisation, adopted by the Tweaty-ninth 
World Health Assembly on 17 May 1976. 

Australia accepted the amendments on 30 
March 1977. The amendments are not yet in 
force. 

Convention on the Prevention ana Punish- 
ment of Crimes against Internationally 
Protected Persons, including Diplomatic 
Agents, adopted by the General Assembly of 
the United Nations on 14 December 1973. 

Australia ratified the Conventior on 20 
June 1977. 


AGREEMENTS WITH INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANISATIONS 

Exchange of Letters constituting an Agree- 
ment with the, Asian Development Bank 
concerning the Transfer to the Asian 
Development Fund of Australia’s contribu- 
tions to the Multi-purpose Special Fuad. 

Letters were signed in Canberra on 15 
March 1977 and in Manila on 12 April 1977. 
The Agreement entered into force on 12 April 
1977. 
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LETTERS 


Letters to the Editor 


Sir, 

With reference to the account, published in 
the February AFAR page seventy-two, of the 
U.N.’s recent work on terrorism and its 
notable lack of success in this subject since 
1972. 

| am very surprised that the U.N. is con- 
tinuing with its work on ‘terrorism’. For it 
seems to me that the word itself is beyond 
ever being defined for the purposes of an 
international law. 

First, ‘terrorism’ is highly subjective; not 
only do certain guerrillas terrorise people, but 
so do wild dogs and vandals. Meanwhile, 
‘terrorism’ is what the other side does; not 
oneself. Supporters of Israel will regard the 
Palestine Liberation Organisation (PLO) as 
‘terrorists’; while supporters of the PLO will 
regard the Israelis as ‘terrorists’ because of 
their bombing attacks on refugee camps. The 
same act may be committed by different 
people but the particular political context 
itself will determine whether that was, for 
example, a terroristic act, a stage in national 
liberation or a reprisal against communist 
bandits. Only within a group sharing the same 





political values (such as supporters of Israel) 
will there be any agreement on what is 
‘terrorism’. 


Second, the U.N.’s work is further 
hampered by the existence of certain inter- 
national laws relating to acts which in some 
contexts may be regarded as terrorism. For 
example, the rules relating to aerial hi-jacking 
and the protection of foreign diplomatists. 
Should any new law include the previous 
rules? If so, which ones? Meanwhile, the 
international humanitarian law of armed con- 
flicts is being updated by the Geneva Diplo- 
matic Conference. The new Additional Proto- 
cols to the 1949 Geneva Conventions will 
cover guerrilla warfare. Is the U.N.’s proposed 
text to overlap or absorb the new rules in the 
Protocols? 


Third, since the problem is essentially a 
political one — rather than an international 
law one — whatever text does emerge 
eventually will inevitably have its application 
affected by the particular political 
expediencies of the day. Thus, which ever 
governments do ratify the U.N.’s treaty will 
always, in effect, reserve the right to ignore 
their obligations if it is in the national interest 
to do so. 


The Australian High Commis- 
sioner to Malaysia, Mr G. B. 
Feakes (second from right), 
accompanied by Mrs Feakes, 
looks at Australian reference 
books he presented to the Uni- 
versiti Kebangsaan Malaysia on 
17 June 1977. With them is the 
Vice-Chancellor of the Univers- 
ity, Tan Sri Datuk Dr Anuwar 


Mahmud. The books were a 


gift under the Gift Book 
Scheme of the Cultural 
Relations Program of the 


Australian Government. . 


Fnally, not enough attention has been 
given in the U.N. to the people who actually 
commit terrorism. If people are willing to risk 
ther lives — their most precious possession 
— mM conducting terroristic raids, why should 
we believe that they will be deterred from 
doimg so by whatever penalties are contained 
in te new treaty? After all, these penalties 
Cammot be any harsher than those which one 
might incur anyway in conducting the 
operations. 

lm sum, the U.N.’s work on this matter is a 
waste of time. Instead, people in developed 
countries should take a less emotional ap- 
proach, We live, in material terms, the best 
way that anyone has ever done in history. 
(Thes is not to imply that we are doing so well 
in mon-material terms.) It is inevitable that 
agarieved people should see fit to try to take 
this away from us. We should work for ways 
of ending this inequity, such as via the 
prososed new international economic order. 
Meanwhile, within our own societies there are 
some extremists who are not poor but who 
still wish to alter our societies. Their views 
shauld be heard and alterations made where 
bot? necessary and practicable. But 
threughout all this, we should not be 
panicked by what are very minor incon- 
versences. Taking the broadest possible 
definition of ‘terrorism’, the suffering incurred 
is minute compared with that of road 
acedents or factory accidents. ‘Terrorism’ 
needs to terrify in order to work. By making 
peaple realise that they ought not to be 
terrfied, ‘terrorism’ will lose much of its 
Capacity to influence people. 


Keith D. Suter 
Camperdown, New South Wales 


Readers are invited to submit their views 
on the articles in AFAR and questions of 
foreign policy that they raise. 

The editor will retain the right to decide 
Which letters he will publish. Letters should 
be Drief and will not be considered for pub- 
lication unless they carry the name, address 
and signature of the author. 


CONFERENCES 


CALENDAR OF CONFERENCES 
AT WHICH AUSTRALIA WILL BE REPRESENTED 


AUGUST — OCTOBER 1977 


17 August-7 September 
ATHENS 
3rd United Nations Conference on the 
Standardisation of Geographical 
Names 


29-30 August 
PORT MORESBY 
South Pacific Forum 


29 August-9 September 
NAIROBI 
U.N. Conference on Desertification 


30 August-8 September 
GENEVA 
UNESCO: International Bureau of 
Education: International Conference 
on Education, 36th Session 


30 August-16 September 
GENEVA 
UNCTAD: Trade and Development 
Board, 17th Session 


26-30 September 
VIENNA 
IAEA: 21st General Conference 


26-30 September 
PAGO PAGO 
SPC Conference, 17th Session 


26 September-5 October 
MONTREAL 
ICAO: 22nd Assembly 


20 September-December 
New YORK 
United Nations General Assembly: 
32nd Session 
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REPRESENTATION 


27 October-10 November 
PARIS 
IOC Assembly, 10th Session 








LEGEND 






IAEA International Atomic Energy 
Agency 

ICAO International Civil Aviation 
Organisation 

IOC Intergovernmental 
Oceanographic Commission 

SPC South Pacific Commission 






UNCTAD United Nations Conference on 
Trade and Development 
UNESCO United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural 
Organisation 









AUSTRALIAN 
REPRESENTATION 
OVERSEAS 


June 


TUNISIA 

23 Mr J.A. Piper (resident in Algiers) 
presented his credentials as 
Ambassador 


FOREIGN 
REPRESENTATION 
IN AUSTRALIA 


June 


REPUBLIC OF KOREA 
23 His Excellency Mr H. L. Lee presented his 
credentials as Ambassador 


ITALY 
29 His Excellency Mr P. Molajoni presented 
his credentials as Ambassador 
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This journal, first published as Current Notes 
on International Affairs, on 15 April 1936, is a 
monthly publication of the Australian Depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs, Canberra. Articles 
and information in the journal may be 
reproduced, except for commercial purposes 
and except where it is indicated that 
copyright is not held by the Department. 
Inquiries about AFAR should be sent to: 


The Editor 

Australian Foreign Affairs Record 
Department of Foreign Affairs 
Canberra, A.C.T. 2600 

Australia 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


Other publications prepared by the 
Department about Australia's foreign 
relations may be purchased from Australian 
Government and Inquiry Centres or through 
mail order sales. Mail orders should be 
addressed to: 


Mail Order Sales, 

Australian Government Publishing Service, 
P.O. Box 84, 

Canberra, A.C.T. 2600 

Australia 


Titles available: 

Annual Report Department of Foreign 
Affairs 

Documents on Australian Foreign Policy 
Vol. | (1937-1938), Vol. lI (1939) 

Select Documents on /nternational Affairs 

Australian Treaty Series 

Outline series of notes on individual 
countries 

Background series on selected subjects 

Statements on Foreign Policy Selected 
statements on foreign affairs by the 
Prime Minister and the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. 
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Our cover shows the Australian Foreign Minister, 

the Hon. Andrew Peacock (right), with the 

U.S. Secretary of State, Mr Cyrus Vance, at the 
Organisation for Economic Co-operation and 
Development (OECD) Ministerial Council Meeting in 
Paris, 23-24 June 1977. Mr Peacock chaired the meeting 
on 23 June. An article on the meeting begins 

on page 356 








Development through co-operation: The work of the 
Economic and Social Commission (ESCAP) 336 

In its thirtieth year, the Economic and Social Commission for Asia 
and the Pacific is assuming increasing importance in meeting the 
needs and aspirations of the countries in its region. 


Political developments in Latin America 344 
Colombia and Venezuela are the only two countries in Latin 
America with civilian governments. 

Steps are being taken to return to civilian rule in others. 


The flow of scientific and technical knowledge to 

the developing world 348 

While there is general agreement that the application of science 
and technology is central to economic development, there 

are problems in bringing about that development. 


Malaysia's third five-year economic plan: 

1976-1980 351 

Malaysia’s third five year plan seeks to continue economic progress 
in Malaysia with a targeted growth rate of 8.5 per cent. 
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The Australian Prime Minister, the Rt. Hon. Malcolm Fraser (left), and Mrs Fraser, with President Carter 
at Ae White House during Mr Fraser's June visit to the U.S. Article p. 359. 
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Development through co-operation: 
The work of the Economic and 
Social Commission (ESCAP) 


In its thirtieth anniversary year the Economic and Social Commission for Asia and the 
Pacific (ESCAP), formerly the United Nations Economic Commission for Asia and 
the Far East (ECAFE), the regional arm of the Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations (ECOSOC), is assuming increasing importance in the promotion of 
regional co-operation and in meeting the needs and aspirations of the countries of 
the Asia-Pacific area, particularly in the developmental field. 

ESCAP had its origins in the work of the temporary Sub Commission established by 
ECOSOC in 1946 to look into the problems of economic reconstruction of areas of 
the world devastated by the Second World War. The Sub Commission was con- 
cerned with economic reconstruction only. However, following pressure from newly 
independent Asian states wishing to build viable and independent economies, 
ECOSOC established, in March 1947, a permanent organisation to promote 
economic development in the region beyond the limited role of post-war 
reconstruction. 


Since then ESCAP has grown to be the 
longest standing and the broadest-based 
regional international organisation in the 
most populous area of the world. 
In spite of economic setbacks, political 
problems and even armed conflicts between 
countries of the region, ESCAP has 
maintained and continued to expand its 
membership. The geographical scope of the 
Organisation now extends from Iran to the 
Cook Islands in the South-West Pacific. 
Membership stands at thirty-five regional 
members and associate members and five 
non-regional members (France, the Nether- 
lands, the U.S., Britain and the USSR). 
Membership comprises almost all the 
sovereign and self-governing countries 
belonging to the region as well as the non- 
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regional countries with major interests in the 
area. Most of the members of other regional 
and subregional organisations in the area are 
also members of ESCAP. 


Regional parliament 

The Commission is the only regional 
organisation in the Asia-Pacific area which 
brings most of the countries and territories of 
the region and a plethora of international 
Organisations together for a high-level annual 
meeting. While not all members are regularly 
represented at ministerial level at the annual 
Commission Session there are usually about a 
dozen ministers present. There is also pro- 
vision for periodic meetings of the Council of 
Ministers of Asian Economic Co-operation 
and other specialist ministerial meetings such 
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The Executive Secretary of ESCAP, Mr J. B. P. 
Mearamis. 


as the Ministers of Industry Meeting to be 
held later this year. In addition there are 
regular specialist committee meetings and 
other ad hoc intergovernmental meetings at 
senior Official level and monthly meetings in 
Bamgkok of the Advisory Committee of 
Permanent Representatives to ESCAP which 
serve as important channels of consultation 
between governments and communication 
wit) the Secretariat between Commission 
Sessions. A chart which details the 
corference structure of ESCAP follows this 


artele. 
The annual Commission Session is a 
valuable forum for discussing regional 


pradlems. ESCAP practice has been that 
potentially divisive political issues are either 
not raised or are done so in low key fashion 
anc that bilateral grievances are rarely aired. 
The concentration on existing technical 
problems of concern to member countries 
anc possible solutions to them and the 
practice of taking decisions by consensus 
without voting are probably the main reasons 
why attendance at meetings is regular and at 
a hugh level. These annual sessions and other 
mestings have done much to foster a sense of 
regional identity and co-operation. 
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Developmental activity 


An important aspect of ESCAP’s work is its 
contribution to promoting and supporting 
development at the regional and national 
levels. Funds for this purpose come from the 
U.N. regular budget, other U.N. bodies such 
as the United Nations Development Program 
(UNDP), extra budgetary assistance from 


member countries and other interested 
donors. 
ESCAP’s operational role is chat of 


a catalyst in the promotion of deve opment 
activity. Because of its prestige as a U.N. 
Organisation it has been quite successful in 
mobilising funds for national, regional and 
sub-regional projects. Recommendations of 
the Commission and its subsidiary bodies 
have also been important in influenc ng indi- 
vidual and inter-country deve opment 
activities. 


Since its inception ESCAP has undergone 
changes in organisation and in the direction of 
its work. Although the Commission pioneered 
the cause of regional co-operation in he area, 
in its early years the Commission's Secretariat 
spent most of its time on information gather- 
ing and research activities and in providing 
advisory services on request to assist the 
individual economic development of nember 
countries. However, while there is still a need 
for this type of work, since the early 1960s 
there has been a sharpening of focus towards 
action-oriented programs  desigred to 
produce immediate and tangible results. 
There has also been an increasing stress on 
regional strategy and on regional and sub- 
regional co-operation to accelerate economic 
growth and to raise living standards. Thus 
there has been a progression from early 
projects of a sound information building 
nature to co-operation in physical resources, 
infrastructure, commodity communities and 
development institutions and the launching of 
a fellowship program in 1972 to more 
complex areas such as trade liberalisation and 
monetary co-operation. 


A major theme of ESCAP’s development 
work is the promotion of economic co- 
operation amongst developing countries with 
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ESCAP 


a view to creating greater individual and 
collective self reliance. These efforts have 
been given greater impetus since the 
articulation, at global level, of calls for a new 
international economic order. 


Work program 

The blueprint of and the genesis for ESCAP’s 
developmental activity is the biennial work 
program approved by the Commission. 
General guidelines on the content of the work 
program are approved by the Commission 
four years in advance, after which a detailed 
work program covering a two-year period is 
drawn up based on it. The program is not rigid 
and modifications can be made to ensure that 
it continues to respond to real needs. 

The work program groups planned 
activities into six priority areas — food and 
agriculture, development of energy resources, 
raw materials and commodities, develop- 
ment and transfer of appropriate technology, 
external financial resources and transnational 
corporations and the integrated program on 
rural development — and sixteen other areas 
including development planning, industrial 
development, human environment, promo- 
tion and expansion of trade and monetary 
arrangements, transport, telecommunica- 
tions, remote sensing, surveying and 
mapping, special measures for the least 
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developed land-locked and developing island 
countries, population and statistics. The tasks 
which ESCAP carries out in these areas 
include research, the extension of technical 
assistance, the provision of negotiating 
forums and the dissemination of information 
including the exercise of unique clearing 
house functions. 

The work program is implemented by the 
ESCAP Secretariat in partnership with 
member governments and other international 
Organisations as appropriate. The sectoral 
approach to implementation of programmed 
activities has long since been abandoned and 
the approach is now a multidisciplinary one. 

ESCAP’s work program has given rise to a 
number of major projects, institutions and 
associations which are encouraging important 
development in the region. These include the 
Asian Development Bank; the Asian Highway 
and Railway Projects; the Committee for the 
Co-ordination of Investigations in the Lower 
Mekong Basin; offshore mineral exploration 
committees in the Asian and Pacific areas; 
training and research institutions in the fields 
of statistics, development administration, de- 
velopment planning, women and develop- 
ment, social welfare; the Asian Clearing Union 
and the Asian Reinsurance Corporation in the 
field of economic co-operation; a Technology 
Transfer Centre and an Agricultural 


Equipment preparing the road- 
bed for the Asian Highway, 
route A-1, between Tabriz, 
Iran, and the Turkish border 
during construction in the 
1960s. The Asian Highway, 
spanning Asia from Turkey and 
iraq to Vietnam and Indonesia, 
is a major ESCAP project. 
(United Nations photograph) 
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Machinery Network; the Typhoon Commit- 
tes; the Regional Mineral Resources Develop- 
ment Centre and the South-East Asia Tin 
Research and Development Centre; the Asia- 
Pacific Telecommunity; and commodity 
communities such as the Asian Coconut 
Coramunity and the Pepper Community. 

The establishment of international institu- 
tional arrangements by governments is not 
done lightly and the origination of all the 
above arrangements as items on the ESCAP 
work program is testimony to the importance 
and continuing relevance of the ESCAP work 
program to the region. 


Integrated rural development 

Member governments have directed that 
ESCAP attach great importance to the field of 
Integrated Rural Development (IRD) in 
accordance with the fact that over eighty-five 
per cent of the people in the region living in 
poverty are located in rural areas. The inte- 
grated approach to rural development, as 
Opposed to a piecemeal one, acknowledges 
that it is essential to formulate and implement 
multidisciplinary programs for rural develop- 
ment which co-ordinate inputs from several 
disciplines including the essential economic, 
social, demographic, technological and 
administrative elements. 

ESCAP has taken a major initiative in 
promoting a co-ordinated effort by the U.N. 
system in the region to assist and strengthen 
national endeavours in the rural development 
field. In 1976 ESCAP established an inter- 
agency committee and task force to ensure 
interagency consultation and co-ordination in 
rural development. This interagency 
machinery has now produced an Interagency 
Co-ordinated Plan of Action for IRD on the 
basis of which ESCAP has drawn up its own 
muitidisciplinary program input which 
consists of a variety of country-oriented and 
intercountry studies including pilot projects to 
test new concepts, approaches, techniques 
and organisations for IRD. 

The IRD exercise is an example of ESCAP 
responding to the new demand which the 
U.N. system is placing on regional commis- 
sions to take on the job of team leaders in the 
U.N. development effort. 
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ESCAP and the new international 
economic order 

ESCAP is fully involved in the United 
Nations effort to respond to the collective call 
by developing countries for a new inter- 
national economic order (see AFAR January 
1977). Most of the detailed negotiation and 
implementation work in this field is being 
undertaken on a global scale in other U.N. 
organisations such as United Nations Con- 
ference on Trade and Development 
(UNCTAD). However the Commission's New 
Delhi Declaration (Resolution 154 XXXI) of 
March 1975 called for a regional contribution 
to the new economic order and since then 
efforts have been made to tailor relevant parts 
of the work program to the global effort. A 
number of developing member countries feel 
that while attempts at the global level to solve 
their long term trade and development 
problems should be pursued with vigour, 
efforts at the regional level should be further 
strengthened as they could be more effective 
and lead to more practical results. ESCAP’s 
most useful work in this field has been pro- 
moting Economic Co-operation Among 
Developing Countries (ECDC) specifically in 
relation to trade expansion and technology 
transfer. ESCAP has also made important 
contributions in the fields of foreign invest- 
ment and transnational corporations, indus- 
trialisation, natural resources, special help for 
the least developed, land-locked and 
developing island countries, and in the field of 
environment and development. 


ECDC 

ECDC has been a significant feature of 
ESCAP’s work for some time. The aim is to 
strengthen individual economies with a view 
to promoting more individual and collective 
self-reliance and to secure more active par- 
ticipation in an interdependent world 
economic system. This approach, which 
ESCAP has been pursuing in one shape or 
form over the last decade and a half, has also 
been vindicated as the best way to attract 
development assistance funds by demon- 
strating that developing countries are 
prepared to do as much as possible for 
themselves. 
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Regional trade expansion program 


The ESCAP regional trade expansion and 
liberalisation program dates from 1970 when 
the fourth meeting of Ministers of Asian 
Economic Co-operation issued its Kabul 
Declaration. This Declaration gave direction 
to existing regional thinking and secretarial 
activity in the field of trade expansion. Global 
level demands for a new economic order have 
merely provided a new impetus to work 
which ESCAP has been doing for some time. 
ESCAP has been organising regional trade 
fairs since 1966 and the ESCAP sponsored 
Asian and Pacific Coconut Community 
established in 1969 was the first association 
of Asian producers organised on a 
commodity basis. 


Achievements in the last few years have 
been the establishment of an Asian Clearing 
Union in co-operation with UNCTAD (1974) 
providing clearing arrangements to save 
foreign exchange and to promote the use of 
domestic currencies in trade transactions 
among developing countries; the Pepper 
Community (1972) comprising India, 
Indonesia and Malaysia, who together supply 
eighty per cent of world demand, aimed at 
the maintenance of standards, marketing and 
promotion of the commodity; and the 
Bangkok Agreement signed in 1975 by eight 
countries which provides for the reduction 
and eventual elimination of tariff and non 
tariff barriers in trade, co-operation in com- 
modities and industrial goods with special 
preferences for the least developed countries. 


The Agreement to establish an Asian Re- 
insurance Corporation was finalised in 1976. It 
is intended to provide substantial benefits for 
member countries and the region as a whole 
by improving their capacity to retain insur- 
ance premiums, by providing additional 
resources for development and by building up 
technical knowledge for the development of 
national insurance markets. Technical work is 
also continuing on the establishment of a 
regional export credit insurance scheme to 
complement the national efforts of develop- 
ing countries in promoting export financing 
and guarantee. This may be of particular 
benefit to countries whose export volume is 
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not large enough for a viable self-supporting 
national scheme. 

The ESCAP Trade Promotion Centre (TPC) 
continues to play an important role in the pro- 
motion of co-operation for the expansion and 
liberalisation of trade. It provides a number of 
services — trade promotion advisory services 
and professional development and product 
market development services. The Trade 
Information Service of the TPC established in 
1976 is the focal reference point for trade 
information matters including training on 
information services and documentation in 
the region. 

ESCAP provides special advisory services 
through the regional ESCAP-UNCTAD — 
Multilateral Trade Negotiations (MTN) project 
to prepare developing countries for the Multi- 
lateral Trade Negotiations under General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT). 
There is a special scheme under the ESCAP- 
MTN project to assist the Association of 
South East Asian Nations (ASEAN) countries. 


Technology transfer and Technical 
Co-operation among the Developing 
Countries (TCDC) 

ESCAP contributes to the development 
and transfer of technology among member 
governments in three principal ways: by its 
activities in developing new technologies and 
in adapting existing ones, for example, the 
work of the Agricultural Machinery Network 
(established in 1976) and the Regional Centre 
for Technology Transfer (established in 1977); 
by conducting seminars and workshops on 
technology in specific areas, for example, the 
Expert Group meeting on Solar and Wind 
Energy (1976), the Workshop on Bio-gas 
Technology and Utilization (1975), training 
courses on remote sensing methods and a 
roving seminar on the Use of Computers in 
Hydrology and Water Resources Planning 
(1976-1978); by holding exhibitions of 
products and technologies used in processes. 
An industrial exhibition on rural housing will 
be held in 1977. 

Technical Co-operation among the De- 
veloping Countries (TCDC), which is an 
important component of ECDC, envisages a 
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The Australian Foreign Minis- 
ter, “he Hon. Andrew Peacock, 
addresses the _ Thirty-third 
Session of the ESCAP Com- 
mission in Bangkok in April. 


neve dimension in the exchange of knowledge 
anc expertise, among developing countries 
piomeered by arrangements such as the 
Colombo Plan. It goes further than mere 
exchange and involves the pooling of 
reseurces and efforts by developing countries 
to find solutions to their specific common 
problems. ESCAP has promoted TCDC by 
disseminating information on the availability 
of training facilities and by maintaining a 
register of experts and consultancy services 
available in developing countries. It is increas- 
ingy applying the TCDC concept in the 
implementation of its work program. 


The Mekong Committee 

Apart from the impetus it gave to the 
creation of the Asian Development Bank 
(ADB), ESCAP’s most notable achievement 
and perhaps one of the most important U.N. 
sponsored activities in the world is the 
Committee for the Co-ordination of Investi- 
gations of the Lower Mekong Basin. The goal 
of the Committee is the comprehensive 
development of the water and related 
reseurces of the basin area in Thailand, Laos, 
Vietnam and Democratic Kampuchea 
including the mainstream and its tributaries, 
in respect of hydroelectric power, irrigation, 
floed control, drainage, navigation improve- 
meat, watershed management, water supply 
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and related developments. The work of the 
Committee covers a wide range of activities 
from the investigation of individual drojects 
and the promotion of their implementation to 
the preparation of a comprehensive indicative 
basis plan for the development of resources 
in its field of interest. 

The project has been supported by about 
twenty-six governments, a total of sixteen 
U.N. agencies and a number of foundations 
and business firms. Total resources con- 
tributed or pledged to the Mekong 
Committee or to projects sponsored by the 
Committee as at 31 December 1976 totalled 
the equivalent of $US355.5 million. 

A large proportion of Australia’s extra- 
budgetary assistance to ESCAP ectivities 
goes to the Mekong Committee. In addition, 
Australia is providing a grant of $US2 382 000 
through the ADB towards the $US43.7 million 
Nam Ngum phase II hydro-electric power 
project in Laos. 

Following the changes of government in 
Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia in 1375 the 
governing body of the Mekong scheme 
stopped meeting and the whole future of the 
Mekong Committee was put in doubt. 
However thanks to ESCAP perseverance, par- 
ticularly that of the Executive Secretary, Mr J. 
B. P. Maramis and the Executive Agent of the 
Committee, Mr W. J. Van der Oord, agree- 
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ment has now been reached between three of 
the riparian members, Viet-Nam, Laos and 
Thailand on an interim arrangement to allow 
the Committee to continue pending a renewal 
of interest by Democratic Kampuchea. 


ESCAP and the Pacific 

In recent years there has been a steady 
growth in the number of Pacific island 
countries achieving independence or self 
government. Accordingly, the Commission’s 
interest is turning to ways and means by 
which it can increase its assistance to the 
Pacific area. In 1974 the Commission’s name 
was changed from ECAFE to ESCAP largely 
to reflect this increased responsibility. The 
direction of ESCAP’s work in the Pacific is still 
developing. To date its most important con- 
tribution to the development of the Pacific 
region is the ESCAP-sponsored Committee 
for Co-ordination of Joint Prospecting for 
Mineral Resources in South Pacific Offshore 
Areas which has been operating with UNDP 
and other donor support since 1972. Mem- 
bers of the Committee are the Cook Islands, 
Fiji, New Zealand, PNG, Solomon Islands, 
Tonga and Western Samoa. This project has 
enabled surveys to be carried out which 
would be beyond the resources of any 
individual island country. 

In 1977 ESCAP assumed responsibility for 
the United Nations Development Advisory 
Team in the Pacific which was formerly 
funded by the Office of Technical Co-opera- 
tion in New York. The team provides project 
evaluation, statistical, development planning 
and physical planning advisory services on 
request. 

There is expected to be an increase in 
ESCAP’s work in the Pacific following a 
Resolution adopted at the Thirty-third Ses- 
sion of the Commission which calls for 
consultation to determine how developing 
island countries of the Pacific can be assisted 
to play a more active role in the affairs of the 
Commission and the development of the 
region as a whole. 


Australia and ESCAP 
Australia has always played an active role 
in the affairs of the Commission. Australia 
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was a foundation member of the organisation 
and became a regional member of the Com- 
mission in 1963. Our active membership is an 
indication of our high regard for the organisa- 
tion as a vehicle of regional co-operation and 
its work in promoting economic and social 
development. As ESCAP’s work has develop- 
ed in the direction of more action oriented 
activity and with more help being sought 
from ESCAP the Commission has requested 
donor countries to provide funds which are 
additional to their contributions to the U.N. 
regular budget and U.N. special bodies and 
specialised agencies for the implementation 
of the work program. Australia has responded 
to this call and as a mark of our high regard 
for activities of the organisation Australian 
extra budgetary assistance doubled in 1976- 
77 to $500 000. The bulk of this goes to the 
ESCAP training institutions and projects in 
the natural resources fields — principally the 
Mekong Committee and the offshore explora- 
tion projects. It includes the services of three 
experts on a fulltime basis — an irrigation 
agronomist, a trade promotion expert and a 
stratigrapher. This assistance complements 
our bilateral development assistance which is 
largely concentrated on the Asia-Pacific 
region. 


The future 

ESCAP has proven itself capable of re- 
sponding and adapting to the needs of its 
members over thirty years. However, this 
should be no cause for complacency. The 
challenge of mass poverty and of the need to 
meet it by promoting development with 
social justice is a daunting one. In taking up 
this challenge ESCAP is expected to play a 
more active role than in the past in keeping 
with the trend in the U.N. system for more 
functions to be decentralised to regional com- 
missions, for the latter to increasingly assume 
executing agency responsibility for UNDP 
funded projects and team leader-co-ordinator 
responsibility for the U.N. effort at the region 
level. This will place a heavier burden on 
ESCAP but represents a commendable trend 
towards rationalisation and improvement of 
the U.N. effort in the region to promote peace 
through development and co-operation. 
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LATIN AMERICA 


Political developments in Latin 


America 


The assumption of power by the armed forces in Argentina in March 1976 left 
Colombia and Venezuela as the only two civilian governments in Latin South 
America. Many governments in the region are however taking preliminary steps for 
an eventual return to civilian rule. Military interventions have generally followed 
periods of upheaval and unrest with which the civilian administrations have been 
unable to cope, examples in the past five years being Uruguay, Chile and Argentina. 
Plans for return to civilian rule often follow periods when the military governments 
have been unable to cope with the countries’ social, political, economic and technical 
problems. In a sense, therefore, the military have acted as alternative governments. 


Peru 

Peru, which has experienced a decade of 
military government, is now in a period of 
change. Since the appearance of the Govern- 
ment Plan Tupac Amaru, in February of this 
year, there have been some definite moves 
towards an eventual return to democratic rule; 
a dialogue has been started between the 
President and the traditional political 
groupings: it has been announced that there 
will be municipal and general elections in 
1980, although the form of such elections still 
remains undecided. Further developments 
must be awaited before the full significance 
of the proposed changes can be assessed. 
There remains a substantial opposition to 
these changes within the armed forces. 


Ecuador 

The military leadership in Ecuador has also 
undertaken to restore democratic govern- 
ment. The tentative date set for the handover 
of power to civilians is January 1978, 
following a referendum set for November 
1977 to determine a new constitution. It is 
possible that there may be a post- 
ponement due to a slow public response 
to the Government's call for voters to register. 
In fact, there are elections due later this year, 
but these will be held only to elect a 
president. Even if a civilian president is 
installed, the country may still remain without 
a working parliament, and this will leave 
scope for the armed forces to influence 
Government policy. 
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Brazil 

Movement towards democratic rule has 
not been without difficulties in Brazil. On 1 
April 1977, President Geisel temporarily 
closed Congress and used the two-week 
recess to decree a package of constitutional 
amendments. The President's act signified a 
break in the slow but steady progress 
towards a more democratic system of gov- 
ernment, which up until then had been a 
feature of President Geisel’s administration. 

The closure of Congress followed the use 
by the opposition MDB (Brazilian Democratic 
Movement) of its one-third membership in 
the Lower House, for the first time in a 
decade, to withhold approval of a consti- 
tutional judicial reform bill prepared by the 
Executive. The MDB’s opposition was based 
principally on the grounds that the bill did not 
restore habeas corpus for political prisoners. 

President Geisel used the congressional 
recess to pass the judicial reform bill into law 
and instigate other constitutional changes 
relating to the election of congressmen and 
State governors. These changes are expected 
to improve the electoral position of the 
Government party ARENA (Alliance for 
National Renewal) which in recent years has 
been losing ground to the MDB. 

The closure of Congress and the consti- 
tutional changes underline the inherent 
problems of the present system of 
government and suggest that the military 
may have to search for an adequate political 
response to Brazil’s complexity, diversity and 
growth. 
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The former President of 
Mexico, Sr Luis Echeverria, 
eddresses the Chamber. of 
Deputies, the lower house of 
the/Vlexican Congress. 


Cħile 


Political developments in Chile have been 
marked by some movement towards civilian 
rule but also by recent steps apparently in the 
Opposite direction. In Chile the marxist 
palitical parties had been proscribed since the 
September 1973 coup while the remainder 
had been declared to be ‘in recess’. On 11 
March this year a decree published in the 
Official Gazette declared that ‘all political 
pērties, groups, factions, or movements of a 
palitical nature’ had been dissolved. The 
parties dissolved included the Christian 
Democrat Party and the National Party, which 
before the coup formed a majority in the 
Congress. The dissolution followed the pub- 
lication of two policy documents by two 
candidates for the Christian Democrat Party 
presidency. The Government accused the 
authors of violating the political recess and 
conspiring to overthrow the Government. 


The banning of political parties is in line 
with the Government’s doubts about the 
validity of political parties as they have 
traditionally been constituted. (The traditional 
democratic party structure was one which 
allowed Salvador Allende’s marxist coalition 
government to come to power.) President 
Pinochet outlined his philosophy on the role 
parties should play in the country in a major 
speech on 11 September last year. Parties 
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‘would become currents of opinion, having 
influence only by the moral quality of their 
members and the seriousness of their 
doctrinal and practical suggestions’ and that 
traditional ‘political parties, . . . cannot be 
appropriate because their structure, leaders, 
habits and mentality were formed under the 
inspiration of an institutional system which 
has now died forever’. 

On 7 July President Pinochet announced a 
plan for Chile's political development in which 
he foreshadowed the return of elections and 
popular political representation. This is the 
first time that the President, or any member of 
the governing junta, has specified dates for 
the return of a representative political system. 

President Pinochet described Chile's 
political evolution as falling into three phases. 
The first is that of ‘recuperation’ and extends 
through the present time to the end of 1980. 
During this phase the promulgation of new 
constitutional acts will be completed and the 
1925 constitution repealed. 

This will be followed by a phase of 
‘transition’ during which the constituent and 
executive powers will continue to be 
exercised by the junta and President 
respectively. Legislative power will be shared 
between the President and legislative 
chamber. All members of the chamber will be 
able to propose draft laws to the President, 
though the junta will have the right of 


absolute veto where it considers that national £ 
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security could be jeopardised. One third of 
the legislative chamber’s members will be 
appointed by the President and as elections 
will ‘not be practicable’ in this phase the 
remaining two-thirds, comprising members 
who will represent geographical regions will 
be appointed by the junta. 

In the third consolidation phase for which 
no date has been announced, the regional 
representatives, i.e. two-thirds of the 
chamber, will be elected by direct popular 
suffrage. The chamber will thereafter appoint 
the President of the Republic for a six year 
term. In the third phase a new constitution 
will also be promulgated. 


Mexico 

The most important political event in 
Mexico during the past year was the in- 
auguration on 1 December 1976 of Sr Jose 
Lopez Portillo as President. He succeeded 
President Luis Echeverria Alvarez whose term 
of six years expired (the Constitution does not 
permit re-election). As the official candidate 
of the Institutional Revolutionary Party (PRI), 
which has dominated the Mexican political 
scene since the late 1920s, Sr Lopez Portillo 
was assured of victory at the presidential 
elections on 4 July 1976. 

During his term in office President 
Echeverria ended Mexico's relative isolation 
in international affairs and Mexico has since 
played a leading role in third world and Latin 
American affairs. It was instrumental in the 
establishment of the Latin American 
Economic System and a new regional 
approach towards Cuba. Mexico’s Charter of 
Economic Rights and Duties of States was 
adopted by the United Nations in 1974 and it 
supported the third world campaign for a 
new international economic order. 

Mexico’s new President is faced with the 
difficult task of consolidating the outward 
looking foreign policies of his predecessor, 
and at the same time maintaining economic 
development and social reform at home. 
Since taking office President Lopez Portillo 
has stressed the need to increase public 
confidence in the Government. A major re- 
organisation of Government designed to 
increase the efficiency of all public services is 
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planned. The President has also taken steps 
towards political reform with the release of a 
number of political prisoners. The internal 
security situation remains an issue for 
concern and incidents involving terrorists 
continue to be a problem. 

Also, serious social and economic 
problems persist in Mexico, and the President 
has devoted much attention to economic 
policy. Population is growing rapidly and un- 
employment and under-employment remain 
very high. Agrarian land reform began more 
than fifty years ago but there is still a large 
number of landless rural workers who 
account for only a small proportion of the 
nation’s output. However, the recent 
announcement by the Mexican Government 
of new major petroleum finds, which place 
Mexican reserves high among those of the 
non-Middle East and non-Communist world, 
could provide a solution to the serious 
economic problems facing Mexico. 


Venezuela 

Venezuela is one of the most influential and 
wealthy countries of Latin America, mainly 
because of petroleum and iron ore reserves 
and steel production. Through its exports of 
these products, Venezuela has built up an 
enormous amount of foreign exchange and 
investment. It is able, because of its economic 
power and as a politically stable democracy, 
to exert considerable influence in the Latin 
American and Caribbean regions. 

Venezuela is going through an interesting 
political stage. The term of office of the 
President, Sr Carlos Andres Perez, will expire 
at the end of 1978 when there will be general 
elections. The two largest political parties in 
Venezuela are the Democratic Action Party, 
to which the President belongs, and the 
Christian Democratic Party, the head of which 
is a former President, Sr Rafael Caldera. As 
President Perez is ineligible for re-election, 
there will be a good deal of competition 
within the party for official Democratic Action 
endorsement. The results of a recent public 
Opinion poll indicate that the electorate is 
fairly evenly divided in its support for the 
major parties. Interestingly, the poll showed 
that a third party, the coalition known as the 
Movement Towards Socialism, which rep- 
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resents the left, would net considerably more 
votes than the five per cent it received at the 
last presidential elections. 


Colombia 

Presidential elections are not due in 
Cotombia until late 1978 but interest is already 
streng as to who will be the presidential 
candidates of the Liberal and Conservative 
parties. 

President Lopez Michelsen is ineligible for 
re-avection. The two most mentioned Liberal 
Party candidates are Mr Julio Turbay, a 
former Ambassador to Washington, 
representing the right wing of the party, and 
ex-President Lleras Restrepo, representing a 
smaller but more liberal faction. 

The Conservative Party candidate is likely 
to be the former Ambassador to Madrid, Sr 
Belisario Betancur. If the Liberals can unite 
behind a single presidential candidate, their 
chances at the elections will be greatly 
enhanced. If they fail to do this, they run the 
rsk of losing to the more unified 
Conservatives. 


Argentina 

lt is now over a year since the Armed 
Forces assumed power in Argentina. 
President Videla raised some hopes that the 
prehibition on political activity could be 
medified when he announced the beginning 
of @ period of ‘dialogue’ designed to ‘enrich 
the ideas of the armed forces in the quest for 


Buenos Aires, capital of Argen- 
tina. The Avenue 9 July is said 
to be the widest in the world. 
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strong, stable and modern democracy’. The 
scope of the dialogue and its main 
protagonists have not been defined. The 
announcement represents only a very limited 
step forward; President Videla firmly stated 
that ‘we are far from the possibility of 
elections, whether municipal, provincial or 
national’. 


Central America 

Following presidential elections in Febru- 
ary, El Salvador has gone through a period of 
political unrest and violence including the 
kidnapping and murder of its Foreign 
Minister. Costa Rican primaries to choose 
candidates for the presidential elections to be 
held in February 1978 took place without 
incident. The long process of consultation, 
bargaining and accommodation between 
major groupings in the political arena has also 
begun for the presidential elections to be 
conducted in Guatemala in May 1978. 


Regional issues 

The major regional issues of concern in 
Central America continue to be Guatemalan 
claims to the territory of Belize and Panama’s 
negotiations with the United States over the 
future of the Panama Canal. Regional support 
for the Guatemalan claim has diminished and, 
in May 1977, Guatemala broke diplomatic 
relations with Panama because of a statement 
by the Panamanian leader, General Omar 
Torrijos, supporting Belizian independence. 


ity I 
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FLOW OF KNOWLEDGE 


The flow of scientific and technical 
knowledge to the developing world 


While there is increasing recognition of the important roles science and technology 
play in overcoming problems of economic and social development, there are many 
views on the best means of promoting the application of science and technology to 


this end. 


The application of science and technology 
is central to economic development. Science 
can contribute in many ways to increasing the 
level of economic activity. Agricultural pro- 
duction can be improved through higher- 
yielding crop varieties, through improved 
harvesting and storage techniques or by the 
application of better land management 
techniques. Manufacturing industry can 
benefit from the adoption and development 
of industrial technology to suit the available 
labour, natural resource and capital conditions 
of the country. Problems of urban areas can 
be ameliorated by the development of 
appropriate infrastructure, such as water 
supply and waste disposal systems. 


Problems of application 

The development of scientific and techni- 
cal capabilities by the developing countries 
themselves is now increasingly recognised as 
one of the most important elements in 
maximising the contribution of science and 
technology to their national development 
activities. 

However, a common view in many circles 
has been, and still is, that since the vast bulk 
of scientific and technical knowledge and 
Capabilities is held by the advanced develop- 
ed countries, the principal task is to ensure 
that this knowledge is available to be applied 
directly to problems in the developing 
countries. While it is true that there is much to 
be gained from these sources that is relevant 
to problems in the developing countries, there 
are also constraints on the usefulness of this 
knowledge. 
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As a general example, the differences in 
natural conditions between developing 
tropical countries and the temperate countries 
where the bulk of scientific research takes 
place limits the transferability of scientific 
knowledge in fields such as agricultural pro- 
duction or mineral exploration. Similarly, 
manufacturing processes using local natural 
materials might need to be adapted to suit 
those available in a developing country as 
well as to an economic scale of production, 
available infrastructure, manpower and 
Capital before the process could be success- 
fully transferred there. Awareness is also 
growing of the need to take into account 
other non-technological factors of production 
and the need for technological adaptations to 
permit an effective transfer of technology. In 
addition there are many problems encounter- 
ed in the developing countries that have no 
direct equivalents in the developed, scientific- 
ally advanced countries. These often require 
an innovative research program as there may 
be little that developed-country science can 
contribute to their solution. 

There are thus two principal aspects to the 
problem of applying science and technology 
in the developing world. One is to promote 
the development of indigenous scientific and 
technical research capabilities, competent to 
study and develop solutions to problems 
found in these countries. The second aspectis 
the transfer of information and experience 
that has developed elsewhere, particularly in 
the developed countries’ very extensive 
scientific and technological capabilities that 
are relevant to the problems of the develop- 
ing countries. These aspects are complemen- 
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tary. Scientists in developing countries, like 
scientists anywhere, depend on information 
anad co-operation with colleagues working in 
the same field in other parts of the world to 
assist with further research and the applica- 
tow of results. Similarly the transfer of 
scientific knowledge requires an indigenous 
scientific capability to receive, interpret, adapt 
and apply this knowledge to local circum- 
stances. 

“he interdependence of transferred 
knewledge and the development of 
indigenous scientific capabilities is reflected 
in the sorts of activities undertaken inter- 
nationally to assist the application of science 
and technology in developing countries. It is 
difficult to summarise briefly the vast range of 
efferts made in this regard, and even more 
difficult to assess their effectiveness, since 
the benefits from scientific research are often 
deducible only in the long term. Many 
significant examples of the type of benefits 
that can be achieved from scientific research 
cam, however, be quoted. The so-called 
‘green revolution’ that stemmed from the de- 
velopment of high-yielding crop varieties has 
substantially altered prospects for agricultural 
praduction in many parts of the world. New 
earh resource detection and evaluation 
tecniques based on technologies like the 
Unted States LANDSAT series of remote- 
sensing satellites have the potential to con- 
tribute greatly to development activities. 

At the international level, an increasing 
aDpreciation of the importance of science and 
teconology to development is seen in 
numerous references made to it in the context 
of a call for a new international economic 
order. It is also in this context that the United 
Nations has decided to hold a Conference on 
Scisnce and Technology for Development in 
1929. 


International programs 

International programs to promote the 
application of science and technology in 
developing countries include those of the 
United Nations and its agencies, of various 
regənal groupings such as the Association 
fer Science Co-operation in Asia, and 
activities promoted under bilateral and multi- 
lateral development assistance programs. A 
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notable approach to the development of 
research capabilities by developing countries 
is practised by the Canadian International 
Development Research Centre (IDRC). The 
IDRC operates in a flexible manner, akin to a 
foundation, with the prime aim of assisting 
the development of organisations that can 
undertake research on problems faced by that 
country. Its intention is to support the 
development of capabilities to overcome 
problems, rather than to attempt directly to 
solve particular problems. This approach has 
proved to be effective and other countries, 
such as Sweden, have adopted similar 
mechanisms of supporting research for 
development. A significant proportion of 
Australia’s development assistance program 
is also devoted to the application of science 
and technology. Among the projects being 
undertaken at present is a long-term program 
to assist the establishment of an Animal 
Husbandry Research Institute near Bogor in 
Indonesia. Another, with ASEAN, is 
concerned with cutting losses from the post- 
harvest handling of foods in South-East Asia. 

The United Nations and its agencies 
operate numerous programs that are intended 
in various ways to assist the application of 
science and technology in developing 
countries. Their scope ranges from a program 
of the U.N. Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organisation (UNESCO) called 
UNISIST to facilitate and promote the 
exchange of scientific and technological 
information, a clearing-house service in 
industrial technological information organised 
by the United Nations Industrial Development 
Organisation (UNIDO) and various programs 
to promote international co-operation in 
specific subject areas, for example UNESCO 
operates basic science programs in micro- 
biology and natural product chemistry. Other 
agencies such as the Food and Agricultural 
Organisation and the World Health Organ- 
isation also operate extensive programs. 

The Commonwealth through the Common- 
wealth Science Council is also active in this 
area. The Commonwealth Science Council 
Operates a number of programs in fields such 
as standards measurement, and science 
communication, that are primarily intended to 
assist the expansion of scientific capabilities 
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by the developing Commonwealth countries. 
Australia is an active contributor to these 
projects. 

The Organisation for Economic Co- 
operation and Development (OECD) is also 
taking an interest in the role of science and 
technology in assisting the developing 
countries, including consideration of research 
that can be conducted by the developed 
countries for the benefit of developing 
countries. The OECD is, for instance, planning 
to hold a workshop to consider this subject in 
depth early next year. 

International non-governmental scientific 
associations such as the International Council 
of Scientific Unions (ICSU) through its 
Committee on Science and Technology for 
Developing Countries (COSTED) are also 
active in promoting co-operation and 
assistance for science in the developing 
world. 

Although, as briefly outlined above, there is 
a vast range of programs and activities at the 
international level intended to support the 
development efforts of the developing world, 
it is questionable whether these are adequate 
or always are the most effective approach. 
The proportion of gross national product 
(GNP) spent on scientific and technological 
research is on average much less in the 
developing countries than in the developed 
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countries. United Nations statistics suggest 
that such research in developing countries is 
typically from 0.1 to 0.2 per cent of GNP, 
while in developed countries it is of the order 
of one or two per cent of GNP. 


United Nations Conference 

It is against this background that the United 
Nations has decided to hold the Conference 
on Science and Technology for Develop- 
ment in 1979 to review national experience in 
applying science and technology and to 
generate a better appreciation of the potential 
contribution of the role of science and tech- 
nology to development. It is expected that the 
Conference will produce a series of recom- 
mendations to national governments and to 
the United Nations system as well as to the 
scientific community aiming at a_ better 
integration of science and technology in 
development. These should form the 
blueprint for efforts in the 1980s to improve 
the application of science and technology in 
the developing countries. 

Australia will play an active role at the 
Conference and Australian preparations for it 
are under way, drawing on the extensive 
experience of the Australian scientific 
community and industry in applying science 
and technology successfully to Australia’s 
own development. 


The Australian Ambassador to 
Indonesia, Mr R. A. Woolcott 
(right), presents an Australian 
Black Angus bull, Te Mania 
Tolerance, to the Indonesian 
Foreign Minister, Mr Adam 
Malik (left), at Halim Airport, 
Jakarta on 22 June. The bull 
was a gift from the Australian 
Prime Minister, the Rt. Hon. 
Malcolm Fraser, to President 
Suharto of Indonesia. Holding 
the bull, which was flown in by 
the RAAF, is Australian Primary 
Industry Department officer, 
Mr lan Davis. 
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THIRD MALAYSIA PLAN 


Malaysia's third five-year 


economic plan: 1976-1980 


Velaysia’s main strategy in the struggle to overcome poverty and disparities 
between the average incomes of its various ethnic groups is a series of five-year 
aconomic plans under the broad heading of the New Economic Policy (NEP). 


The Third Malaysia Plan (TMP), covering 
tre years 1976-80, was presented to the 
Malaysian Parliament in July 1976. The Plan 
ccntinues the New Economic Policy (NEP) 
waich formed the basis of the Second 
Malaysia Plan (SMP) of 1971-75. The NEP has 
two aims for realization by 1990: Firstly, to 
pomote national unity by reducing poverty 
regardless of race. Secondly, the reduction of 
the high correlation that currently exists 
between economic activities and ethnic 
g»oups. 

The Plan indicates that poverty is common 
tc all ethnic groups, but it adds that income 
dstribution problems are exacerbated in 
Malaysia because average income varies 
widely among the various ethnic groups; in 
tamms of per capita income, Malays received 
$ (34 per month in 1975, Indians $M57 and 
Cninese $M68, while of all poor households, 
seventy-four per cent were Malay, seventeen 
per cent Chinese and eight per cent Indian. 

The Malays are predominantly concen- 
trated in small scale agricultural activities. The 
Pan points out that stability could not be 
maintained indefinitely in a situation where a 
Malay farmer coming to town, even with an 
increased income, felt somewhat alienated, 
semewhat of an outsider, simply because he 
Saw so few Malays in the shops, restaurants 
and factories of the town. The TMP therefore 
continues to place top priority on the need to 
improve the position of the poor of all races 
and on giving Malays and other indigenous 
people more opportunities to participate at all 
levels in the modern rural and urban sectors 
of the economy. 


' "he Malaysian unit of currency is the ringgit. It 
uas, until recently, the Malaysian dollar $M, 
$2.8 = $1. 
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Second Plan 

Malaysia's economic performance during 
the SMP was noteworthy. Growth of income 
in real terms averaged 7.5 per cent a year and 
per capita income rose by almost three per 
cent a year to reach $US720 in 1975, one of 
the highest per capita income levels in South- 
East Asia. Developments during this period 
were significantly influenced by world 
economic developments. Malaysia, which 
derives almost a third of its national income 
from the export of rubber, tin, timber, palm oil 
and petroleum, benefited considerably from 
the world commodity boom of 1972-73. With 
income saving and investment well above 
expected levels, the Second Plan targets 
were revised upwards in 1973. 

Agriculture, which accounted for thirty per 
cent of gross domestic product (GDP) in 
1975, grew by almost six per cent a year on 
average between 1970 and 1975. This sector 
is dominated by the production of tree crops, 
especially rubber and palm oil. In 1975, tree 
crops accounted for forty-two per cent of the 
sector's value added. Annual crops, mainly 
rice, contributed twenty-one per cent, forestry 
fourteen per cent, livestock and fishing 
nineteen per cent. The output of rubber, 
reaping the benefit of past replanting and 
new planting programs, rose by three per 
cent a year between 1971 and 1975. Rice out- 
put, benefiting from new irrigation projects, 
rose by a similar amount each year. Timber 
output also rose. But the two most striking 
developments were the dramatic increase in 
the production of palm oil, which grew at an 
average rate of twenty-five per cent a year 
and increased its share of agricultural value 
added to 12.4 per cent in 1975, and the 
dramatic increase that occurred in the price of 
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most agricultural products between 1972 and 
the first half of 1974. Like rubber, palm oil 
production benefited from extensive planting 
programs undertaken in the 1960s. 

The other notable development during the 


SMP periods was the continued rapid 
development of manufacturing activities and 
especially of export-oriented manufacturing 
activities. With rising per capita income and 
tariff protection, modern manufacturing 
activities expanded after 1960. Most of the 
output, however, was sold locally. The major 
new development during the SMP period 
was the growth of export-oriented industries 
of which palm oil processing, wood process- 
ing, electronics, rubber products, textiles, 
clothing, footwear and plastics were import- 
ant. Exports of electronic goods increased 
sharply. These goods were largely produced 
by international companies in free-trade 
zones within which goods could be imported 
duty free provided they were exported after 
processing. Exports of textiles, clothing and 
footwear rose by twenty-two per cent a year 
in real terms between 1971 and 1975 due to 
an increase in the number of textile mills, the 
export promotion efforts of the Government 
and an increase in export consciousness 
among textile producers. Equally important, 
the export oriented manufacturing activities 
were highly labour intensive. Unemployment, 
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Value added in manufacturing 
is targeted to grow by twelve 
per cent a year in the Third 
Malaysian Economic Plan. 
Malaysian girls at work in the 
Matsushita Electric works. 


equal to eight per cent of the labour force in 
1970, remained unchanged during the SMP 
period despite the fact that the labour force 
grew by over three per cent a year. As the 
TMP comments, in terms of employment 
growth, manufacturing was the pace setter. 

The severe and protracted world recession 
which followed the commodity boom 
adversely affected Malaysia's growth per- 
formance in the latter half of 1974 and in 1975. 
Apart from falls in commodity prices, the 
recession was associated with the imposition 
of tight import controls in many countries and 
this action impinged on Malaysia's exports of 
manufactured goods. Employment growth 
slowed in 1975. Nevertheless, despite the 
enormous impact of international develop- 
ments on Malaysia, its financial position 
remained strong. International reserves rose 
each year during the SMP period, an adverse 
movement in the balance of payments in 1974 
and 1975 being offset by substantial private 
and public long term capital inflow. Reserves 
in 1975 were sufficient to cover six months 
imports, the Malaysian dollar remained 
a strong currency and service of external 
public debts amounted to less than four per 
cent of export earnings in 1975. It was in the 
context of a strong economic and financial 
position but uncertain international environ- 
ment that the TMP was drawn up. 
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Third Plan 

The Third Plan revised upwards the target 
growth rate of gross domestic product in real 
terms for the NEP period (1971-90) from 7.1 
to eight per cent a year. Targeted growth 
during the TMP period is 8.5 per cent a year 
and for 1981-90, 8.1 per cent a year. The TMP 
himts that the 1981-90 target may prove to be 
conservative, for it does not embody the 
impact of recent discoveries of oil and natural 
ga in Sabah, Sarawak and peninsular 
Malaysia. 


Sustained strong investment and export 
growth lies behind the TMP targets. Total 
investment is projected to increase by 8.4 per 
cent a year between 1976 and 1980, private 
investment rising by 9.9 per cent a year, 
public investment by 6.2 per cent a year. 
Exports are also targeted to grow by 8.4 per 
cent a year compared with growth at an 
average rate of 5.9 per cent a year during 
1971-75. A key role is attributed to exports of 
manufactures which are expected to increase 
their share of total exports from 19.6 per cent 
in 1975 (eleven per cent in 1970) to thirty- 
eight per cent in 1990. 


While output is expected to grow by 8.5 
per cent a year during 1976-80, the terms of 
trade are expected to move against Malaysia, 
so that the growth of real national income is 
estimated at 7.6 per cent a year. With popula- 
tian growing by 2.7 per cent a year, per capita 
income will grow by almost five per cent a 
vear. Thus the Plan anticipated that there 
weuld be scope for significant growth in per 
capita private consumption (up some 4.3 per 
cent a year between 1976-80) and continued 
strong growth of public consumption (up 9.2 
pe cent a year), a development which would 
pæmit the Government to provide more 
services to the poor. 


The agricultural sector is projected to grow 
by six per cent a year during the TMP, the 
annual growth rates for main crops being 
ruber six per cent, palm oil sixteen per cent, 
padi 3.6 per cent and saw logs 6.7 per cent. 
Sustained strong growth is the result of size- 
able past investments. Nevertheless, the 
share of agriculture in GDP will fall slightly 
over the Plan period. 
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Manufacturing 

Towards achieving the Plan target, sub- 
stantial importance is placed on the continued 
development of manufacturing activities. 
Value added in manufacturing is targeted to 
grow by twelve per cent a year. The Plan 
states that, while a major source of demand 
for manufactures will originate domestically, 
‘the impetus for accelerated expansion will 
come from the growth of external demand for 
Malaysia’s manufactured products. The need 
for productive efficiency and export 
competitiveness cannot be over emphasized 
if recent trends in the growth of Malaysian 
exports are to be sustained. To this end, 
policies with respect to tariff protection and 
other fiscal incentives will be kept under 
review and modified where necessary. This is 
essential if Malaysia is to effectively tap 
export markets being opened up in the 
developed economies under the Generalized 
System of Preferences and the Multilateral 
Trade Negotiations and in the region of the 
Association of South East Asian Nations 
(ASEAN) as current proposals materialize for 
the establishment of industries serving 
regional markets.’ The Plan indicates that the 
relative importance of textiles, chemical 
products and machinery in total manu- 
facturing output will increase over the Plan 
period. 


Construction and service activities are pro- 
jected to grow at rates slightly in excess of 
the projected output growth rate for the TMP 
period. Thus, while holding their relative 
position, these sections are also expected to 
make a major contribution to the fulfilment of 
the plan targets. 


Towards achieving these targets, the Gov- 
ernment continues to rely very heavily on the 
role of private enterprise. Conscious of the 
need to restore confidence in the investment 
climate, the Plan indicates that the Govern- 
ment will continue to take positive measures 
towards developing a constructive working 
partnership with the private sector and that 
the Government is hopeful that the private 
sector will not only use the opportunities 
being opened up for its dynamic involvement 
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but will do so in ways which contribute 
positively to the achievement of the objec- 
tives of the NEP. 

Government investment, which grew by 
17.6 per cent a year during the SMP largely in 
response to the need to counteract severe 
downswings in overall economic activity in 
1972, 1974 and 1975, is projected to grow by 
6.2 per cent a year during 1976-80. The Plan 
notes that public investment could have been 
targeted to grow more strongly but for the 
expansion requirements of the security 
forces. Of the targeted public sector develop- 
ment expenditure during the TMP of $M18.6 
billion, about 25.5 per cent is to be invested in 
agriculture, 9.5 per cent in mining, manu- 
facturing and commerce, 16.6 per cent for 
social development including education, 
health and housing, with education itself 
accounting for nine per cent of total develop- 
ment expenditure, 36.5 per cent for infra- 
structure development, the management of 
the environment and general administration, 
and 11.9 per cent for defence and security. In 
all, about thirty-eight per cent of total public 
sector development expenditure will be 
directly allocated to the task of redressing 
poverty in both the rural and urban areas of 
the country irrespective of race as well as for 
narrowing current economic differentials 
among the major racial groups in the popula- 
tion. The states and regions which have 
experienced the least development so far and 
which contain the most poverty will be given 
the highest priority. Kedah, Perlis, Kelantan, 
Trengganu and Malacca as well as Sabah and 
Sarawak will receive considerably increased 
allocations. 


Major objectives 
In summary, the major objectives of the 
TMP are to: 
(A) reduce the incidence of poverty in the 
rural areas throughout the country among 
padi cultivators, rubber smallholders, coconut 
smallholders, shifting cultivators, fishermen, 
estate workers, residents of New Villages, 
agricultural labourers and the Orang Asli 
(indigenous Malays) by: 
(i) expanding employment opportunities 
through new land development, establish- 
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ment of new growth centres and the 
absorption of excess labour in other 
sectors of the economy; 

(ii) enhancing the productive role of the rural 
poor by increasing their access to land, 
water supplies, credit, markets, extension 
advice and other public facilities including 
electric power; 

(B) reduce the incidence of poverty among 

the urban poor by: 

(i) expanding employment opportunities in 
manufacturing and construction including 
the promotion of small scale industries; 

(ii) improving their real income through the 
provision of low cost housing and other 
public services; 

(C) enhance the quality of life of all Malay- 
sians and in particular the poor through the 
expansion of education, health services, 
family planning facilities and housing; 
(D) increase the share of the Malays and 
other indigenous people in employment in 
mining, manufacturing and construction and 
the share of other Malaysians in agriculture 
and services so that by 1990 employment in 
the various sectors of the economy will reflect 
the racial composition of the country; 
(E) raise the share of the Malays and other 
indigenous people in the ownership of pro- 
ductive wealth including land, fixed assets 
and equity capital. The target is that by 1990, 
they will own at least thirty per cent of equity 
capital with forty per cent being owned by 
other Malaysians; 
(F) foster the development of entrepreneur- 
ship among the Malays and other indigenous 
people so as to effectively contribute towards 
the creation by 1990 of a strong and viable 
commercial and industrial community among 
them; 

(G) encourage and support private invest- 

ment both domestic and foreign; 

(H) promote further use of the country’s 

abundant human and natural resources; and 

(I) develop and expand the social and 

physical infrastructure of the economy to 

effectively support the attainment of the 
above objectives. 


The Plan indicates confidence that Govern- 
ment expenditure can be financed by means 
that ensure that taxation levels are not raised 
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The Malaysian Government 
cortinues to rely heavily on 
priwate enterprise in its 
economic development pro- 
gams. Workers at the Alcan 
Aluminium plant at Petaling 
Jaya in Malaysia. 


to levels that constrain the inducement to 
invest, that domestic borrowing does not 
beeome a source of inflationary finance and 
that the external debt burden will be kept 
witin reasonable limits. Towards this end, 
the Plan places considerable importance on 
sustained private capital inflow and on inflow 
cf official long-term capital from the World 
Baak and Asian Development Bank in 
particular. 


Flexibility 

The extensive revision of the SMP in 1973 
shcws that the Malaysian Government does 
no" regard its Plans as immutable. The con- 
clusion to the TMP bears out this point, for it 
States that the Malaysian economy, heavily 
cependent as it is on world economic activity, 
is yulnerable to change, sometimes major 
change. In this context, the Plan indicates that 
the Government will continue to ensure that 
domestic as well as external economic 
conditions are closely monitored so that 
flexibility is maintained in the execution of 
eccnomic policy to meet changing circum- 
stances. 

-he Plan’s targets were surpassed in many 
resoects in 1976. Real GDP rose 8.5 per cent, 
manufacturing output twenty per cent and 
exports thirty-one per cent; international 
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reserves rose $M1.5m. to reach $N5.43bn., 
the equivalent of seven months’ imports at 
1975 final levels; employment rose 3.5 per 
cent so that unemployment fell slightly to 6.8 
per cent of the labour force: and rice output 
rose five per cent. 

In a large measure, the strong export per- 
formance was due to a sharp recovery in the 
price of Malaysia’s major exports, rubber, 
palm oil and tin, combined with a jump in the 
volume of rubber and especially palm oil 
exported. The terms of trade improved 
thirteen per cent in 1976 after deteriorating by 
nineteen per cent in 1975, 

The prospect for 1977 is that real GDP will 
rise nine per cent and inflation will be kept to 
five per cent. The main problems that have 
emerged centre on a shortfall of private sector 
investment in relation to the TMP target. Part 
of the explanation for this shortfall may lie in 
the slow, hesitant recovery of the Crganisa- 
tion for Economic Co-operation and Develop- 
ment (OECD) countries which comprise the 
principal markets for the manufactured 
exports Malaysia is fostering. The strength of 
the commodity sector has, nevertheless, 
ensured that the Plan targets are reasonable. 
Some of the longer term NEP targets suchas 
the attempt to raise Malay ownership of 
equity capital to thirty per cent by 1890, may 
be more difficult. 
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OECD: 1977 Ministerial Council Meeting 


The recent 1977 Ministerial Meeting of the Council of the Organisation for Economic Co- 
operation and Development (OECD) confirmed the medium-term strategy for sustained 
economic expansion adopted in 1976, endorsed a declaration on relations with developing 


countries and renewed the OECD trade pledge. 


Australia chaired the Ministerial Meeting, in 
Paris on 23-24 June, for the first time since 
joining the OECD in 1971. The Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, the Hon. Andrew Peacock, 
was Chairman on the first day and the Aus- 
tralian Treasurer, Mr P. R. Lynch, was chair- 
man on the second day. 


The declaration on developing countries 
reaffirmed the importance of closer collabora- 
tion and co-ordination within the OECD to 
assist members to prepare for specific dis- 
cussions with developing countries in various 
international forums. Ministers also agreed 
that efforts needed to be made by both 
developed and developing countries to 
build a more equitable and stable inter- 
national economic system, which would help 
create a better living standard for all people. It 
was also stated that all countries would 
benefit from a return to full health of the inter- 
national economy and from an increasing 
participation by developing countries in the 
benefits of an improved and expanding world 
economy. Ministers stressed the need to 
pursue the on-going dialogue with develop- 
ing countries towards improved and more 
effective development co-operation policies. 
Ministers ‘reaffirmed their intention’ to 
‘increase effectively and substantially their 
official development assistance and to 
achieve an improved balance of their efforts 
in this regard’. Most importantly, they agreed 
to direct a ‘progressively larger share’ of 
their aid to programs to meet basic human 
needs. 

Mr Peacock, in his speech at the meeting 
(printed following this article), emphasised 
the need for OECD members to recognise the 
differentiation between the needs of various 
developing countries and the importance 
of identifying the main areas of basic 
human needs. Mr Peacock also urged that 
constructive effort should now be channelled 
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to formulating an international development 
strategy for the 1980s, ‘founded upon a 
genuine compact’ with developing countries. 

On the second day of the meeting, minis- 
ters discussed energy, trade, commodities 
and economic growth policies. 

On energy, ministers recognised ‘that an 
imbalance between world energy supply and 
demand, which could occur as early as the 
1980s, would have severe economic, social 
and political repercussions in OECD countries 
and throughout the world’, and ‘expressed 
their determination to avoid that situation by 
stronger action to conserve energy and 
develop alternative sources of energy and by 
including sound energy policies in their 
overall economic policy.’ 

In the trade field, ministers recognised the 
seriousness of growing protectionist 
pressures within member countries, the 
relative divergencies in member countries’ 
economic situations, and the exceptional 
difficulties in certain production sectors. In 
renewing for a further year the 1974 Trade 
Declaration (pledging to avoid restrictive 
unilateral trade and current account measures 
and the artificial stimulation of exports) 
ministers reaffirmed the importance of main- 
taining ‘an open and multilateral trading 
system’ as a basic element in the overall 
approach to the economic problems with 
which member countries were confronted. 

In the area of economic policy, ministers 
reaffirmed the medium-term strategy for 
sustained economic expansion, aiming at a 
progressive return to full employment and 
price stability, which was adopted at the 1976 
Ministerial Meeting. The basis of the strategy 
is that the steady economic growth needed to 
restore full employment and satisfy rising 
economic and social aspirations will not prove 
sustainable unless member countries make 
further progress towards eradicating inflation. 
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Ministers examined the progress made in 
implementing the strategy and reviewed 
prespects for the next year. While recognising 
tnat serious problems persisted and that the 
success of the strategy in member countries 
had been somewhat uneven, ministers 
welcomed the fact that some member gov- 
ermments had committed themselves to 
economic growth targets during 1977 and 
some others to stabilisation policies which 
were intended to provide a basis for sustained 
non-inflationary growth world-wide. 


Ministers agreed that the achievement of 
the objectives of the strategy would be 
promoted by a somewhat faster rate of 
expansion in the OECD area as a whole in 
1978 than seems likely to be achieved in 1977. 
It was agreed that an expansion rate of about 
five per cent in real gross national product 
(GNP) in 1978 should enable real progress to 
be made in reducing unemployment and 
helping to stimulate the productive invest- 
ment needed to provide jobs for the 
unemployed, and should also be compatible 
wit a further reduction in the rate of inflation. 


In regard to inflation, ministers agreed that 
determined action would be required to slow 
down the price-wage spiral and that some 
countries would need to pursue or reinforce 
vigorous stabilisation policies. To promote 
better payments equilibrium, it was 
agreed that member countries in a 
weak, external position should hold the 


growth of domestic demand to a rate com- ` 


patible with reducing inflation, and also follow 
policies to improve their competitive position, 
so as to attain a sustainable current account 
position. Member countries in a strong 
external position should provide for a sus- 
taimed expansion of domestic demand com- 
patible with further reduction of inflation: in 
thts context they would be ready to see a 
weakening in their current account position 
and an appreciation of their currencies in 
response to underlying market forces. 


Mr Lynch pointed out in his speech that 
mast member countries with persistent high 
inflation rates, including Australia, were not as 
able to adopt expansionary policies as low 
inflation countries, particularly those in strong 
external positions. 
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OECD MINISTERIAL MEETING 


OECD MINISTERIAL MEETING: OPENING 
STATEMENT BY THE CHAIRMAN, THE 
HON. ANDREW PEACOCK 


Following is the statement by the Australian 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. Andrew 
Peacock, at the OECD Ministerial Council 
Meeting in Paris on 23 June 1977: 


The last few years have been the years of 
the ‘north-south dialogue’. The sharp 
dichotomy implied by this phrase — the 
simple division of the world into two groups 
of countries, the developed and the develop- 
ing — was probably necessary and salutary in 
dramatising a set of crucial issues, and 
dissipating complacency about questions 
which required urgent attention. These 
particular purposes have, in our view, now 
been achieved. | suggest that we have now 
reached a stage where we must be careful not 
to become prisoners of our own terminology, 
by allowing it to obscure the complexity of 
the reality confronting us. Having recently rid 
ourselves of an over-simple bi-polar strategic 
model of the world, we must not fal! into the 
error of adopting an over-simple_ bi-polar 
economic one. 

If we are to take matters further, we now 
need a more differentiated, complex con- 
ceptual framework which makes finer dis- 
tinctions and recognises more categories and 
sub-categories. And if our response is to be 
effective and rational, we must be as flexible 
and inventive as this organisation has been in 
the past in devising policies and techniques 
which reflect this complexity. This need is 
implicit, in my view, in the Secretary- 
General's submission, and the annex to it, 
both of which draw attention to the diversity 
within the developing world. In particular, his 
submission rightly stresses the importance of 
the emergence of a significant group of what 
he terms ‘middle income’ countries, one 
which is likely to grow and which faces, and 
presents, special problems. 

For Australia, these countries are of par- 
ticular interest, since most of our neighbours 
are candidates for membership of this 
category, and some are already members of 
it. It tS a category which is particularly 
important, both in terms of its own potential 
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and in terms of the evidence it provides of the 
scope for transformation within the present 
system. It is important that the impressive 
efforts of these countries should be recognis- 
ed and supported by us, that the reasons for 
their success be clearly understood, and that 
the problems which accompany their evolu- 
tion should receive sympathetic considera- 
tion. 


| am particularly pleased that the Secretary- 
General's submission suggests that we 
consider the desirability of associating these 
countries with the work of the OECD for some 
purposes. | believe that this kind of flexibility 
is extremely appropriate to the situation we 
face. The point is not, of course, that we 
should focus on these middle income 
countries to the exclusion of others — rather, 
that we should recognise diversity and, if | 
may use an Australian phrase, adopt 
appropriate horses for courses. 

Another area in which we will need to 
adopt differentiated policies to deal with 
diverse circumstances is in the field of de- 
velopment co-operation. We need to accept 
that for some countries the prospects for 
significant growth and transformation in the 
foreseeable future are slim. It is intolerable in 
the meantime for their peoples’ basic human 
needs — for food, shelter, education and 
health — to go unsatisfied. The need is as 
real and urgent for the poorest sections of the 
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The Australian Foreign Minis- 
ter, the Hon. Andrew Peacock 


(left), with the Australian 
Treasurer, Mr P. R. Lynch 
(right), and the Secretary- 


General of the OECD, Mr E. 
van Lennep, at the OECD 
Ministerial Council Meeting in 
Paris in June. 


population even in comparatively well-off 
developing countries. Obviously there is 
scope for more emphasis on trade in the 
general development effort, but slogans like 
‘trade not aid’ obscure the real problem — 
which is not whether or not to give aid, but to 
devise procedures to ensure that it reaches 
those who are most in need of it and that it is 
used effectively to improve their lot. 

Earlier this month | attended the final 
stages of the Conference for International 
Economic Co-operation (CIEC) in this city. | 
am pleased to say that | am now almost fully 
recovered from the last gruelling sessions. 
Some disappointment has of course been 
expressed at the outcome of CIEC, but in 
many ways it was a valuable experience for 
the participants, one which contains | think, 
some important lessons. It did establish that 
sustained, rational and constructive dis- 
cussion between developing and developed 
countries is possible — and this was by no 
means obvious back in 1975. It did increase 
the awareness of the complexity of the issues 
under discussion and force a sustained 
examination of them by participants. The 
dialogue has now become more technical and 
less ideological. 

Important advances towards agreement 
were made in some areas — a number of 
which have been touched upon today, 
notably in regard to commodities, a field of 
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particular interest to Australia, It is unfortun- 
a® that these did not include the crucial issue 
o energy, and the failure to agree on the need 
f@ an on-going forum for discussion on 
emergy questions is the most disappointing 
Outcome of the conference — though even 
o3 this it is important to note the degree of 
smpport it received within the Nineteen. 

| think there are two important lessons for 
us to learn from the CIEC. First, while the 
developed countries did learn a lot during the 
course of it about the need to prepare and co- 
odinate their positions, much more needs to 
be done in this respect. If we are not to be 
reduced to responding to pressures in an 
improvising way and to working out last 
minute compromises between our individual 
positions, much more discussion and co- 
Oedination must take place amongst our- 
selves. Secondly, as | said at the CIEC Minis- 
terial Meeting, | believe that great care must 
b= taken concerning the criteria of success 
and failure that we adopt on these occasions. 
Itis very easy to create a mood of pessimism 
and frustration by defining success in ways 
which make it virtually unattainable, and 
failure virtually unavoidable. If CIEC was 
expected to produce  once-and-for-all 
solutions it was a failure; if it was seen as an 
early step in a continuing process it was a 
rmoderate success, on the basis of which 
farther progress can be made. 
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Later this year we are to embark upon 
another important step in this continuing 
process. | refer to the task of drafting an inter- 
national development strategy for the 
eighties. The lessons of CIEC will be relevant 
to that effort. 

As we chart our course for the next decade, 
we shall be searching for answers to ques- 
tions of enormous import. We will do so with 
more sophisticated techniques than we have 
ever had at our command. Their projections 
will repay close study. Whilst | do not for one 
moment under-estimate the difficulties in 
arriving at an agreed course, it is a common 
place observation that, eventually, solutions 
will neither be firmly based nor achievable 
unless they are founded upon a genuine 
compact with developing countries for the 
growth of all. 

One last thought: interdependence has 
emerged as a key concept of the seventies. 
We are all interdependent now. We must be 
careful that the concept does not degenerate 
into a cliche, that it does not become merely 
the rationale for the proliferation of inter- 
national institutions. Progress will depend 
much more on commitment and on will than 
on institutional frameworks, and as the 
countries which deploy most of the economic 
resources of the world, our commitment and 
will must be crucial elements in the situation 
we face. 


Prime Minister’s visit to Washington 


Following his attendance at the Commonwealth Heads of Government Meeting and visits to a 
mimber of European countries, the Prime Minister, the Rt. Hon. Malcolm Fraser, visited 
Washington from 21 to 23 June for talks with President Carter and leading members of the 
Administration and Congress. In New York, on 23 June, the Prime Minister addressed a 
raeeting of business leaders at the Brook Club. The Prime Minister was accompanied by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. Andrew Peacock, for part of his program in Washington. 


While in Washington, and in addition to his 
talks with the President, Mr Fraser met the 
\ice-President, Mr Mondale, the Defence 
Secretary, Mr Harold Brown, the Energy 
Fdviser, Dr James Schlesinger, the Secretary 
Gf State, Mr Cyrus Vance, the National Sec- 
urity Adviser, Mr Zbigniew Brzezinski, the 
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Treasury Secretary, Mr Michael Blumenthal, 
the CIA Director, Mr Stansfield Turner, the 
Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board, Dr 
Arthur Burns, the Director of the Office of 
Management and Budget, Mr Bert Lance, and 
other key figures in the Administration. The 
Prime Minister also held a working breakfast 
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with congressional leaders, including 
Senators Jackson, Glenn, Percy, Heinz and 
Chafee and Representatives Wolff and Foley. 
Senator Glenn and Representative Wolff are 
chairmen of the Senate and House foreign 
policy sub-committees with jurisdiction over 
the Asia-Pacific areas. 

The visit provided the first opportunity for a 
personal meeting between the Prime Minister 
and President Carter, and afforded also the 
Opportunity for a substantive exchange of 
views on a wide range of subjects. At a news 
conference in Washington on 22 June, in ref- 
erence to the discussions, the Prime Minister 
said: 

/ believe that personal communications have 
been established between the President and 
myself which will certainly stand Australia 
and, | believe, both our countries in good 
stead. There has been a very forthright invita- 
tion to communicate on a personal basis with 
the President if ever there are matters that I 
believe are in Australia’s interest or in our joint 
interest which should require it. In addition 
there has been a very ready request for Aus- 
tralian views on matters (which relate to) our 
own part of the world, matters that affect the 


Western Pacific and South-East Asia, in a way 
that | think might not have always been the 
case. That, again, | take as a new element in 
the relationship between the United States 
and Australia. The President has on a number 
of occasions stressed the common values 
shared by democracies and the need for 
democracies to consult and it is very plain 
from the conversations that | have had with 
him that he intends to fulfil that in the truest 
sense. On many of the matters there is a 
similarity of views — similarity of concerns 
over economic problems confronting the 
world and over the questions of the rights of 
individuals. 

In welcoming the Prime Minister to Wash- 
ington, the President referred to the common- 
ality of background between the United 
States and Australia, to our strong treaty ties 
and to both countries’ commitment to 
democratic processes. These ties had, the 
President said, strengthened both countries’ 
resolve to communicate and consult. He 
referred, in particular, to Australia’s efforts to 
prevent nuclear proliferation, and to the 
leadership which Australia had provided in 
this area of policy. 


Australian Prime Minister’s address to 


the nation 


Following is the address by the Australian Prime Minister, the Rt. Hon. Malcolm Fraser, 
to the nation on 3 July 1977 on his return after discussions in the United Kingdom, 


Europe and the United States: 

lt was good to return to Australia last 
Tuesday after discussions in the United 
Kingdom, Europe and in the United States. | 
would like to take a few moments to touch on 
three aspects: the Commonwealth Heads of 
Government Meeting in London, relations 
between the United States and Australia, 
relations between the European Economic 
Community and Australia, and their impor- 
tance to us. 

At the Commonwealth Conference there 
was a valuable opportunity to meet and get to 
know the leaders of about a quarter of the 
world’s population. The discussions there 
centred to a large extent on the problems of 
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developing countries, which is not surprising 
because about 900 million of the world’s 
people have incomes of $75 or less a year. 
Australia committed herself to a substantial 
increase in food aid, but however important 
aid might be, fairer and more equitable inter- 
national trade is likely in the longer term to be 
much more helpful. 

Many developing countries depend upon 
one or two commodities — such as sugar — 
for their overseas income. In recent years the 
prices of commodities have varied very 
widely. Commodity prices have tended to fall 
in relation to other goods, making it hard for 
developing countries to pursue their own de- 
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velopment plans in a reasonable way. If we 
cannot achieve better trading arrangements 
amd more stable prices at reasonable levels 
far the developing countries, there is going to 
be a great deal of disillusionment. 

Australia has extensive experience to offer 
in this area. We have participated in inter- 
national agreements for sugar and for wheat 
in the past, and | therefore suggest that a 
technical working group should be establish- 
ed to work out what progress can be made 
within a reasonable time frame. The Con- 
ference accepted that suggestion, and such a 
working group will be set up. 

At the Commonwealth Conference, much 
time was also spent discussing the problems 
of Southern Africa. Apartheid is a pernicious 
and evil doctrine which has long been 
condemned from Australia. Sir Robert 
Menzies condemned apartheid as early as 
1361, indicating that in his view it was a policy 
that would end in the most frightful disaster. 
The problems of Zimbabwe — Rhodesia — 
are very real and they are urgent. The British 
Prime Minister indicated that it was his Gov- 
ernment’s objective to have Zimbabwe 
seated as an independent state at the next 
Commonwealth Conference in 1979. 

The United States is lending its support to 
the United Kingdom's efforts. | believe that 
there is now greater hope that a negotiated 
solution will be reached in relation to this very 
difficult problem. | also think time is running 
out for those who want a negotiated settle- 
ment — a peaceful settlement. The longer a 
settlement is delayed, the more people will 
ceme to believe that the only solution will be 
through some violent means that would leave 
sears on the face of Africa, scars between 
countries, that we could well do without. 

For Australia, | spoke with a clear voice on 
these issues, supporting the efforts of the 
United Kingdom and of the United States, 
because it is important that countries such as 
Australia speak plainly about these issues. It 
is important that those supporting the white 
minority government in Rhodesia, in 
Zimbabwe, know that they have no inter- 
national support. If they know they have no 
international support, there will be a great 
likelihood of achieving a peaceful, negotiated 
solution. 
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It was also important for the Common- 
wealth Conference to condemn what is 
happening in Uganda, and President Amin’s 
regime was overwhelmingly condemned by 
the Conference. | believe everyone recog- 
nised that it would have been one sided to 
take the attitudes that were taken in relation 
to Rhodesia, to Zimbabwe, while remaining 
silent in relation to Uganda. But the Common- 
wealth did speak, in forthright terms, and in 
strong terms. Thus the Commonwealth's own 
reputation as an organisation with concern for 
human decency was enhanced. It expressed 
its views fairly and fearlessly. 

in the United States, | emphasised the im- 
portance that Australia attaches to making 
progress on the issues of race in Southern 
Africa. | also emphasised the importance of 
the grave economic issues affecting the 
developing world. Beyond that, with Presi- 
dent Carter and other officers of his 
administration, there were very full dis- 
cussions on the political and strategic matters 
affecting the Western Pacific, South-East 
Asia and the Indian Ocean. Concerning the 
Indian Ocean, | found an identity of interest 
on the need to stabilise the situation. Our 
views are being taken into account very fully 
in the consultations now going on between 
the USSR and the United States and our 
views will be fully taken into account before 
any eventual agreement. 

President Carter is in many ways initiating a 
new and exciting era in international politics. 
For too long in the past democracies have 
been on the defensive. They have been 
reactive to events, on the defensive in relation 
to material matters and in relation to ideas. Of 
all the political philosophies, demacracy 
ought not to be on the defensive because the 
very idea of a free people uniting together in 
government is the most noble experiment in 
government that the world has seen. But it is 
necessary for democratic leaders to proclaim 
the value and virtues of democracies. 

President Carter understands this, and he 
expresses it very well indeed. What he is 
doing in relation to human rights, non- 
proliferation and United States-USSR_ re- 
lations, demonstrates very real concern for 
matters of importance. 


It is important from Australia’s point’ of 
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view that President Carter himself, and his 
administrators, want to hear our views on 
matters of common concern before policies 
are decided. | know very well that if a matter 
is important enough there is immediate 
access to the White House in matters that 
affect Australia’s national interest. 

Now | would like to talk for a moment 
about our relations with the European 
Economic Community — a group of 260 
million people, perhaps the wealthiest, the 
most scientific and technologically advanced 
group that the world has seen, and certainly a 
very powerful trading group. The European 
Community has had a reputation for being in 
favour of low levels of protection, almost for 
being free traders. They have had that reputa- 
tion despite the fact that in agriculture their 
policies of protection have made it almost 
impossible for products from countries like 
Australia to be sold in Europe. We have lost 
many markets because of their agricultural 
policies of high protection. They have not 
only done that, but have also subsidised their 
surplus products for sale on other markets, 
thus disrupting the traditional markets of 
Australia and other countries. While these 
policies applied only to agricultural produce, 
they seemed to be able to get away with this, 
and still have their reputation for favouring 
low levels of protection. 

Recently we have seen a very disturbing 
development with these policies of high 
levels of protection being applied to manu- 
factured goods from Japan, or to Australian 
steel. | was very surprised to learn in Europe 
that they regarded Australia as an unfair 
competitor in steel, and that they wanted us 
voluntarily to restrict exports to Europe. Their 
definition of unfair competition seems to be 
competition which harms European industry. 
If this is allowed to continue, it is going to 
have very serious consequences for inter- 
national trade. 

Our manufacturing industry has a base mar- 
ket of about fourteen million people compared 
to Europe’s 260 million people, and that is 
why, in many instances, we do need higher 
levels of protection than does Europe. But 
even when our industries are harmed by inter- 
national trade, we have still allowed access to 
our markets, and market penetration has 
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often increased despite some damage to 
Australian industries. If we acted as Europe 
acted in those circumstances, we would say 
imports must cease entirely. But we have not 
done this. 

We have taken a responsible course. These 
are serious matters and there are going to be 
discussions in coming months between the 
European Community and Australia, and 
between France, Germany and the United 
Kingdom and Australia. At these discussions 
the totality of our commercial and trading 
relations will be discussed, and | would hope 
that we would reach some solution for these 
very difficult and important problems. 

In Europe | found that the main matter they 
wished to discuss with me was uranium. 
They look upon Australia as a potential 
reliable supplier of energy for the homes, for 
the factories of Europe, so that their people 
can be employed, and so that their standard 
of life can be maintained. We sometimes 
forget that Europe is short of energy and 
desperately wants secure and reliable 
supplies, not for a few months, but for years 
ahead. 

| made it plain that my Government has yet 
to make a decision whether or not uranium 
exports will be allowed, but it is a very 
important matter from their point of view as 
well as from ours. | make the point now, as | 
made it to them, that if Europeans want 
stability of access to supplies of energy, to 
supplies of uranium, it is reasonable enough 
for us to seek to have that principle of stability 
applied to access to their markets. 

Stability is a principle that cannot just apply 
to one part of trade between nations. It ought 
to apply to supplies of raw materials and to 
access to markets, and | believe that Euro- 
peans are coming to understand that. There- 
fore, | hope very much that the discussions 
that we will be having will lead to the accept- 
ance on both sides of some sensible 
principles which will lead to a better and a 
more reliable trading relationship. 

The discussions overseas were timely. 
They will have made it possible for Australia 
to contribute more effectively to international 
peace; to advance sensible trading relations: 
and at the same time to advance Australia’s 
Own national interest. 
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United Nations peacekeeping 


The Security Council has recently renewed the mandates of the U.N. Disengagement Force 
(Middle East) and the U.N. Force in Cyprus. The mandate of the U.N. Emergency Force (Middle 
East), the third of the current ‘force level’ United Nations peacekeeping operations, is subject 


to renewal in October 1977. 


United Nations peacekeeping over a period 
of thirty years encompasses the United 


Nations Commission’ of Investigation 
(Balkans) and the United Nations 
Special Committee on the Balkans 


(UNSCOB) between 1947 and 1951; the 
Security Council Committee of Good Offices 
and the United Nations Commission for Indo- 
nesia, also between 1947 and 1951; the 
United Nations Truce Supervision Organ- 
isation (UNTSO, 1948-); the United Nations 
Military Observer Group in India and Pakistan 
(UNMOGIP, 1948-): the United Nations forces 
in Korea (1950-53); the United Nations India- 
Pakistan Observation Mission (UNIPOM, 
1965-66); the United Nations Observer Group 
in Lebanon (UNOGIL, 1958); the United 
Nations Force in the Congo (ONUC, 1960-64): 
the United Nations military observers and 
Security Force (UNSF) in West Irian (prior to 
and in support of the United Nations 
Temporary Executive Authority, 1962-63); the 
United Nations Yemen Observation Mission 
(UNYOM, 1963-64): the first United Nations 
Emergency Force (UNEF I, 1956-67): the 
United Nations Force in Cyprus (UNFICYP, 
1964-); the second United Nations Emergency 


Force (UNEF Il, 1973-); and the United 
Nations Disengagement Observer Force 
(UNDOF, 1974-). 

UNEF |, UNSF in West Irian, and 


UNSCOB were established by the United 
Nations General Assembly while all others 
were established by the Security Council. 
Many of the debates have been contentious 
and there has been opposition to all peace- 
keeping resolutions. The most recently estab- 
lished forces, UNEF Il and UNDOF, were the 
product of agreement encompassing the 
countries immediately involved (Israel, Egypt 
and Syria), and also the United States and the 
USSR. €hina did not take part in the voting 
on the enabling resolutions. 

Although all may be broadly grouped under 
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the general heading of ‘peacekeeping’, no 
two operations have been the same. There 
have been short-term, small-scale 
investigating (e.g. UNSCOB), disengagement 
observation (e.g. UNYOM), reporting (e.g. 
UNOGIL) and administration-supporting (e.g. 
UNSF in West Irian) groups; long term 
armistice or cease-fire observation teams (e.g. 
UNTSO, UNMOGIP); force level cease-fire 
observation opérations (e.g. UNEF |); force 
level disengagement zone operations (e.g. 
UNEF II and UNDOF); complex civil order 
tasks (e.g. the vast ONUC operation and also 
UNFICYP); and the enforcement action in 
Korea. This article deals with the current 
Operations in the Middle East, Cyprus and 
Kashmir. 


The Middle East 

In the Middle East there are currently three 
United Nations peacekeeping operations, co- 
ordinated by the Chief Co-ordinator of United 
Nations Peacekeeping Missions in the Middle 
East: 

UNTSO: On 23 April 1948 the Security 
Council established a Truce Commission for 
Palestine which, under Security Council 
Resolution 50 of 29 May 1948, was to be pro- 
vided with ‘a sufficient number of military 
observers’ — these came to be known as the 
United Nations Truce Supervision Organ- 
isation (UNTSO). The Security Council 
decided on 11 August 1949 (Resolution 
73) that UNTSO should be of a continuing 
nature to observe and maintain the ceasefire 
and ‘to assist the parties to the (1949) Armis- 
tice Agreements in the supervision of the 
application and observance of the terms of 
those Agreements’. UNTSO officers were to 
act as Chairmen of the Mixed Armistice 
Commissions set up under the terms of the 
Armistice Agreements (Israel-Egypt, Israel- 
Jordan, Israel-Syria and _ Israel-Lebanon). 
These Commissions were to become largely 
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defunct during the 1950s and the 1960s but 
UNTSO observer activities have continued, 
often (as in 1967 and 1973) in very difficult 
circumstances. 

Seventeen countries supply military 
observers to UNTSO. Most of the observers 
are now attached either to UNEF or to 
UNDOF. UNTSO teams are also active along 
the Lebanese side of the Lebanon-lisrael 
Armistice Demarcation Line. The UNTSO 
mandate is not subject to periodic review. 

UNEF | and UNEF Il: In November 1956 
(‘the Suez war’) a Special Session of the 
General Assembly was called after action in 
the Security Council had been vetoed by 
France and Britain. By Resolution 998 the 
Assembly asked the Secretary-General to 
submit a plan for the establishment of ‘an 
emergency international United Nations force 
to secure and supervise the cessation of 
hostilities’ — UNEF |. After the withdrawal 
from the Suez Zone of the British and French 
forces in December 1956, and the Israeli 
forces by early 1957, UNEF | moved from 
Canal Zone buffer activities to peacekeeping 
operations in the Gaza Strip, and also along 
the Israel-Egypt Armistice Demarcation Line 
and at Sharm El Sheikh (at the southern tip of 
the Sinai peninsula). The main contributors 
were Canada, Brazil, India, Indonesia, Yugo- 
slavia, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Finland 
and Colombia. The size of the force varied 
from 6073 to 3378. It was withdrawn in May 
1967 at the request of President Nasser just 
before the commencement of hostilities in the 
Middle East (‘the six-day war’). 


A second UNEF was established by the 
Security Council in October 1973 following 
the fourth round of Middle East hostilities. 
(There was no UNEF between 1967 and 
1973.) The task of UNEF now is to supervise 
and observe the ceasefire and the Egypt- 
Israel disengagement and forces limitation 
agreements. At present UNEF occupies a 
buffer zone between the Egyptian and Israeli 
forces east of the Suez Canal. Its terms of 
reference are spelled out in the Protocol to the 
September 1975 Agreement between Egypt 
and Israel. 

Ten countries contributed forces to UNEF 
in 1973-74. In October 1976, six countries 
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were contributing a total of 4050 troops. 
Canada and Poland, providing logistic 
support, had the largest contingents (about 
800 each) and Finland, Ghana, Indonesia and 
Sweden provided between 400 and 500 each. 
There is also an UNTSO component of 124 
including military personnel from the USSR 
and the United States serving together for 
the first time in United Nations peacekeeping 
forces. The UNEF mandate is subject to 
twelve monthly review: the most recent was 
on 22 October 1976. 

UNDOF: UNDOF was established by the 
Security Council on 31 May 1974 following 
the disengagement and forces limitation 
agreement between Israel and Syria. It 
occupies a disengagement zone in the Golan 
Heights area. Its terms of reference are very 
specific. Indeed UNEF and UNDOF have the 
clearest terms of reference — agreed more- 
over by the disputing parties — of any past or 
present United Nations peacekeeping opera- 
tion. 

At present the UNDOF force stands at 1248 
(Austria 522, Iran 388, Canada 164, Poland 
88), including eighty-six military observers 
from UNTSO. The UNDOF mandate is 
subject to six monthly review: the most 
recent was on 31 May 1977. 


Cyprus 

UNFICYP: The United Nations Force in 
Cyprus was established by Security Council 
Resolution 186 on 4 March 1964. Its mandate 
authorises it ‘to use its best efforts to prevent 
a recurrence of fighting and, as necessary, to 
contribute to the maintenance and restoration 
of law and order and a return to normal 
conditions’. 

The Force comprises military and police 


elements. Seven countries — United 
Kingdom, Ireland, © Sweden, Finland, 
Denmark, Canada and Austria — now 


contribute to the 2730 strong military contin- 
gent whose prime function is to supervise the 
ceasefire lines. It is fully occupied at all times, 
but its most busy and hazardous period was 
during the fighting of July 1974 when 
UNFICYP played an important mediating role. 

The police element of UNFICYP is made up 
of sixty-eight police from Austria, Sweden 
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and Australia. Its role is to police the buffer 
zone between the two ceasefire lines and to 
liaise with Greek-Cypriot and Turkish-Cypriot 
police on both sides of the line which runs 
east-west across Cyprus and through Nicosia. 

The Security Council on 15 June 1977 
extended the mandate of UNFICYP for a 
further six months. 


Kashmir 

UNMOGIP ranks with UNTSO as the 
longest established U.N. ceasefire observa- 
tion missions. From 1948 the U.N. Commis- 
sion on India and Pakistan (UNCIP) had been 
working towards the restoration of peace. 
UNCIP helped bring about the Karachi Agree- 
ment in 1949 which established an 800 km 
ceasefire line for Jammu and Kashmir. Military 
observers were attached to UNCIP after the 
signing of the Karachi Agreement and these 
came to be known as UNMOGIP whose task, 
as confirmed in Security Council resolutions 
adopted in 1951, was to ‘continue to super- 
vise the (1949) ceasefire’. The UNMOGIP 
Operation was supplemented in 1965-66 by 
the creation of UNIPOM under which U.N. 
observers were stationed along parts of the 
India-Pakistan border while UNMOGIP 
continued its operation in the Kashmir zone. 
UNMOGIP’s mandate and general terms of 
reference were unaffected by UNIPOM. The 
mandate is not subject to periodic review. 

An Australian, Major-General Nimmo, 
commanded UNMOGIP from its inception 
until his death in 1965. 


Australia’s contribution 

Australia has been involved in United 
Nations peacekeeping operations from their 
beginning and Australian personnel are 
serving with all current operations. Australian 
military observers served with the United 
Nations group in Indonesia between 1947 and 
1951, Australian observers assisted in the 
United Nations operation in the Balkans and 
Australian observers have been attached to 
UNMOGIP since 1950. Australian forces 
served in Korea with the United Nations 
forces, this being the only enforcement action 
ever carried out under United Nations 
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auspices. In the post Armistice (1953) period 
Australia has been involved in the operations 
of the United Nations Command in Korea. 
(On Korea see AFAR — September 1976.) 

Australia did not contribute forces to UNEF 
| or to the complicated Congo operation 
but made financial contributions to these 
through the United Nations regular budget 
(some governments, notably the USSR and 
France, refused to make such contributions). 
However, Australians serving with UNTSO 
(since 1956) were associated with aspects of 
the work of UNEF | and at least one Australian 
from UNTSO served at the United Nations 
headquarters in the Congo. A small number 
of Australian observers from UNTSO served 
in the Yemen operation. There were no 
Australians involved in UNOGIL or in the 
United Nations Security Force in West Irian. 

Australia currently contributes annually 
about $US1.4 million towards the cost of 
UNEF and UNDOF (all United Nations 
members contribute according to an agreed 
scale of assessments). A Royal Australian Air 
Force (RAAF) helicopter contingent with 
forty-four personnel has been serving with 
UNEF II since July 1976. Six Australian Army 
officers are currently serving among the total 
of 298 military observers in UNTSO (some 
Australian observers are thus associated with 
the operation of the current UNEF Il and 
UNDOF) and a similar number of Australians 
are observers in UNMOGIP. An RAAF 
Caribou aircraft and crew has been assisting 
the UNMOGIP operation in Kashmir since 
April 1975. Some of the costs borne by 
Australia in providing the UNMOGIP Caribou 
group and the UNEF helicopter contingent are 
not reimbursed by the United Nations. 

Australia is also spending about $400 000 a 
year in support of the United Nations Force in 
Cyprus. This includes the provision of a 
contingent of sixteen police officers. Australia 
has made financial contributions to UNFICYP, 
which is financed by voluntary contribution, 
since its inception in 1964. 

UNTSO and UNMOGIP are financed 
through the regular United Nations budget, 
but costs associated with the provision of 
observers are met by contributing govern- 
ments. 
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Micronesia moves toward self-government 


The United States has foreshadowed early movement towards self-government in the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands in consultations in Honolulu with Micronesian representatives 
and in reports to a United Nations Trusteeship Council meeting in New York. 


Micronesia — the Mariana, Marshall and 
Caroline Islands — is administered by the 
United States as a United Nations Trust 
Territory. The Northern Mariana Islands have 
been administered separately since 1 April 
1976. This separation, for administrative pur- 
poses, was the first step in the implementa- 
tion of the Northern Marianas Commonwealth 
Covenant by which the people of the 
Northern Marianas chose Commonwealth 
status with the United States in a referendum 
on 15 June 1975. A constitution for the 
Northern Marianas is now being finalised. 

Negotiations about the future status of the 
six administrative districts which constitute 
the rest of the Trust Territory have made little 
progress in recent years. However, in 
informal talks in Honolulu in May between 
United States officials and Micronesian rep- 
resentatives, the United States made it clear 
that it attached importance to an early resolu- 
tion of questions about future status and the 
relationship between the districts. President 
Carter has set 1981 as a target date for ending 
the trusteeship, and urged that formal 
negotiations be renewed promptly. (The 
Honolulu meeting agreed on the commence- 
ment of formal talks in the near future.) 


No attempt will be made by the United 
States to predetermine the outcome of the 
negotiations, and the clear wish of the 
Micronesian people will be the determining 
factor in the selection of any option including 
that of independence. The United States 
believes, however, that the mutual interests 
of the peoples of the Trust Territory and the 
United States will be best served if Micro- 
nesian unity is maintained. There have been 
differences between Micronesian leaders 
about future status with regard to the United 
States and the relationship to be maintained 
between the various districts. 

The recent United Nations Trusteeship 
Council debate in New York reflected the 
improved climate for negotiations achieved in 
Honolulu, and was much more relaxed than in 
recent years. United States representatives 
said they were optimistic about the prospects 
for negotiations. They reported that, apart 
from the issue of future status, important new 
steps would be taken this year towards self- 
government for Micronesia. District adminis- 
trators are to be elected, and a referendum on 
a draft constitution is scheduled next year. In 
the Northern Marianas, an election for 
Governor is to be held later this year. 


The South Moluccan problem 


The recent seizure of a school and train in the Netherlands by South Moluccan extremists 
served once again to draw attention to the aim of the Republik Maluku Selatan (RMS) move- 
ment of establishing an independent South Moluccan republic. Grievances are widely felt 
among South Moluccans in the Netherlands, although only a minority of them would endorse 
the use of terrorist methods. 


The RMS claims that independence for the Indonesia, which gained sovereignty in 1949 


South Moluccas was promised in an agree- 
ment reached at the Round Table Conference 
(RTC) between the Netherlands and the 
newly-formed federation, the United States of 
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although it did not then have a definitive con- 
stitution. Two clauses of this agreement 
specified what became known as the 
‘internal’ and the ‘external’ right of self-deter- 
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TFe three South Moluccan 
isħnds, Ceram, Ambon and 
Bæru, are in the centre of the 
map. 






mation. The former gave the people of a 
region of the former Dutch East Indies, if 
designated by the federal government on the 
resommendation of the United Nations 
Cemmission for Indonesia, the right to hold a 
olebiscite to determine whether the region 
should form a separate constituent state of 
the federal republic. Exercise of this right 
clearly required the endorsement of both the 
UN. Commission and the federal govern- 
ment. The ‘external’ right of self-determina- 
tien was that each constituent state of the 
United States of Indonesia should have the 
Opportunity to reject the definitive con- 
sttution and to negotiate a special relation- 
ship with the Republic of the United States of 
Indonesia and the Kingdom of the Nether- 
lands. 

In the event these clauses were never 
implemented. A strong movement for 
cenverting the Indonesian federation into a 
umitary state of Indonesia triumphed in 1950 
w.th the dissolution of the constituent states. 
Tae last to be dissolved was East Indonesia, 
o% which the South Moluccan region was 
part. The South Moluccans had always 
seught a measure of autonomy within their 
censtituent state, and when this was 
dssolved, their reaction was the declaration 
by the Regional Council of the South 
Moluccas, on 25 April 1950, of the Republik 
Maluku Selatan since, they declared, East 
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Indonesia had been unable to guarantee ‘the 
maintenance of its position as an autonomous 
State of the United States of Indonesia.’ In 
the following months the RMS, the main 
islands of which were Ambon, Ceram and 
Buru, was forcibly suppressed by the new 
Indonesian Government. 

At the time, Dutch opinion was running 
strongly against the dissolution of the Indo- 
nesian federal system and the loss of the 
measure of self-determination agreed at the 
RTC. The Netherlands Government 
accordingly lodged a protest with the Indo- 
nesian Government against the abolition of 
the constituent states. However, it had little 
influence on events. Despite its disappoint- 
ment at what it saw as a breach of the RTC 
agreement, the Netherlands Government did 
not recognise the Republic of the South 
Moluccas. 

Part of the explanation for the unilateral 
declaration of independence of the South 
Moluccas was the strength of Christianity in 
the area, resulting from the early settlement 
of the Dutch in the Spice Islands, as the 
Moluccas were known. A close relationship 
evolved between the Dutch colonisers and 
the Moluccans, who were enlisted in 
significant numbers in the Roya! Nether- 
lands Indies Army (KNIL). The Moluccans, 
who considered themselves ethnically and 
culturally distinct, wanted independence 
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rather than association with the new Java- 
based Indonesian republic, which was pre- 
dominantly Muslim. 

The Round Table Agreement did not, at 
any time, promise independence to the South 
Moluccans. The islands, having only the 
Status of a region, did not have the right of a 
constituent state of the Indonesian federation 
to reject the constitution of the federal 
republic. Nevertheless, there has been a good 
deal of public sympathy in the Netherlands 
with the notion of a Dutch ‘debt of honour’ to 
the South Moluccans. 

A second grievance felt by the Moluccans 
concerns the circumstances in which some 
4000 Moluccan members of the KNIL were 
demobilised. These soldiers were in Java at 
the time of the unilateral declaration of the 
South Moluccan Republic. This event and the 
subsequent fighting in the South Moluccas 
between RMS troops and Indonesian Govern- 
ment forces precluded their demobilisation by 
the Dutch in the Moluccas. When the fighting 
ended, the men feared persecution on the 
grounds that they came from an area which 
had declared its independence from 
Indonesia. The Dutch authorities accordingly 
transferred them and their families to the 
Netherlands, where they were demobilised. 
This demobilisation is regarded by South 
Moluccans as unlawful and contrary to an 
alleged understanding that the soldiers were 
to be returned to the South Moluccan 


Republic once its independence had been 
consolidated. The feeling of injustice was 
heightened by the refusal of the Netherlands 
Government to pay KNIL pensions. 


The presence in the Netherlands of some 
40 000 people of South Moluccan origin, 
partly a consequence of the transfer in 1951 
of the 4000 soldiers and their families, has 
provided a focus for the sympathies of the 
Dutch public, and a breeding-ground for dis- 
content. They have not been integrated into 
Dutch society, but have tended to form a 
closely-knit community with a strong sense of 
its own identity. Political organisations within 
the community foster a sense of commit- 
ment to the ideal of an independent Moluccan 
republic. 


The Indonesian Government has con- 
sistently taken the view that the South 
Moluccan terrorist activity in the Netherlands 
is exclusively a Dutch problem, but it has 
been prepared to discuss the possibility of the 
return of Moluccans to Indonesia. In August 
1975 the Netherlands and Indonesia agreed 
on a program of repatriation. It is under- 
stood that a first batch of 150 Moluccans, 
comprising pensioners and their families, is to 
be repatriated to Indonesia soon and that 
about 4000 South Moluccans in the Nether- 
lands have registered with the Indonesian 
authorities their desire to acquire Indonesian 
nationality. 


First Seabed Arms Control Treaty 


Review Conference 


The first Review Conference of the Parties to the 1972 Seabed Arms Control Treaty (SACT), 
prohibiting the emplacement of nuclear and other weapons of mass destruction on the seabed 
and ocean floor and in the sub-soil thereof, was held in Geneva from 20 June to 1 July. 


The Seabed Arms Control Treaty was 
negotiated within the Conference of the Com- 
mittee on Disarmament (CCD) and presented 
to the 25th session of the United Nations 
General Assembly in December 1970. It was 
approved almost unanimously in the General 
Assembly and was opened for signature on 
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11 February 1971 and entered into force on 18 
May 1972. To date there have been sixty rati- 
fications and thirty-five signatures. Two 
nuclear powers, France and China, have not 
signed the Treaty. Australia signed the Treaty 
on 11 February 1971 and ratified it on 23 
January 1973. 
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“he terms of the Treaty prohibit the 
emplacement of nuclear weapons and other 
weapons of mass destruction on the seabed 
ouside a twelve mile coastal limit and, within 
thet limit, by all except the coastal state. In 
effct this leaves nearly seventy per cent of 
the earth’s surface free of permanently 
emplaced nuclear weapons and other 
weapons of mass destruction. Article VII of 
the Treaty provided for a Review Conference 
to be held in Geneva five years after the 
Treaty entered into force. 

At the recently concluded Review 
Canference, no amendments to the Treaty 
were proposed. One point at issue during the 
desates was the need for further 
denilitarisation measures on the seabed. 
Arother was the possible impact (on the right 
of SACT parties to verify observance of the 
Treaty outside the twelve-mile limit) of the 
developing Law of the Sea as to the rights of 
the coastal state with regard to activities on 
ite continental shelf and within an exclusive 
20-mile economic zone. 


n its final declaration, adopted by 
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consensus, the Review Conference requested 
the Conference of the Committee on Dis- 
armament to proceed promptly with the 
consideration of further measures in the field 
of disarmament for the prevention of an arms 
race on the seabed. 

The Conference also took note of the fact 
that no information had been presented to it 
indicating that major technological develop- 
ments had taken place since 1972 which 
affected the operation of the Treaty, but 
recognised the need to keep such develop- 
ments under continuing review. It invited the 
CCD to consider the desirability of estab- 
lishing an ad hoc expert group under its 
auspices for this purpose. On the verification 
provisions, the Conference affirmed that 
these should be exercised with due regard for 
the rights of coastal states under international 
law. The Conference decided that a further 
review conference should be held in Geneva 
in 1982 unless a majority of the parties 
indicate that they wish it to be postponed. In 
any event, a further Review Conference will 
be convened not later than 1984. 


CHOGM considers the McIntyre Report 


A major item on the Agenda for the Commonwealth Heads of Government Meeting (CHOGM) 
in _ondon from 10 to 16 June was the consideration of the Final Report of a Commonwealth 
Group of Experts entitled ‘Towards a New International Economic Order’ (also known as the 


Melntyre Report). 

nfluenced by the growing demands from 
developing countries for the creation of a new 
international economic order, the previous 
CFOGM (Jamaica, May 1975) decided to 
mwite a group of experts to prepare a com- 
prehensive and practical program directed at 
clesing the gap between rich and poor 
countries. The Group comprised nine people 
drawn from the Commonwealth and acting in 
a personal capacity. Mr A. Mcintyre (Canada) 
wes chairman, and developing countries 
previded the majority of members. (There 
wes no Australian in the Group.) 

The Group’s Final Report was issued in 
April 1977, following two interim reports cir- 
cumted in August 1975 and March 1976. 
Heads of Government attending CHOGM 
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1977 were invited by the Commonwealth 
Secretary-General, Mr S. S. Ramphal, to con- 
sider the Final Report and the measures 
through which, individually and collectively, 
they might best advance the implementation 
of those recommendations which they 
accepted. Recommendations dealt among 
other things with the issues of commodities, 
debt relief, trade liberalisation and inter- 
national monetary reform. 

The Final Report was more comprehensive 
than the earlier reports and also provided 
greater consideration of the role that 
domestic economic policy must play in the 
development process. There were also useful 
new chapters on food production and on 
economic co-operation among developing 
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countries. However, the emphasis of the 
Report and the thrust of its recommendations 
were concentrated on a reiteration of the 
various proposals already put forward in other 
forums as part of the program for a new inter- 
national economic order. The Report also 
stressed the overall need for an urgent review 
of developed countries’ philosophical 
approach to a new international economic 
order. 

The report’s recommendations were not 
summarised in a final chapter but scattered 
throughout the report. The principal recom- 
mendations were: 


AID 

= Urgent pursuit of the 0.7 per cent of gross 
domestic product (GDP) target for over- 
seas development assistance (ODA). 

=" Adoption of an ‘entirely new dimension’ 
in international co-operation for develop- 
meni. 


hati ht a 
=" Urgent implementation of the U.N. Con- 
ference on Trade and Development 
(UNCTAD) integrated commodity pro- 
gram including the common fund pro- 
posal. 

" Indexation of the prices of developing 
countries exports to the prices of manu- 
factured imports. 

# Provision of compensatory finance for the 
operation of the UNCTAD program. 


DEBT 

=a Conversion of ODA related debt of the 
poorest countries into grants. 

a Provision of International Monetary Fund 
(IMF) credit facilities for the amortiza- 
tion of private debt at the request of 
debtor countries. 

=" Convening of meetings by the IMF — 
either jointly or in consultation with the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development (IBRD) — of creditors for 
the solution of the debt problems of par- 
ticular countries. 


INDUSTRIALISATION AND TRANSFER OF 

TES PNRI 
=" Encouragement of industrialisation by in- 
vestment, and access to markets for 
manufactures as well as accelerated 
transfer of technology to developing 
countries. 

€" Implementation of an appropriate code of 
conduct for the operation of transnational 
corporations. 


FINANCIAL FLOWS 

= Reform of the IMF and the international 
monetary system. Improvement of the 
volume and terms of bilateral and multi- 
lateral aid flows and reform of the man- 
agement of international financial 
institutions. 


Cocos: Australian statement to the 
Committee of Twenty-four 


The following is the text of the statement to the Sub-Committee on Small Territories of 
the U.N. Committee on Decolonisation (the Committee of Twenty-four) made by the 


Australian delegate on 22 June 1977: 


In his statement to this Sub-Committee last 
year the Australian representative explained 
that the Australian Government was under- 
taking a comprehensive review of the 
situation in the Territory in order to determine 
the policy to be adopted by the Australian 
Government in the future. 
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| am pleased to report that the Australian 
Government has now completed that review 
and has taken a number of decisions relating 
to future policy for the Cocos (Keeling) 
Islands. 

The basis of the policy is Australia’s belief 
that the welfare of the inhabitants of the 
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Islands is paramount. It is the Government's 
firm intention, therefore, that its policies 
should promote constructive development for 
the purpose of bringing the Territory to a 
position where an act of self-determination 
can take place. 

The Government's broad policy decisions 
are thus aimed at ensuring the political, social 
and economic advancement of the people of 
Cecos both individually and collectively and 
the extension of fundamental human rights to 
all people on the Islands. 

The broad details of Australia’s Cocos 
policy are as follows: 
€ representative form of local government 
for the Cocos community to be established 
with the ultimate aim being the creation of a 
fully elected body; 

a arrangements to be made allowing a 
transfer to the Cocos community of the 
village area of Home Island; 

® the replacement of token money by Aus- 
tralian currency; 

® establishment of a new form of fund to 
assist the financing of community activities; 

= there should be freedom of movement and 
communication within the Territory; 

€ the improvement of education and health 
facilities and general upgrading of living 
standards; 

= the framing and implementation of laws 
which could be clearly applied and enforced, 


The Australian Minister for 
Special Trade Negotiations, Mr 
J. Howard (right), who was 
then Minister for Business and 
Consumer Affairs, with the 
Canadian Minister of Con- 
sumer and Corporate Affairs, 
Mr A. C. Abott, in Canada in 
June. 
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taking into account local institutions and 
customs; 

m the progressive introduction of a wages 
economy appropriate to Cocos conditions; 

= appropriate means by which Australian 
citizenship can be provided to residents of the 
Territory who wish to take up Australian 
citizenship; 

= the provision of financial assistance to 
Cocos Malays who wish to move from Cocos 
to Australia; and 

m the ownership by the Australian Govern- 
ment of all land on which its facilities are 
located. 


Discussions on the most prompt and 
effective ways of implementing these 
decisions in detail are now proceeding with 
the Cocos community and the owner of the 
Clunies Ross Estate, Mr John Clunies Ross. 
The responsible Australian Minister, the 
Minister for Administrative Services, Senator 
the Rt. Hon. R. G. Withers, has recently 
visited the Territory for that purpose. 


In providing this information on the 
Territory, my delegation wishes to assure the 
Committee of Australia’s continuing co- 
operation in relation to the process of self- 
determination. The Australian Government 
will continue to keep the United Nations 
informed of developments in relation to the 
Territory. 
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United Nations Committee on the Peaceful 


Uses of Outer Space 


The United Nations Committee on the Peaceful Uses of Outer Space held its twentieth session 
in Vienna from 20 June to 1 July 1977. Australia attended as one of the thirty-seven member 
states. Little progress was made on formulating guiding principles for satellites capable of 
broadcasting direct to the public or on the question of free dissemination of information about 


resources gathered by remote sensing satellites. 


The objectives of the U.N. Committee on 
the Peaceful Uses of Outer Space, as laid 
down by United Nations General Assembly 
Resolution 1348 XIII (1958), are to review the 
scope of international co-operation in the 
peaceful uses of outer space, to devise pro- 
grams which could be undertaken under 
United Nations auspices, to encourage re- 
search, and to study legal problems arising 
from the exploration of outer space. A 
number of international agreements have 
already been concluded. The most important 
is the Treaty on Principles Governing the Ex- 
ploration and Use of Outer Space including 
the Moon and Other Celestial Bodies, which 
entered into force in 1967. Australia is a party. 

Articles | and Il of this Treaty establish two 
fundamental principles: 

a ‘Outer space, including the moon and 
other celestial bodies, shall be free for ex- 
ploration and use by all states without dis- 
crimination of any kind, on a basis of 
equality and in accordance with inter- 
national law... .’ 

a ‘Outer space, including the moon and 
other celestial bodies, is not subject to 
national appropriation by claims of 
sovereignty, by means of use or occupa- 
tion or by any other means.’ 

Australia, as well as being a member of the 
Committee, is also a member of its legal sub- 
committee and an Australian, Professor J. 
Carver, is chairman of the Committee’s 
scientific and technical sub-committee. 

The Committee’s recent session focused 
on three subjects: 


Direct broadcast satellites 

These are satellites capable of transmitting 
television and radio programs for direct recep- 
tion by the general public. The Committee 
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has been attempting to formulate a set of 
guiding principles to govern their use. 

Little progress was made at this session in 
resolving the major outstanding issue. Some 
states (notably the United States), insist that 
as a matter of principle every state has the 
right to freely transmit information via satellite 
to its own citizens and to those of other 
states. Others (notably the USSR), insist that 
any transmission by a state outside its 
borders can occur only with the consent of 
receiving states. 

Australia continued to support a compro- 
mise formula which would encourage consul- 
tation and agreement between states. 


Remote sensing satellites 

The United States series of LANDSAT 
satellites record images of the earth’s surface 
in four spectral ranges (including infra-red and 
visible light). When processed by ground 
facilities these images provide valuable infor- 
mation on earth resources such as geological 
formations, crop production, ocean currents, 
etc. The USSR has similar but considerably 
less sophisticated satellites. 

This technology has considerable potential 
value for Australia in the management of our 
resources. The Commonwealth Scientific and 
Industrial Research Organisation (CSIRO) is 
currently undertaking a pilot study into the 
feasibility of using LANDSAT imagery in a 
broad ecological survey of Australia, covering 
landforms, soils, vegetation cover, land use 
and climate. This will be the first such survey 
of the continent, and will be an invaluable tool 
in land use planning — both for development 
and conservation. 

The Outer Space Committee has, since 
1972, evolved a number of guiding principles 
for the use of this technology. The outstand- 
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ing area of disagreement relates to the right of 
sensing states (at present only the U.S. and 
USSR), to freely disseminate information 
about sensed states (all others), without their 
prior consent. The U.S. insists that this right 
exists and is fundamental. The USSR and a 
number of developing countries on the 
Committee disagree. Australia basically 
supports the U.S. position. 

No progress was made at this session on 
thes point. Progress was made, however, in 
recognising the need for greater co-ordination 
of remote sensing activities. 


international Conference on Outer Space 
The first United Nations Conference on the 


OAS 


Exploration and Peaceful Uses of Outer Space 
was held in Vienna in 1968. Since then there 
have been a number of major developments 
in outer space research (for example, de- 
velopment of the space shuttle, deep space 
probes and remote sensing technology). 

The Committee agreed that its scientific 
and technical sub-committee should examine 
the possibility of convening a second outer- 
space conference, the purpose of which 
would be to promote international co- 
Operation and understanding of the potential 
benefits of outer space activities. The majority 
of states on the Committee, including 
Australia, consider that such a conference 
should be held. 


OAS General Assembly discusses human rights 


Discussion on human rights dominated the Seventh General Assembly of the Organisation of 
American States (OAS) in St George’s, Grenada, from 14 to 22 June. 


On the final day an agreement was reached 
on a series of resolutions relating to human 
rights. The most important of these was a 
resolution sponsored by the United States, 
Venezuela, Jamaica and others, recom- 
mending the strengthening of the Inter- 
American Commission on Human Rights 
(IACHR), affirming the commitment of 
member states to end violations of human 
rights, and further affirming their belief that 
nc circumstances could justify torture and 
prolonged detention without trial. Other 
resolutions included one urging Chile to co- 
operate with the IACHR and to continue 
efforts to improve its human rights situation. 
There was also a generalised resolution 
recommending that studies be continued on 
terrorism and the legal instruments to combat 
it. 

Much of the debate was on the relation- 
ship between human rights and terrorism, 
with the southern-cone countries, led by 
Argentina, seeking to link the two. This was 
opposed by the United States, the Caribbean 
representatives and by other Latin American 
nations such as Venezuela and Peru. The 
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General Assembly was an important test for 
United States human rights policy. The 
United States-sponsored resolution, calling 
on states to protect human rights by 
guaranteeing due process of law, was passed 
by fourteen votes to nil, with eight 
abstentions and three absences. 


Although the subject of Belize was not on 
the agenda, it was brought into discussion 
during the initial conversations on human 
rights. Jamaica and Panama, together with 
several Caribbean states, expressed 
objections to Guatemala’s territorial claims on 
Belize, while other member nations avoided 
entering the conflict. 


There was relatively little mention of Cuba 
during the Assembly, except for discussion 
generated by the United States’ attempt to 
submit for approval the IACHR annual 
report on Cuba in the OAS political 
committee. The resolution fell two votes short 
of the majority of fourteen required for 
adoption, the first time that the OAS has not 
approved a resolution condemning Cuba for 
alleged human rights violations. 
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Economic issues did not assume great 
importance during discussions. Attention was 
focused mainly on the operation of the 1974 
United States Trade Act and the exclusion 
from the General Scheme of Preferences 
(GSP) of Ecuador and Venezuela. In the 
major resolution on the subject, the United 
States was able to include a reference to the 
new and positive approach of the Carter 
Administration. 

Discussion on the reform of the OAS, 
which was a major theme of the speech of the 
U.S. Secretary of State, Mr Vance, to the 
Assembly, was limited. The United States 
confirmed its intention to reduce its budget 
contribution from sixty-six to forty-nine per 
cent, in accordance with its desire to lessen 


its role within the Organisation. 

The General Assembly concluded one day 
earlier than planned, on 22 July, with member 
states representatives having spent nine 
days in discussions on matters of interest to 
the American continent, but principally on the 
subject of human rights and responsibilities of 
member states in that area. 

Australia was represented by an observer, 
Mr C. G. S. Willis, First Secretary of the 
Australian Embassy in Buenos Aires. Australia 
has attended successive General Assemblies 
as an ordinary observer since 1973, in order to 
gain insights into Latin American thinking on 
a wide range of issues and to add to its 
understanding of inter-American relation- 


ships. 


Diplomatic Conference on Humanitarian Law 


At its final session, which was held from 17 March to 10 June 1977, the Diplomatic Conference 
on the Reaffirmation and Development of International Humanitarian Law Applicable in Armed 
Conflicts adopted two Protocols (commonly known as Protocols | and II), to supplement the 
Four Geneva Conventions of 12 August 1949. The adoption of those Protocols marked the 
culmination of four years’ negotiation, in Geneva, between representatives of over a hundred 


states. 


Protocol |, which deals with international 
wars and Protocol II, which deals with non- 
international wars, contain a number of 
provisions which are of considerable political 
and legal interest. 

The object of the Conference was to study 
two draft Additional Protocols prepared, after 
Official and private consultations, by the Inter- 
national Committee of the Red Cross and 
intended to supplement the Four Geneva 
Conventions of 12 August 1949, namely: 

m the Geneva Convention for the Ameliora- 
tion of the Condition of the Wounded and 
Sick in Armed Forces in the Field; 

= the Geneva Convention for the 
Amelioration of the Condition of Wounded, 
Sick and Shipwrecked Members of Armed 
Forces at Sea; 

m the Geneva Convention relative to the 
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Treatment of Prisoners of War; and 
€ the Geneva Convention relative to the Pro- 
tection of Civilian Persons in Time of War. 

The United Nations General Assembly 
supported the efforts of the Diplomatic 
Conference by adopting over a period of 
years successive resolutions relating to 
human rights in periods of armed conflict. At 
the fourth, and final, session of the 
Conference 109 states were represented. In 
addition, representatives of national liberation 
movements, recognised by the regional inter- 
governmental organisations concerned, and 
of inter-governmental and other organisations 
also participated in the conference but 
without the right to vote. 

One of the most significant provisions in 
Protocol | is Article |, which was originally 
adopted at the first session (1974) of the 
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Conference. Under that Article, the Protocol is 
to apply not only to international armed 
conflicts, as traditionally understood, but also 
to armed conflicts ‘in which peoples are 
fighting against colonial domination and alien 
occupation and against racist regimes in the 
exercise of their right of self-determination. . .’ 
In other words, wars involving national 
liberation movements will henceforth attract 
the detailed rights and duties applicable to 
each party to the conflict which, until now, 
have been traditionally reserved to sovereign 
states. This development echoes United 
Nations General Assembly Resolution 3103 
(XXVIII), paragraph 3 of which declares that 
‘.. armed conflicts involving the struggle of 
peoples against colonial and alien domination 
and racist regimes are to be regarded as 
international armed conflicts in the sense of 
the 1949 Geneva Conventions . . .’. This 
Resolution was adopted by the General 
Assembly on 12 December 1973. 


The substance of a number of other pro- 
visions in Protocol | was affected by Article |. 
For example, under Article 44 of Protocol |, 
guerrilla fighters are to be considered as 
combatants and treated as prisoners of war, if 
they fall into the power of an adverse party 
provided that, among other things, they carry 
their arms openly. In contrast to regular 
members of the conventional forces in a 
conflict, guerrillas are not required to distin- 
guish themselves from the civilian population 
other than in the manner already mentioned. 


Persons who come within the definition of 
mercenaries under the Protocol have no right 
to be treated as combatants or as prisoners of 
war upon capture. A ‘mercenary’ is a person 
who is not a national of a party to the conflict 
nor a resident of territory controlled by a party 
to the conflict and who, among other things, 
is promised material compensation sub- 
stantially in excess of that promised or paid to 
combatants of similar rank in the armed 
forces of that party. Although they will not 
enjoy the detailed protection of prisoners of 
war under the Third Geneva Convention of 
1949, mercenaries will still be entitled to the 
basic human rights and procedural rights 
provided in Article 75 of Protocol |. 

Australia was active in the negotiation 
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of Article 75 (Fundamental Guarantees) which 
was one of the most important provisions of 
Protocol | adopted at the last session. The 
Article provides for a number of minimum 
guarantees, including criminal procedural 
guarantees and protection against abusive 
treatment, to all people who are in the power 
of a party to the conflict but have rot been 
singled out for special treatment under the 
1949 Geneva Conventions or under Protocol |. 
Such people include nationals of a party to 
the armed conflict, nationals of states not 
bound by the Conventions or Protocols and 
nationals of neutral or co-belligerent states, 
spies, saboteurs, mercenaries and people 
not entitled to prisoner of war status or to 
more favourable treatment under the Geneva 
Conventions. 


Another significant development at the 
fourth session of the Conference was the 
adoption of an Article establishing an Inter- 
national Fact-Finding Commission which, as a 
result of an Australian proposal, will be 
competent to inquire into any facts aleged to 
be a ‘grave breach’ or other serious violation 
of the Geneva Conventions of 1949 or of 
Protocol |. However, the International Fact- 
Finding Commission is to operate only in 
relation to parties to the Protocol which have 
declared that they accept the competence of 
the Commission to inquire into allegations 
made by other parties. Furthermore, the 
proposed Commission is not to report its 
findings publicly unless all the parties to the 
conflict have requested the Commission to do 
SO. 


Detailed articles were adopted in a number 
of other significant areas, including the 
protection of civilians and civilian objects 
against the effects of hostilities. Special tasks 
have been assigned, under the Protocol, to 
civil defence organisations and provision is 
made for relief actions in matters essential to 
the survival of the civilian population. Under a 
special provision of the Protocol journalists 
engaged in dangerous professional missions 
in areas of armed conflict may obtain special 
identity cards and are to be granted the same 
protection as civilians. 

At its first session, in 1974, the Conference 
established an Ad Hoc Committee on 
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Weaponry to examine, in depth, the question 
of the prohibition or limitation of the use of 


conventional weapons likely to cause 
unnecessary suffering or to produce 
indiscriminate effects. This Committee 


concluded its work at the fourth session and 
a recommendation was made that an inter- 
national conference be convened not later 
than 1979 with a view to searching for agree- 
ment on, among other things, prohibitions or 
restrictions on the use of specific con- 
ventional weapons. 

Protocol Il, which deals with non-inter- 
national conflicts, is much briefer than 


Protocol |. It applies to armed conflicts, above 
a certain threshold, which take place in the 
territory of a High Contracting Party between 
its armed forces and dissident armed forces. 
The Protocol provides for basic guarantees to 
various categories of people and provides, 
among other things, special protection for the 
wounded, sick and shipwrecked, medical 
personnel, medical units and transports. 


Both Protocols will be open for signature 
on 10 December 1977, and subsequent 
ratification, by parties to the 1949 Geneva 
Conventions. 


Japan: Upper house election 


The ruling Liberal Democratic Party (LDP) maintained its majority in the 10 July upper house 
election. Parties of the centre did well at the expense of the left. The result should ensure a 
period of continuing political stability and conservatism in Japan. 


The election was for one half of the 252- 
seat upper house, the House of Councillors. 
The LDP had a majority of only one seat and it 
was widely believed that, in the wake of its 
electoral setback in the December 1976 lower 
house election, it would lose this majority and 
be forced into a coalition. 

In the event, the LDP improved its majority. 
Final figures are shown below. 


The victory was also important for the LDP 
for its psychological effect. The Fukuda Gov- 


Seats 
Party won 
LDP 66(a) 
Japan Socialist Party (JSP) 2 
Komeito 14 
Japan Communist Party (JCP) 5 
Democratic Socialist Party (DSP) 6 
New Liberal Club (NLC) 3 
Minor Parties 3 
Independents 5(b) 


ernment will interpret the against-the-odds 
victory as a vindication of its pragmatic 
policies. 


Domestically the mildly stimulatory eco- 
nomic policies will be maintained and the 
Government should feel more confident in 
coping with the outstanding diplomatic 
problems of the Japan-China Peace Treaty, 
fisheries negotiations with the USSR and the 
question of Japan's trade surplus with the 


Seats not Pre-election 
at stake Total strength 
61 127 126 
29 56 61 
14 28 24 
11 16 20 
5 11 10 
1 4 1 
$ 3 Š 
4 6 6 





(a) Including three Independents. 
(b) Three of these later joined the LDP. 
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United States and the European Communi- 
ties. 

The result confirmed the trend away from 
the parties of the left — the JSP and the JCP. 
The JSP has been racked by intra-party 
fignting, resulting in the secession of the right 
wing to form the Socialist Citizens’ League 
(waich won one seat in the election). For a 
lorg time, the JSP was the acceptable and, 
fora time, only alternative to the LDP. With a 
number of moderate opposition alternatives, 
the JSP’s future is uncertain. The JSP 
chairman, Mr Narita, has announced his 
intention to resign, but the party will have 
difficulty in finding an acceptable successor. 

The JCP’s future must give party leaders 
cause for concern. Although there were a 
number of reasons for the decimation of the 
peéty’s representation, one underlying current 
appears to be that while a number of floating 
voters were prepared to vote for the JCP 
wien there appeared to be little chance of it 
wielding power, they opted for a less radical 
altrnative after the apparent breakdown of 
the LDP and serious talk of a coalition, 
ineluding the JCP. 

As in the last lower house election, signifi- 
camt gains were made by the progressive 
peties of the centre, the Buddhist-oriented 
<cmeito, the DSP and the LDP-breakaway, 
the New Liberal Club. The principal victor was 
the Komeito, which is rapidly establishing its 
credentials as a realistic and reliable partici- 
pant in government in the future. The party is 
naw finding support beyond its religious base 
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and it is reasonable to expect that, if the LDP 
has to look to opposition parties for support, 
the Komeito will be one possible partner that 
will be approached eagerly. The Komeito can 
probably expect to receive a couple of 
influential committee chairmanships in the 
Diet. 

The DSP, although not making any large- 
scale advance, has confirmed that the trend 
away from the party has been reversed. The 
DSP can now be reasonably sure that its 
unicn support base will not abandon ft. 


The NLC won three seats, but had been 
expected to collect at least five. The group 
must now recognise that, if it is to take advan- 
tage of its popular support, party machinery 
will have to be established to marshal and 
exp oit the potential. 


The election was notable for the number of 
minor parties established to contest it. By and 
large these groups fared badly. The result is a 
reflection of the pragmatism and essential 
conservatism of the Japanese electorate. The 
lower house election result was a shock to all: 
voters as well as political parties. The voters 
were indicating dissatisfaction with the LDP’s 
lack of direction, but at the same time were 
not ready for a complete change. 


It seems that some coalition will be 
inevitable in the future, but this election has 
shown that the broad lines of future coalitions 
wil! be on a conservative-centrist base rather 
than some alliance of all opposition parties 
against the LDP. 


International Whaling Commission meeting 


The International Whaling Commission which met in Canberra from 20 to 24 June decided 
that, in the 1977-78 season, 17 839 whales of various species would be taken by Commission 
members — a reduction of 10 752 on last year’s figure. 


The meeting was chaired by the Australian 
Cemmissioner, who will retain the chair until 
the conclusion of the June 1978 meeting. The 
main purpose of the meeting was to review 
world whale stocks and set global catch 
quotas for the 1977-78 whaling season. 
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The greatest reduction in quotas occurred 
in the North Pacific. Here, subject to review, 
the male sperm whale quota was reduced to 
zero, and female sperm whales limited to 763. 
(North Pacific quotas in the previous season 
were 4320 males and 2880 females.) The 
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Commission also added northern bottlenose 
whales to its list of totally protected species, 
which already includes blue, humpback, right, 
bowhead and gray whales. 

The meeting's other initiatives included a 
decision to ask the Danish Government to 
host an international meeting in 1978 in pre- 
paration for a new international cetacean 
convention, and a resolution urging member 


countries to ban the importation of whale 
products from non-member countries. 


The International Whaling Commission 
meeting was attended by Commissioners 
from all seventeen member countries and 
Observers from governments, international 
Organisations and conservation bodies con- 
cerned with the preservation of whale stocks. 


East African Community developments 


The suspension of operations of East African Airways (EAA) in January 1977 because of lack of 
funds was a major setback to one of Africa’s most ambitious regional economic associations, 
the East African Community (EAC). It was the most recent in a series of difficulties which, in 
combination, have led to the virtual demise of the organisation. 


The East African Community was establish- 
ed in December 1967 to provide an institu- 
tional and legal framework for the existing 
common market between Kenya, Tanzania 
and Uganda. The Community also assumed 
responsibility for the common service and 
research activities which had formerly been 
controlled by the East African Common 
Services Organisation. 

The organisation and the common market 
arrangements had been a product of the three 
countries’ common association as former 
British dependencies. Following their inde- 
pendence in the early 1960s, however, the 
fact that each pursued different paths in its 
national, social, political and economic 
development has inevitably tended to make 
regional unity increasingly difficult to 
maintain. 

The airways crisis arose because East 
African Airways, in common with other Com- 
munity corporations, had long been affected 
by long delays in the inter-state transfer of 
funds. Similarly, the East African Posts and 
Telecommunications Corporation had been 
on the verge of breakdown for some years, 
and harbours and railways had in practice 
already become the responsibility of 
individual governments during 1976. The 
Kenyan Government had, on a number of 
occasions, expressed dissatisfaction at its 
having to bear a disproportionate burden of 
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costs associated with the running of Com- 
munity corporations. 

Against this background, and given 
counter-claims by the three partner states to 
the effect that each was planning the estab- 
lishment of its own national airline, the 
Kenyam Government's grounding of East 
African Airways aircraft landing in Nairobi and 
Mombasa was not wholly unexpected. Sub- 
sequently, Kenya Shell cut off fuel supplies to 
the airline, and a Kenya bank obtained an 
attachment order for the whole EAA fleet and 
other assets. An attendant British court 
injunction froze all EAA assets in London and 
the airline effectively ceased operations. 

In response, the Tanzanian Government 
impounded Kenya-registered aircraft and 
vehicles then in Tanzania. The border was 
closed and the movement of people and 
vehicles between the two countries has been 
subjected to progressively tighter restrictions 
over the ensuing months. Officials’ talks have 
so far failed to resolve the dispute. 

As a result of these developments, it does 
not appear that the East African Community 
can be expected to survive as a regional 
association in its original form unless a 
concerted effort, which seems unlikely at this 
stage, can be made by the three states to 
rehabilitate it. 

Uganda has shown little interest in the 
airways Crisis and has given no indication that 
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it would be prepared at this stage to work 
towards a resolution of the Community’s 
financial, administrative and ideological diffi- 
culties. Its relations with Kenya and Tanzania 
are strained, and its declining economy, 
associated with continuing domestic 
upheaval has meant that for some years 
Uganda has played no effective role in Com- 
munity activities. 

Kenya has been unhappy with Community 
arrangements for some time and is unlikely to 
teke a leading role in seeking to prevent its 
dissolution. 

In April, President Nyerere of Tanzania, 
who, since the establishment of the Com- 
munity, has been perhaps its most untiring 
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supporter, conceded the need to revise 
Tanzania’s Five-Year Plan to make provision 
for major new investments in air, rail, 
harbours and lake transport and to include 
telecommunications in the list of EAC 
common services that have been cisrupted. 
While Tanzania will almost certainly work 
towards salvaging what it can of the Com- 
munity, there is now a stronger possibility of 
its either seeking or agreeing to enter into 
new regional arrangements with more like- 
minded countries such as Zambia and 
Mozambique. Burundi and Rwanda ave also 
recently shown interest in up-gracing their 
transport and communications facil ties with 
neighbouring Tanzania. 


Pakistan: Military takeover 


lt was announced on Radio Pakistan on 5 July that the Pakistan Army had taken control of the 
administration of the country and that top political leaders from both the ruling Pakistan 
People’s Party (PPP) and the nine-party opposition Pakistan National Alliance (PNA) nad been 
taken into protective custody. Mr Bhutto is reported to be under heavy guard at the hill resort 


o* Muree, near the capital, Islamabad. 


The Chief of Army Staff, General Zia-al- 
Haq, stated in a broadcast to the nation after 
the dawn takeover that martial law had been 
imposed on the country and that he would act 
as Chief Martial Law Administrator and as 
head of the Interim Government. General Zia 
has dissolved the National and Provincial 
Assemblies and has promised that general 
e ections will be held in October. He stressed 
his desire for a return to democracy in 
Pakistan and said that the Government would 
be restored to the people and their elected 
representatives. 

The action by the Armed Services was 
taken after four months of widespread agita- 
tion by the opposition parties during which at 
least 300 people were killed, and followed 
protracted negotiations between the Bhutto 
Government and the PNA on demands for 
fresh general elections. (The Opposition 
claimed that the 7 March elections in which 
Mr Bhutto gained a sweeping victory, were 
rigged.) Negotiations between the parties had 
become increasingly more difficult and there 
was an atmosphere of growing impatience 
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at the lack of progress. 


A draft accord had been reached between 
Mr Bhutto and the PNA leaders after a mara- 
thon negotiating session on 2 July In it Mr 
Bhutto made sweeping concessions, in- 
cluding promises of a general election to be 
held in October under military supervision. 
However, following meetings of the PNA 
Governing Council to consider tne draft, 
further amendments were put forwerd by the 
Opposition. Mr Bhutto then accusec them on 
4 July of reneging on the agreement which 
had been reached. 


General Zia said that the Army intervened 
in an effort to forestall the outbreak of further 
violence. The timing of the action, though not 
the fact, came as a surprise, although there 
have been signs that the Army did not like its 
role in quashing civil disturbances. The 
inability of Mr Bhutto and the PNA to reach a 
final compromise indicated the prospect of a 
violent and divisive pre-election period, which 
would have necessitated future Army inter- 
vention to maintain civil order. 
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Assisting General Zia in the four member 
Military Council are the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, General Shariff, Air Chief 
Marshal Zulfikar Ali Khan and Navy Chief 
Admiral Shariff. The President of Pakistan, 
Fazal Elahi Chaudhry, will continue in office. 
The Chief Justices of the four provincial High 
Courts have been appointed Governors of 
their respective provinces. Administration in 
each province will be controlled by provincial 
Martial Law Administrators. The Constitution 
continues in force, though parts of it are 


temporarily in abeyance. 

General Zia has imposed strict controls to 
regulate Pakistan during the pre-election 
period. All political activity has been 
outlawed, any form of agitation in educational 
institutions banned and the publication of 
inflammatory literature and the holding of 
meetings or processions prohibited. Severe 
penalties (based on Islamic Shariat law) for 
infringement of the regulations have been 
imposed, for example a death penalty for any 
person attacking a military official. 


World Health Organisation Director-General 


visits Australia 


The Director-General of the World Health Organisation (W.H.O.), Dr H. Mahler, together with 
the Director of the Western Pacific Regional Office of the Organisation, Dr F. J. Dy, visited 
Australia from 17 to 21 July. The essential aim of the visit was to make Australians more 


familiar with the work of W.H.O. 


W.H.O., which has its headquarters in 
Geneva, is a specialised agency of the United 
Nations system. The organisation includes 
some states which are not members of the 
United Nations. 

The scope of the organisation’s activities is 
wide and includes: strengthening health ser- 
vices; providing technical assistance re- 
quested by governments; maintaining epi- 
demiological and statistical services; working 
towards the eradication of diseases; pro- 
moting the prevention of accidental injuries 
and the improvement of nutrition, housing, 
sanitation, recreation, economic and working 
conditions, and other aspects of environ- 
mental hygiene; promoting co-operation 
among scientific and professional groups; 
proposing international conventions and 
regulations on health matters; promoting 
standardisation of the education of health 
professionals; establishing international 
nomenclatures and standardising diagnostic 
procedures; promoting international 
standards for food, biological and pharm- 
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aceutical products; and assisting in develop- 
ing informed public opinion on health 
matters. 

The Constitution of the World Health 
Organisation came into effect on 7 April 1948 
when the twenty-sixth of its sixty-one 
members ratified its membership. Prior to 
this, the organisation of health on the inter- 
national level had been fragmented and 
disorganised. Membership has grown to 153 
in 1977. 

It could be said that W.H.O.’s three basic 
objectives when it was formed were 
standardisation in the international health 
field, a large-scale attack on epidemic 
diseases and the improvement of the health 
resources of the poorer countries. Now, 
nearly thirty years later, the emphasis is 
changing towards issues such as the relation- 
ship between poverty, malnutrition and infec- 
tion; malnutrition as an expression of the 
imbalance between production, distribution 
and consumption of food; and, most 
importantly, the organisation of communities 
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at village level as a prerequisite of rural and 
health development. 


The changing emphasis in activities is most 
obviously reflected in the operations of the 
organisation’s six regions. They are the 
Eastern Mediterranean, African, European, 
Americas, South-East Asian and Western 
Pacific regions. Australia is in the Western 
Pacific region which includes China, Japan, 
the Republic of Korea, Vietnam, Kampuchea, 
Laos, Malaysia, Singapore, the Philippines, 
Tonga, Papua New Guinea, New Zealand, Fiji 
and Western Samoa. France, Portugal, Britain 
and the United States are member states 
outside the region which are responsible for 
territories in the Western Pacific. 


In this region particular efforts have been 
made to develop the capacity of countries to 
plan and manage comprehensive health 
services, to develop primary health care and 
to promote and develop environmental health 
programs. 


Australia has always attached great import- 
ance to the work of W.H.O. and has co- 
operated closely with it. Participation has 
been particularly active over the past two 
years as Australia has been a member of the 
Executive Board. In the 1977 budget Australia 
rates as the eleventh highest contributor out 
of 153 members, with a contribution of $1.87 


The Director-General of the 
World Health Organisation, Dr 
H. Mahler (centre), with the 
Australian Minister for Health, 
Mr R. J. Hunt (right), and the 
Australian Director-General of 
Health, Dr G. Howells, in 
Canberra in July. 
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million. Australia’s contribution to the 1978 
budget will be $2.19 million. 

Australian health aid projects in the South- 
East Asian and Pacific areas often reflect 
suggestions from W.H.O. officials or the 
findings of W.H.O. study reports. These are 
useful sources for policy in the provision of 
aid as they give a balanced, objective assess- 
ment of a particular country’s priorities in the 
health field. For example, W.H.O. has been 
instrumental in co-ordinating a major post- 
war health rehabilitation program tor Viet- 
nam in close consultation wth the 
Vietnamese Government. As part of this 
program Australia is meeting the full costs of 
the first year (1976-77) of a venereal disease 
eradication campaign, amounting to 
$615 000. 

The training in Australia of W.H.O. fellow- 
ship holders is arranged in the same manner 
as other sponsored students from countries in 
the South-East Asian and Pacific regions. 
They train in universities, colleges, Fospitals, 
health commissions, and health centres. In 
addition to this kind of training, the W.H.O. 
Regional Teacher Training Centre fcr Health 
Personnel in Sydney provides training 


courses in teaching for health professionals. 
The Centre is run jointly by W.F.O., the 
Australian Government and the University of 
New South Wales. 





AUSTRALIA-JAPAN 


Australia-Japan officials’ talks in Canberra 


The eleventh round of the annual consultations between officials of the Japanese Foreign 
Ministry and the Australian Department of Foreign Affairs was held in Canberra on 12 and 13 
July 1977. The previous round of consultations was held in Tokyo in September last year. 


The consultations are now an established 
part of the relationship between Australia and 
Japan, providing the opportunity for regular 
exchanges of ideas between officials. As is 
customary, this year’s talks covered a wide 
range of international and regional issues 
which are of interest to both sides. 

The Japanese delegation was led by a 
Councillor of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 


Australian contribution to 
UNHCR special appeal 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. 
Andrew Peacock, announced on 11 July that 
Australia would contribute $1000 000 to a 
special appeal by the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees (UNHCR) to 
assist refugees from Laos, Kampuchea and 
Vietnam in Thailand and other countries in 
Asia, including people currently living on 
boats. Mr Peacock said that the grant was in 
line with the Government's recently 
announced policy on refugees and demon- 
strated once again the determination of the 
government to respond in a humanitarian 
fashion to the current refugee problem in 
South-East Asia. 

‘lam well aware of the concern felt in the 
countries of the region and internationally for 
the plight of these refugees,’ the Minister 
said. 

The High Commissioner for Refugees is 
seeking $US14.4 million to meet the urgent 
needs of some 80000 of these displaced 
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Mr M. Tachibana, and included the Japanese 
Ambassador to Australia, Mr Y. Okawara, as 
well as senior members of the Japanese 
Foreign Ministry and the Japanese Embassy. 

The Australian delegation was led by a 
Deputy Secretary of the Department of 
Foreign Affairs, Mr J. R. Rowland, and 
included a number of senior officers from the 
Department. 


persons and has drawn up, in collaboration 
with the governments concerned, a compre- 
hensive program involving material 
assistance and resettlement which can be put 
into effect quickly. Mr Peacock said the new 
program for Thailand in 1977 differs from 
earlier Ones in including provision for the 
beginnings of self-sufficiency for the persons 
who cannot be suitably resettled outside the 
area. Previous programs concentrated on 
providing food, clothing, shelter and medical 
care. The total of $US14.4 million includes 
$US2.1 million for self-reliance projects and 
educational assistance. 

The United States, Japan, the Federal 
Republic of Germany and Switzerland have 
already contributed to the appeal and 
Australia’s contribution will rank second only 
to that of the U.S. This will be additional to 
Australia’s contribution to the regular budget 
of UNHCR which will be announced in the 
1977-78 budget. In addition to the 
contribution to the UNHCR program Australia 
has accepted 2980 Indo-Chinese refugees 
including 989 from boats. 
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Resignation of the Governor- 
General and appointment of 
a successor 


The Prime Minister, the Rt. Hon. Malcolm 
Fraser, on 14 July 1977, released the 
folbwing announcement on the resigna- 
tios of Australia’s Governor-General, Sir 
JoFn Kerr, and the appointment of his 
suecessor, Sir Zelman Cowen: 


| is announced from Buckingham Palace 
thas The Queen has accepted the resignation 
of he Right Honourable Sir John Kerr, A.K., 
GGM., 43.GC.¥0. .K.StJ,, QT., as 
Gowernor-General of Australia, with effect 
from December, 1977. 


@n the advice of the Prime Minister of 
Australia, Her Majesty has been graciously 
pleased to approve the appointment of Sir 
Zefman Cowen, C.M.G., Q.C., as Governor- 
General, to succeed Sir John Kerr. 





Sir Zelman Cowen who will be sworn in as 
Gowernor-General of Australia in December. 
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Mr Fraser also made, on 14 July, the 
following two statements on the resigna- 
tion of Sir John Kerr and the appointment 
of Sir Zelman Cowen: 


Resignation of the Governor-General 

The announcement of Her Majesty's 
acceptance of Sir John Kerr's resignation as 
Governor-General of Australia is occasion for 
me to record publicly, with respect and 
appreciation, Australia’s debt to Sir John for 
his service in high office, including through a 
difficult period in Australia’s constitutional 
history. 


Sir John will relinquish his appointment in 
December after more than three years as 
Governor-General and after service under two 
Governments. In that period he has travelled 
widely in Australia and, with Lady Kerr, has 
associated his office with community groups 
and state and national associations across the 
whole spectrum of Australian life. It is also 
appropriate for me to place on record Sir 
John’s work as first Chancellor of the Order of 
Australia. 


Sir John steps down because he himself 
has asked leave to do so. He feels that the 
events of 1975 and the association of his 
office with issues of state which arose at that 
time evoked partisan feelings in the Aus- 
tralian community which have now sub- 
stantially subsided but which nevertheless 
left feelings which might be resolved more 
quickly if he now makes way for a successor. 
He believes too that he has completed an 
important phase in his own life. Focus on 
controversial issues at times has tended to 
obscure the measure of support that Sir John 
has always had, and the office of Governor- 
General has always had, from the large 
majority of the Australian community. It is to 
the great credit of both Sir John and Lady 
Kerr that extreme elements in the community 
were faced up to and overcome and both can 
look back on this with a sense of satisfaction 
and achievement. Sir John’s leadership was a 
service to his office, to the Monarchy, and to 
the country. 


No Governor-General could have relished 
the position that Sir John found himself in in 
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1975 but it must be accepted that in the 
constitutional circumstances then existing Sir 
John acted in the only way that the high 
duties of his office allowed him to act. 

Sir John’s request now to relinquish his 
appointment and the reasons that have led 
him to this decision accord with the high 
sense of public responsibility and statesman- 
ship that he has always demonstrated. He 
maintained a dignity and purpose in his 
appointment and history will come in- 
creasingly to recognise the debt that Australia 
owes to his resoluteness in public office. In 
his term as Governor-General Sir John has 
had the respect of people from all walks of 
Australian life and he has, with the support of 
Lady Kerr, undertaken his duties at all times 
with the highest responsibility. 

Australia and Australians are grateful to Sir 
John and we extend best wishes to him and 
to Lady Kerr. 


Appointment of successor 

| have the greatest pleasure in welcoming 
Her Majesty's appointment of Sir Zelman 
Cowen, C.M.G., Q.C., as Governor-General to 
succeed Sir John Kerr. Sir Zelman’s appoint- 
ment will be widely welcomed in Australia 
and on behalf of the Government and people 
of Australia | extend congratulations to him 
and to Lady Cowen. Sir Zelman will be sworn 
as Governor-General in December. 

Sir Zelman is well known as Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of Queensland 
and he is also the current Chairman of the 
Australian Vice-Chancellor’s Committee. His 
career has been principally in academic 
learning and administration and in the law. He 
was formerly Vice-Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of New England and Professor of Public 
Law and Dean of the Faculty of Law at the 
University of Melbourne. 

Sir Zelman’s other interests include the arts 
and community affairs. Amongst other 
appointments he is a member of the Board of 
Directors of the Australian Opera, President of 
the Australian Institute of Urban Studies, and 
Commissioner of the Law Reform Commis- 
sion. Sir Zelman was a Rhodes Scholar, 
served with the Royal Australian Navy during 
the Second World War and is the author of a 
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number of books and papers on the law and 
public affairs, amongst which is a biography 
of Sir Isaac Isaacs, the first Governor-General 
of Australia to be born in Australia. 

Lady Cowen actively supports her husband 
in his various activities and herself has a 
strong and active interest in educational and 
social matters. Sir Zelman and Lady Cowen 
have a family of four, Simon, Nicholas, Kate 
and Benjamin. 


Minister for Health 

visits China 

The Minister for Health, the Hon. R. J. Hunt, 
visiting China as a guest of the Chinese Gov- 
ernment, said in a statement released in 
Peking on 1 July that his visit had achieved 
two central purposes. The visit had reaffirmed 
the developing strength of Australia’s relations 
with China which had been demonstrated 
during the visit of the Prime Minister, the Rt. 
Hon. Malcolm Fraser to China in 1976, and 
had enabled Mr Hunt to further develop his 
own understanding of China. Mr Hunt said 
that during wide-ranging talks with the 
Chinese Vice-Premier Wu Kuei-hsien and 
with Vice-Minister for Public Health, Dr 
Ch’ien Hsin-Chung, he had learnt much of the 
developments in the fields of medicine and 
public health in China, and had been pleased 
to extend an invitation from the Australian 
Government to a Chinese Minister for Public 
Health or his delegate to visit Australia. 

Mr Hunt said that his visit had given further 
impetus to the already active program of 
exchanges between China and Australia in 
the fields of health and medical science, and 
that senior Australian and Chinese officials 
were continuing to work on details of forth- 
coming exchanges. The Minister further 
stated that he had also had the opportunity to 
suggest to Chinese leaders that the exchange 
program be extended more vigorously into 
the field of agriculture. 

Mr Hunt, who is accompanied by Mrs 
Hunt, and senior officials from the Depart- 
ment of Health including the Director-General, 
Dr G. Howells and Mrs Howells, has already 
visited points of interest in and around Peking 
as well as China’s famous Ta Chai Production 
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Brigade in Shansi Province. Mr Hunt said he 
has a particular interest in the extension of 
health services into rural areas and that he has 
been most impressed with the delivery of 
thee services to outlying areas of China. The 
Mimister commented in particular upon the 
wieespread grass-roots community health 
pragram in China, the heavy accent on pre- 
vertative medicine, and the skilful integration 
cf Chinese traditional and more modern 
western medical techniques and methods. 
The Minister added that there could be few 
coentries in the world — developing or de- 
veloped — which could not learn valuable 
lessons from China in the fields of health and 
medicine. 

Mr Hunt and his party will visit Kueilin and 
Camton where the Minister and his officials 
wil continue their study of health services in 
urban and rural areas before leaving China on 
Thersday 7 July. Other senior officials 
ac©@mpanying Mr Hunt are the Assistant 
Director-General of the International Health 
Branch of the Department of Health, Dr R. 
Cumming, and the Minister’s Senior Private 
Seeretary, Mr Knox. 


SEATO phases out 


@n the occasion of the final phasing out of 
the South East Asia Treaty Organisation 
(SEATO) on 30 June 1977, the Acting 
Mimister for Foreign Affairs, the Rt. Hon. lan 
Sinclair, M.P., said that he was confident that 
the spirit of co-operation which had marked 
the work of the organisation during its 
twenty-three years of existence, would con- 
tinwe to inspire future efforts to advance the 
well-being and economic and social develop- 
ment of the peoples of South-East Asia. 

The Acting Minister recalled that the 
organisation had been established under the 
Sowth East Asia Collective Defence Treaty 
signed at Manila in 1954. The decision to 
phese out the organisation was taken by 
member countries in September 1975 in 
recognition of changing circumstances in 
Soath-East Asia. 

The Manila Treaty itself, the Acting 
Mirister noted, remains in being and Australia 
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remains a party to it. The Treaty was at its 
Origin, and remains today, an expression of 
the determination of member states that the 
countries of this region should be free to 
determine their own destinies and plan their 
own futures free from outside interference. 

The progress that the South-East Asian 
member states have made in consolidating 
their political independence and in advancing 
the prosperity of their peoples is testimony to 
their continued commitment to the ims and 
objectives which underlined the Treaty at the 
time of its signature. 

The Acting Minister paid tribute to all those 
who have contributed their talents and 
energies to the work of the Organisation over 
the years. He paid special tribute to the last 
Secretary-General of SEATO, Mr Sunthorn 
Hongladarom, a Thai citizen of great 
distinction. 


Minister for Special Trade 
Negotiations 


The Prime Minister, the Rt. Hon. Malcolm 
Fraser, announced on 17 July 1977 that Mr 
John Howard has been appointed Minister for 
Special Trade Negotiations with the European 
Economic Community (EEC). He will take up 
his position in the near future and corduct his 
first round of negotiations in Europe in 
October and November. Mr Howard remains 
Minister Assisting the Prime Minister. He will 
work in close collaboration with the Ministers 
for Overseas Trade and for Foreign Affairs. 

Mr Howard’s appointment has been made 
because Australia needs to be represented at 
the highest level, on a continuing basis, if the 
bilateral trade problems facing Australia and 
the EEC are to be resolved adequately. The 
Prime Minister said that the need for this high 
level appointment became clear during his 
discussions in Europe with the President -of 
the Commission and with heads of a number 
of European governments. The decision to 
appoint a Minister to lead these negotiations 
demonstrates the importance which Australia 
places on its trading relations with Western 
Europe. The Common Market countries have 
a total population of 260 million. They 
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comprise the world’s largest trading bloc, 
accounting for $300 000 million, or forty per 
cent of world trade annually. 

Mr Howard will lead discussions and 
negotiations with the governments of the 
nine member states and the Commission in 
Brussels on all bilateral and multilateral 
economic and trade matters in which 
Australia is involved. These negotiations, as 
agreed in Brussels with the Commission, will 
cover the totality of Australia’s trading 
relations with Europe, including agricultural 
items, industrial products and the supply of 
raw materials. The discussions present both 
sides with the opportunity continually to 
review their positions in the forthcoming 
Multilateral Trade Negotiations. 

Additionally, there will be closer consulta- 
tion on other issues of common interest, such 
as the stance taken by Australia and by the 
EEC in the negotiation of international com- 
modity stabilisation arrangements, such as 
those now taking place for sugar and wheat. 

Mr Howard will keep under consideration 
the question of whether Australia should 
develop and formalise a structural framework 
between Australia and the EEC, through 
which trade could be fostered. His role will 
extend to other areas in the international and 
commercial field, where problems of interest 
to Australia could profitably be discussed 
with the EEC. 

The Secretary of the Department of Over- 
seas Trade, Mr D. H. McKay, will be Acting 
Secretary of the new Department of the 
Special Trade Negotiator, in addition to his 
current duties. 


Diplomatic appointments 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. 
Andrew Peacock, announced on 19 July the 
appointment of Mr L. H. Border as Australia’s 
new High Commissioner in New Zealand, and 
of Mr H. M. Loveday as Ambassador to the 
Federal Republic of Germany. 

Mr Border, at present Australia’s Ambas- 
sador to the Federal Republic of Germany, 
will take up his appointment in Wellington 
later this year. He will succeed Mr Colin 
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Moodie, 64, who is retiring. 

Mr Border, 57, a graduate of the University 
of Sydney, has been Australia’s Ambassador 
in Bonn since 1975. From 1971 until taking up 
duty in Bonn, he served as a Deputy Sec- 
retary in the Department of Foreign Affairs. 
He had previously served as Ambassador to 
Pakistan, the Republic of Vietnam and 
Burma. 

Mr Loveday, 54, a graduate of Canberra 
University College (now the Australian 
National University), has been High Commis- 
sioner in Ottawa since 1975, is a former 
Ambassador to Indonesia and Permanent 
Representative to the United Nations Office in 
Geneva. He has also served in senior 
positions in Canberra, most recently (1973-74) 
as Acting Director-General of the former Aus- 
tralian Development Assistance Agency. He 
too will take up his new appointment later in 
the year. 

Wishing him well in his retirement, Mr 
Peacock paid tribute to Mr Moodie’s forty 
years’ service to the Australian Government. 
He recalled that before becoming High Com- 
missioner in New Zealand in 1975, Mr Moodie 
had been Ambassador to South Africa, the 
Netherlands and Burma. He had served in 
Australian missions in New Delhi, Washing- 
ton and London as well as in a wide range of 
senior positions in the Department of Foreign 
Affairs, of which he had been a pioneer 
member. 

Mr Moodie had, Mr Peacock said, served 
successive Australian Governments with 
dedication and distinction. 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Hon. 
Andrew Peacock, announced on 22 July the 
appointment of Mr L. G. Sellars as Australia’s 
new Ambassador to Portugal. Mr Sellars will 
take up his appointment later this year. He 
will succeed Mr F. B. Cooper, 57, who has 
been Ambassador since 1974. Mr Cooper is 
returning to Canberra. 

Mr Sellars, 54, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Sydney, was formerly Chief of 
Protocol in Canberra from 1975. Mr Sellars 
has previously served as High Commissioner 
to Nauru and was Australia’s first Consul to 
Denmark. He has also served in Bangkok, 
Ottawa, Dublin and Moscow. 
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Historic shipwreck 


The Minister for Administrative Services, 
Senator the Rt. Hon. R. G. Withers, 
announced on 12 July that he had declared 
the wreck of the Japanese submarine | - 124, 
located off Darwin, an historic shipwreck 
under the Historic Shipwrecks Act 1976. 
Senator Withers said that the Australian 
Gevernment shared the Japanese Govern- 
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ment’s view that the wreck was a war grave 
and should be protected under this Act. He 
said that the wreck was important historically 
as it was the first naval craft sunk by the 
Royal Australian Navy (RAN) during the 
Second World War. 


Senator Withers said that he had also 
declared a protected zone around the wreck 
site to prevent activities that might disturb the 
wreck or its contents. 


CALENDAR OF CONFERENCES 


AT WHICH AUSTRALIA WILL BE REPRESENTED 
SEPTEMBER-NOVEMBER 1977 


13 September-5 October 
MONTREAL 
ICAO: 22nd Assembly 


20 September-December 
New YORK 
United Nations General Assembly: 
32nd Session 


26-30 September 
VIENNA 
IAEA: 21st General Conference 


26-30 September 
PAGO PAGO 
SPC Conference: 17th Session 


27 October-10 November 
PARIS 
IOC Assembly: 10th Session 


7-18 November 
GENEVA 
ILO: Governing Body, 204th Session 


7-18 November 
LONDON 
IMCO Assembly: 10th Session 


12 November-1 December 
ROME 
FAO Conference 
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14-25 November 
GENEVA 
UNCTAD: Intergovernmental Prepara- 
tory Group on a Convention on 
International Multimodal Transport 
— 4th Session 


29 November-8 December 
LAHORE 
ILO: Asian Advisory Committee, 
17th Session 


LEGEND 


International Atomic Energy 
Commission 


International Civil Aviation 
Organisation 


International Labour 
Organisation 


Intergovernmental Maritime 


IAEA 


ICAO 


ILO 


IMCO 


Consultative Organisation 


International Oceanographic 
Commission 


IOC 


FAO Food and Agriculture 
Organisation 
SPC South Pacific Commission 
UNCTAD United Nations Conference 
on Trade and 
Development 
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Letters to the editor 


Readers are invited to submit their views 
on the articles in AFAR and questions of 
foreign policy that they raise. 

The editor will retain the right to decide 
which letters he will publish. Letters should 
be brief and will not be considered for pub- 
lication unless they carry the name, address 
and signature of the author. 


Corrections: 


In the caption to the photograph on page 
227 of the May issue of this journal Mr G. B. 
Feakes was described as the Australian 
Ambassador to Malaysia. He is, in fact, the 
Australian High Commissioner to Malaysia. 


AUSTRALIAN 
REPRESENTATION 
OVERSEAS 


July 


PERU 
26 MrA.L. Fogg presented his credentials 
as Ambassador 


FOREIGN 
REPRESENTATION 
IN AUSTRALIA 


July 


GHANA 

14 His Excellency Mr E. M. Debrah 
presented his letter of commission 
as High Commissioner 


MAURITIUS 

20 His Excellency Mr L. R. Devienne 
presented his letter of introduction as 
High Commissioner 


AUSTRALIAN FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
RECORD (AFAR) 


This journal, first published as Current Notes 
on International Affairs, on 15 April 1936, is a 
monthly publication of the Australian Depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs, Canberra. Articles 
and information in the journal may be 
reproduced, except for commercial purposes 
and except where it is indicated that 
copyright is not held by the Department. 
Inquiries about AFAR should be sent to: 


The Editor 

Australian Foreign Affairs Record 
Department of Foreign Affairs 
Canberra, A.C.T. 2600 

Australia 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


Other publications prepared by the 
Department about Australia’s foreign 
relations may be purchased from Australian 
Government and Inquiry Centres or through 
mail order sales. Mail orders should be 
addressed to: 


Mail Order Sales, 

Australian Government Publishing Service, 
P.O. Box 84, 

Canberra, A.C.T. 2600 

Australia 


Titles available: 

Annual Report Department of Foreign 
Affairs 

Documents on Australian Foreign Policy 
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Select Documents on International Affairs 
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countries 
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Foreign Affairs. 
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President deposed, Seychelles 
(Shorter Article), 6, 317 
President Makarios, Death of, 8, 433 
President of India dies 
(Shorter Article), 2, 104 
Presidential government: Sri Lanka 
(Shorter Article), 11, 583 
Presidential referendum in Bangladesh 
(Shorter Article), 6, 308 
Pricing Policy, Common Fund 
(Part Shorter Article), 10, 528 
Problems of application of scientific and 
technical knowledge 
(Part Article), 7, 348 
Producers’ associations 
(Part Article), 1, 18 
Prospects for development, trade 
(Part Article), 9, 454 
Public International Law, Seminar on 
(Shorter Article), 10, 535 
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Racial discrimination, UNGA 31st Session 
(Part Article), 2, 67 
Racial Prejudice, discussion by UNESCO 
(Part Article), 2, 75 
Radio Australia, 6, 328 
Recent developments, China 
(Shorter Article), 8, 421 
Refugees 
Australia will continue to accept Indo- 
Chinese, 12, 643 
Australian resettlement program, 9, 486 
Boat, warning to, 6, 326 
Vietnamese, 12, 642 
Policy, New, announced by Minister, 5, 273 
Regional economic and functional 
co-operation 
(Part Article), 6, 305 
Regional Fisheries Agency, South Pacific 
(Shorter Article), 12, 632 
Declaration on Law of the Sea and, 
(Part Shorter Article), 9, 468 
Regional issues, Latin America 
(Part Article), 7, 347 
Regional Parliament, Asia-Pacific 
(Part Article), 7, 336 
Regional policies, Australian 
(Part Article), 3, 137 
Fegional Trade expansion program 
(Part Article), 7, 340 
Regionalism 
(Part Article), 6, 301 
Feligious intolerance, UNGA 31st Session 
(Part Article), 2, 69 
Remote sensing satellites 
(Part Shorter Article), 7, 372 
Republican Clubs, Northern Ireland, (Part 
Article), 4, 198 
Research project, Joint ASEAN-Australian 
(Part Shorter Article), 11, 591 
Resources 
Antarctica, Known, (Part Article), 12, 604 
Antarctica, Off-Shore, (Part Article), 12, 605 
Antarctica, On-Shore, (Part Article), 12, 605 
Australia’s special interest in Antarctic, 
(Part Article), 12, 610 
Marine living, (Part Article), 12, 607 
Mineral Antarctica, (Part Article), 12, 609 
Review of disarmament machinery 
(Part Shorter Article), 6, 325 
Rhodesia 
Internal situation, (Shorter Article), 3, 154 
United Nations sanctions, (Shorter Article), 
6, 322 
UNGA 31st Session resolution, (Part Article), 
2, 67 
Role of the Asian Development Bank 
(Part Article), 4, 179 


Romania 
Australia Cultural Agreement, 11, 597 
Dexter, B. G., Australian Ambassador to, 
presents credentials, 4, 224 
Earthquake aid, 3, 161 
Rural development, integrated 
(Part Article), 7, 339 
Sabah, Philippine claim to 
(Shorter Article), 8, 406 
Current dispute, (Part Shorter Article), 8, 406 
Historical background to claim, (Part 
Shorter Article), 8, 406 
Sadat, A., President of Arab Republic of 
Egypt 
Visit to Israel, 11, 598 
Safeguards, IAEC, (Part Shorter Article), 9, 
458 
Multilateral efforts to strengthen, (Part 
Shorter Article), 9, 460 
Policing and enforcing of, (Part Shorter 
Article), 9, 459 
Safeguards Nuclear 
(See under headings International Atomic 
Energy Commission and Nuclear 
Safeguards) 
Satellites 
Direct broadcasting, (Part Shorter Article), 
7, 372 
Remote sensing, (Part Shorter Article), 7, 372 
Science 
Federal Republic of Germany-Australia, 
Agreement, 2, 107 
International programs, (Part Article), 7, 348 
Problems of application, (Part Article), 7, 348 
Role of, in Australia’s official relations, 
(Shorter Article), 1, 48 
The flow of Scientific and Technical 
knowledge to the developing World, 
(Article), 7, 348 
United Nations conference, (Part Article), 
7, 350 
Seabed Arms Control Treaty Review 
Conference, First, 
(Shorter Article), 7, 368 
South East Asia Treaty Organisation 
(SEATO) 
Phases out, 7, 385 
Secretary-General, ASEAN, visit of 
(Shorter Article), 5, 265 
Secretary-General, United Nations 
(Part Article), 2, 62 
Security Council, U.N. 
(Part Article), 2, 62 
Security Forces, Northern Ireland 
British Army, The, (Part Article), 4, 199 
Royal Ulster Constabulary, (RUC), The, 
(Part Article), 4, 199 


RUC Reserves, The, (Part Article), 4, 199 
Ulster Defence Regiment (UDR), The, 
(Part Article), 4, 199 
Security situation, The, Northern Ireland 
(Part Article), 4, 201 
Self-government, Micronesia moves 
toward 
(Shorter Article), 7, 366 
Settlement, Shape of a: Role of 
peacekeeping 
(Part Article), 8, 401 
Settlement, The Cyprus dispute and the 
search for a 
(Article), 10, 496 
Seychelles 
Dunn, Hugh, Appointed Australian High 
Commissioner to, 12, 644 
President deposed, (Shorter Article), 6, 317 
Shipwreck, Historic, 7, 387 
Singapore 
Corkery, L., Appointed Australian High 
Commissioner to, 2, 106 
Presents credentials, 4, 224 
Price, Geoffrey, Appointed Australian 
High Commissioner to, 12, 644 
Visit to, by Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
(Shorter Article), 2, 104 
Talks in, 1, 50 
Sinn Fein, The Official IRA and the 
Official 
(Part Article), 4, 198 
Sinn Fein, The Provisional IRA and the 
Provisional 
(Part Article), 4, 198 
Small territories, UNGA 31st Session 
(Part Article), 2, 66 
Social and economic development, Iran: 
Background to 
(Article), 3, 116 
Social Democratic and Labour Party 
(SDLP), The 
(Part Article), 4, 196 
Social development, Iran 
(Part Article), 3, 121 
Solomon Islands 
Constitutional talks in London, (Shorter 
Article), 10, 524 
Melhuish, A. J., Appointed Australian 
Commissioner, 10, 546 
Visit by the Chief Minister of the, 10, 545 
Somare, M. T., Prime Minister of Papua 
New Guinea 
Fraser joint communique, 11, 593 
Japan, visit to, (Shorter Article), 12, 627 
Joint communique issued with the 
Australian Prime Minister, (Part Article), 
2, 85 
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Joint statement on Defence with the Prime 
Minister, the Rt. Hon. Malcolm Fraser, 
(Part Article), 2, 90 

South Africa 

(Part Article), 6, 296 

Douglas-Scott, K. R., Appointed Australian 
Ambassador to, 9, 485 

General elections, (Shorter Article), 12, 629 

Oxley, A. N., Presents credentials as 
Ambassador of South Africa, 10, 548 

Proposed constitutional changes, (Shorter 
Article), 11, 586 

South-East Asia, visit to, by Minister 

4, 220; (Shorter Article), 5, 252 

South Molucca 
Problem, The, (Shorter Article), 7, 366 
South Pacific 

Australia helps to launch new shipping 
line, (Shorter Article), 3, 158 

Commission, Thirtieth anniversary of, 2, 106 

Conference, 9, 488 

Delegation to the, (Part Shorter Article), 

8, 425 
Forum 
Communique, (Shorter Article), 9, 466 
Membership, (Part Shorter Article), 9, 467 
New Members, Admission of, (Part Shorter 
Article), 9, 467 

Next meeting, Date and venue, (Part 
Shorter Article), 9, 467 

Relations with other regional organisations, 
(Part Shorter Article), 9, 467 

Reports, (Part Shorter Article), 9, 467 

Microstates, (Part Article), 1, 29 

Regional Fisheries Agency, (Shorter 
Article), 12, 632 
Declaration on the Law of the Sea and, 

(Part Shorter Article), 9, 468 

Seventeenth Conference, (Shorter Article), 
10, 540 

Visitors, (Shorter Article), 4, 211 

Sovereignty, Permanent, over national 
resources 

(Part Article), 1, 17 

Soviet Foreign Minister visits India 

(Shorter Article), 5, 264 

Spain 

Constitutional referendum approved, 
(Shorter Article), 1, 38 

Communist Party meeting, (Shorter Article), 
3, 160 

Fernandez-Shaw, Don Carlos M., Presented 
Credentials as Ambassador to Australia, 
11, 600 

First parliamentary elections since the Civil 
War, (Shorter Article), 6, 316 

Special Session of United Nations General 


Assembly on Disarmament, (Shorter 
Article), 6, 323 

General comments, (Part Shorter Article), 
6, 323 

Organisational matters, (Part Shorter 
Article), 6, 326 


Special Trade Negotiations, Minister for, 7, 


385 
Sponsored overseas students and trainees 
in Australia, summary table 
(Part Article), 5, 237 
Sport 
Commonwealth statement on Apartheid in, 
(Part Article), 6, 307 
Sri Lanka 


New Government in, (Shorter Article), 8, 418 


Presidential government, (Shorter Article), 
11, 583 
Staffing, Posts and 
(Part Article), 5, 241 
Strategic Arms Limitations Talks (SALT) 
(Shorter Article), 4, 206 
Summit Conference, Economic, Downing 
Street 
(Shorter Article), 5, 255 
Syria 
Australian Embassy Damascus, 1, 50 
Technical Assistance activities 
(Part Article), 4, 182 
Technical co-operation 
Among developing countries (TCDC), (Part 
Article), 4, 200; (Part Article), 7, 340 
Commonwealth Fund for, The, (Shorter 
Article), 9, 479 
General Technical Assistance Program, The, 
(Part Shorter Article), 9, 480 
Technology 
(Part Article), 1, 16 
Telecommunications 
(Part Shorter Article), 9, 467 
Territorial Asylum, U.N. Conference on 
{Shorter Article), 2, 101 
Terrorism: U.N. hijacking resolution 
(Shorter Article), 11, 585 
Thailand 
A year after the coup, (Article), 8, 392 
Australia’s aid to, (Shorter Article), 4, 214 
Economy, (Part Article), 8, 394 
Government, (Part Article), 8, 392 
Highway project in, 4, 221 
Insurgency, (Part Article), 8, 393 
Jockel, Gordon, appointed Australian 
Ambassador to, 11, 598 
Kampuchea border, Clashes on the, 
(Shorter Article), 8, 416 
Malaysia: Joint counter-insurgency 
operations, (Shorter Article), 9, 476 


Military coup d’etat in, (Shorter Article), 
11, 567 
Minister of Interior, Visit by, 9, 487 
Third South Pacific Festival of Arts 
(Part Shorter Article), 9, 467 
Timor 
UNGA 31st Session resolution, (Part 
Article), 2, 67 
Reunion of East Timorese, (Shorter 
Article), 4, 218 
Third U.N. city, Vienna as 
(Part Article), 2, 71 
Tonga 
Microstate, (Part Article), 1, 32 
Torture, UNGA 31st Session 
(Part Article), 2, 69 
Trade 
(Part Article), 5, 258 
Australia’s major relationships, (Article), 9, 
452 
Committee, Joint, Australia-China, 6, 328 
Expansion program, Regional, (Part Article), 
7, 340 
International, (Part Article), 1, 12 
Minister for Special Trade Negotiations, 7, 
385 
Multilateral Negotiations: The Tokyo round, 
(Shorter Article), 8, 422 
Prospects for development, (Part Article), 
9, 454 
The Netherlands, (Part Article), 2, 81 
Transport, Antarctic, 8, 434 
Transnational corporations, (Part Article), 
1, 16; (Shorter Article), 1, 46 
OECD, (Part Shorter Article), 1, 45 
U.N. Commission on, 1, 46 
Training and educational aid program, 
Australia’s international 
(Article), 5, 228 
Treaty of Friendship and Co-operation; 
Vietnam and Laos 
(Shorter Article), 8, 414 
Trinidad and Tobago 
Elections bring few changes, (Part 
Shorter Article), 2, 95 
Hickey, Brian, Accredited to, 12, 644 
Turkey 
Cyprus dispute, 12, 643 
Tunisia 
Australia’s relations with, 2, 106 
Piper, J. A., Australian Ambassador to, 
presents credentials, 6, 332 
Tuvalu 
Upton, G. N., Presented his credentials as 
Australian High Commissioner, 11, 600 
Wharf project, 8, 433 


Twenty-five thousandth overseas trainee, 
11, 595 
Uganda 
Dunn, Hugh, Appointed High Commissioner 
to, 12, 644 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
Australian policy on, (Part Article), 3, 136 
Bourchier, Murray, Appointed Australian 
Ambassador to, 8, 434 
Egypt, relations with, (Part Article), 3, 124 
Foreign Minister visits India, (Shorter 
Article), 5, 264 
Indian Prime Minister visits, (Shorter 
Article), 11, 576 
Japan sign fishing agreement, (Shorter 
Article), 6, 315 
Papua New Guinea's relations with, (Part 
Article), 4, 190 
Unionist Party of Northern Ireland, (UPNI), 
The 
(Part Article), 4, 194 
United Kingdom 
Constitutional talks in London: Solomon 
Islands, (Shorter Article), 10, 524 
Current economic conditions, (Part Shorter 
Article), 10, 533 
Freeth, The Hon. G., Appointed Australian 
High Commissioner to, 2, 107 
Presents credentials, 5, 276 
Guatemalan talks, Belize, (Shorter Article), 8, 
417 
Prime Minister’s discussions in, (Part Shorter 
Article), 6, 309 
United Nations 
Australian initiative on multilateral treaty- 
making process, (Shorter Article), 8, 412 
Possible course of the, (Part Shorter 
Article), 8, 413 
Purpose of the, (Part Shorter Article), 8, 413 
Blakeney, F. J., Australian Pemanent 
Representative (Ambassador) in Geneva, 1, 
51 
Presents credentials, 5, 276 
Commission on Human Rights, (Shorter 
Article), 3, 151 
Australian election to, 5, 271 
Committee on the Peaceful Uses of Outer 
Space, (Shorter Article), 7, 372 
Commonwealth, Observer status, (Part 
Article), 4, 175 
Conferences 
Desertification, (Shorter Article), 9, 477 
Flow of scientific and technical knowledge, 
(Part Article), 7, 350 
Law of the Sea, (Article), 9, 448 
Succession of States in Respect of 
Treaties, (Shorter Article), 5, 260 


Territorial Asylum, (Shorter Article), 2, 101 
Day, 10, 545 
Disengagement Observer Force, (UNDOF) 
1974, (Part Article), 8, 400 
Election of Australia to U.N. bodies, (Part 
Article), 2, 63 
Emergency Force (UNEF |) 1956-67, (Part 
Article), 8, 397 
Emergency Force II (UNEF II) 1973-, (Part 
Article), 8, 399 
Emergency relief system, (Shorter Article), 8, 
419 
Australian involvement, (Part Shorter 
Article), 8, 421 
Foreign Minister to visit, 9, 490 
High Commissioner for Refugees (UNHCR), 
(Part Article) 2, 69; (Shorter Article) 8, 427 
Activities, (Part Shorter Article), 8, 427 
Australian contribution to special appeal, 7, 
382 
New High Commissioner, (Shorter Article), 
12, 628 
Hijacking resolution: Terrorism, (Shorter 
Article), 11, 585 
Industrial Development Organisation (UNIDO) 
Cumes, Dr J.W.C., Appointed Australian 
Permanent Representative to, 8, 434 
Membership, credentials, observers, (Part 
Article), 2, 62 
Observer Group in Lebanon (UNOGIL) 1958, 
(Part Article), 8, 398 
Peacekeeping 
(Shorter Article), 7, 363 
Australia’s contribution, (Part Shorter 
Article), 7, 365 
Cyprus, (Part Shorter Article), 7, 364 
Kashmir, (Part Shorter Article), 7, 365 
Middle East, (Part Shorter Article), 7, 363, 


(Article), 8, 396 
President Carter’s address to, (Shorter 
Article), 10, 523 
Address to the United Nations, (Shorter 
Article), 10, 523 


Rhodesia: sanctions, (Shorter Article), 6, 322 

Secretary-General, (Part Article), 2, 62 

Truce supervision organisation (UNTSO) 
1949-, (Part Article), 8, 397 

U.S. Foreign policy: President Carter’s United 
Nations speech (Shorter Article), 3, 147 

Vietnam, Admission of, (Shorter Article), 10, 
531 

Yemen Observer Mission (UNYOM) 1963-64, 
(Part Article), 8, 398 

United Nations Development Program 

(UNDP) 

Governing Council’s twenty-third session, 
(Shorter Article), 4, 207 
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United Natiùns Educational Scientific and 


Cultural Organisation (UNESCO) 

Acropolis appeal, 2, 105 

Colloquium on the mass media, (Shorter 
Article), 4, 216 

General Conference, (Article), 2, 73 


United Nations General Assembly Thirty 


First Session 

Admittance of New Members, (Part Article), 
2, 62 

Apartheid, (Part Article), 2, 64 

Brunei, (Part Article), 2, 66 

Chile, (Part Article), 2, 68 

Cocos (Keeling) Islands, (Part Article), 2, 67 

Comoros (Mayotte), (Part Article), 2, 66 

Culture, (Part Article), 2, 69 

Cyprus, (Part Article), 2, 65 

Decolonisation, (Part Article), 2, 66 

Disarmament debates, (Part Article), 2, 63 

Economic issues, (Part Article), 2, 70 

Farakka Barrage, (Part Article), 2, 66 

Financial and administrative management, 
(Part Article), 2, 71 

Guam, (Part Article), 2, 67 

Human settlements, (Part Article), 2, 71 

Korea, (Part Article), 2, 65 

Law of the Sea, (Part Article), 2, 72 

Legal issues, (Part Article), 2, 71 

Middle East, (Part Article), 2, 65 

Namibia, (Part Article), 2, 67 

Organisational matters, (Part Shorter Article), 
6, 326 

Other Second Committee resolutions, (Part 
Article), 2, 71 

Political Prisoners, (Part Article), 2, 68 

Peacekeeping operations, Funding of, (Part 
Article), 2, 71 

Presidency, (Part Article), 2, 62 

Racial discrimination, (Part Article), 2, 67 

Racial prejudice, (Part Article), 2, 75 

Religious intolerance, (Part Article), 2, 69 

Rhodesia, (Part Article), 2, 67 

Small Territories, (Part Article), 2, 66 

Social questions, (Part Article), 2, 69 

Special session on Disarmament, Australian 
views, (Shorter Article), 6, 323 

The United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees (UNHCR), (Part Article), 2, 69 

Timor, (Part Article), 2, 67 

Torture, (Part Article), 2, 69 

Vienna as third U.N. city, (Part Article), 2, 71 

Women, (Part Article), 2, 69 


United Nations General Assembly Thirty 


Second Session 

Cyprus, (Part Article), 10, 501 

Foreign Minister addresses, (Shorter Article), 
10, 510 
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United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees (UNHCR), The 
UNGA 31st Session, (Part Article), 2, 69 
United States 
Alliance, The Australia, (Part Article), 6, 285 
Alston, Jnr., P. H., Ambassador to Australia, 
presents credentials, 5, 276 
Australia, Early contacts, (Part Article), 6, 280 
Australia, The Alliance with, (Part Article), 6, 
285 
Brady, G. V., Australian Consul-General San 
Francisco, 5, 274 
Carter Administration, The Prospects for 
foreign policy, (Article), 1, 4 
Cuba relations, Recent developments, 
(Shorter Article), 8, 424 
Defence Policy, (Part Article), 1, 6; (Shorter 
Article), 10, 541 
Defence agreements, Australian, (Part 
Article), 6, 286 
Development of Australia’s relations with, 
(Article), 6, 280 
Economic Links, Australia, (Part Article), 6, 
286 
Egypt's relations with, (Part Article), 3, 124 
First official links, Australia, (Part Article), 6, 
281 
Foreign aid policies, (Shorter Article), 12, 634 
Foreign Policy 
Developing countries, (Part Article), 12, 617 
Evolution of, (Part Article), 1, 5 
Human Rights, (Part Article), 12, 616 
Middle East, (Part Article), 12, 619 
President Carter's first year, (Article), 12, 
615 
President Carter’s United Nations speech, 
(Shorter Article), 3, 117 
Prospects for: The Carter Administration, 
(Article), 1, 4 
Japan relations, (Shorter Article), 10, 534 
Meeting of U.S. Secretary of State with 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, 2, 106 
Ministers visit to, (Shorter Article), 3, 148 
New Ambassador, (Shorter Article), 4, 220 
President of the, Mr J. Carter 
Foreign policy speech, (Shorter Article), 5, 
254 


United Nations speech, U.S. foreign policy, 
(Shorter Article), 3, 147 

Presidential Commission, to Indo-China, 
(Shorter Article), 3, 153 

Relations with Australia, (Part Article), 12, 618 

Relations with China, (Part Article), 12, 620 

Renouf, A. P., Australian Ambassador to, 
presents credentials, 3, 164 

Strategic Arms Limitations Talks (SALT) 
proposals, (Part Article), 4, 206 


Reaction to the proposals, (Part Article), 4, 
207 
United Nations policy, (Part Article), 1, 8 
United Ulster Unionist Coalition (UUUC), 
The 
(Part Article), 4, 193 
Universalism 
(Part Article), 4, 185 
Uranium 
Australia’s decision, (Shorter Article), 9, 456 
Bilateral agreements, (Part Shorter Article), 9, 
459 
Foreign Affairs, Minister for, Text of speech 
to Parliament on 7 September 1977, (Part 
Shorter Article), 9, 463 
IAEA Safeguards, (Part Shorter Article), 9, 
458 
Multilateral efforts to strengthen, (Part 
Shorter article), 9, 460 
Policing and enforcing of, (Part Shorter 
Article), 9, 459 
Vanguard Unionist Party (VUP) 
(Part Article), 4, 194 
Venezuela 
Fogg, Alan, Appointed Australian Ambassador 
to, 5, 274 
Political developments, (Part Article), 7, 346 
Vietnam 
Fourth Party Congress, (Shorter Article), 1, 43 
Laos: Treaty of Friendship and Co-operation, 
(Shorter Article), 8, 414 
Refugees, 12, 642 
United Nations, Admission to, (Shorter 
Article), 10, 531 
Voting structure, Common Fund 
(Part Article), 10, 529 
West Bank and the Gaza Strip, The 
(Shorter Article), 10, 537 
Arab attitude, (Part Shorter Article), 10, 538 
Historical background, (Part Shorter Article), 
10, 538 
Israel occupation, (Part Shorter Article), 10, 
538 
New Israeli Government, (Part Shorter 
Article), 10, 538 
West Bank, The 
(Part Shorter Article), 10, 537 


West New Guinea question 
(Part Article), 2, 81 
Western Samoa 
Australian High Commission in, 9, 487 
Upton, G. N., Australian High Commissioner 
to, presents credentials, 5, 276 
Urwin, G. L., Appointed Acting High 
Commissioner to, 9, 485 
Whaling Commission meeting, 
International 
(Shorter Article), 7, 377 
Women and development 
(Part Article), 6, 307 
Women, UNGA 31st Session 
(Part Article), 2, 69 
Work program, ESCAP 
(Part Article), 7, 338 
Working committee on Japan, 5, 269 
World and Commonwealth trends 
(Part Article), 6, 295 
World Conference for Action against 
Apartheid, The 
(Short Article), 9, 472 
World economic environment, Australia in 
a changing 
(Shorter Article), 11, 578 
World economic prospects 
(Part Shorter Article), 5, 256 
World environment, Australia’s role in 
international efforts to conserve 
(Article), 11, 552 
World Food Program, Australia and the 
(Shorter Article), 8, 429 
World Food security, Foodgrains reserves 
and 
(Shorter Article), 4, 217 
World Health Organisation (WHO) - 
Director-General visits Australia, (Shorter 
Article), 7, 380 
World Productivity estimates 
(Shorter Article), 12, 638 
Youth 
Commonwealth Program, (Part Article), 6, 
306 
Yugoslavia 
Dexter, B. G., Australian Ambassador to, 
presents credentials, 3, 164 


Conferences, Meetings and Talks 


ASEAN: The Kuala Lumpur summit meeting 
and post-summit talks, (Shorter Article), 8, 
402 

Australia hosts forestry conference, (Shorter 
Article), 5, 268 


Australia-Japan Ministerial Committee 
meeting, (Shorter Article), 1, 34 

Australia-Japan Relations Symposium, 4, 202 

Belize: British-Guatemalan talks, (Shorter 
Article), 8, 417 


Calendar of Conferences at which Australia 
was represented 
March-May 1977, 1, 52 
April-June 1977, 2, 108 
May-July 1977, 3, 164 
June-August 1977, 4, 224 
July-September 1977, 5, 275 
August-October 1977, 6, 331 
September-November 1977, 7, 387 
Ictober-December 1977, 8, 435 
November 1977-January 1978, 9, 491 
December 1977-February 1978, 10, 547 
January-March 1978, 11, 599 
=ebruary-April 1978, 12, 647 

Cammonwealth Conferences, (Part Article), 
1, 177 

Commonwealth Regional meeting, 12, 642 

Conference on International Economic 
2o-operation (CIEC) concludes: (Article), 6, 
*88 

Cyorus: The Makarios-Denktash meeting, 
Shorter Article) 2, 102 


Deence discussions in New Zealand, 3, 161 

Diplomatic Conference on Humanitarian Law, 
Shorter Article), 7, 373 

Dawning Street Economic Summit Conference, 
Shorter Article), 5, 255 


First Seabed Arms Control Treaty Review 
Conference, 7, 368 
Foed and Agriculture Organisation (FAO), 





Treaties and Agreements 


January to March, 3, 163 
Apil to June, 6, 329 
Jul* to September, 9, 490 
Oc~ber to December, 12, 646 
Bilateral Agreements Between Australia and 
Eelgium—Avoidance of Double Taxation and 
the Prevention of Fiscal evasion with 
respect to Taxes on Income, 12, 646 
China— Exhibition of archaeological finds 
of the People’s Republic of China, 6, 329 
F-ance— Avoidance of Double Taxation and 
the Prevention of Fiscal Evasion with 
respect to Taxes, 9, 490 
Cultural agreement, 6, 327; 6, 329 
German Democratic Republic— Protocol to 
Trade Agreement, 3, 163 
Greece— Avoidance of Double Taxation of 
Income derived from International Air 
Transport, 6, 329 
Japan 
Basic Treaty of Friendship and 
Co-operation, 9, 490 
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Nineteenth Session of conference, (Shorter 
Article), 12, 633 
Foreign Affairs Minister, the Hon. And-ew 
Peacock, to meet with U.S. Secretary of 
State, 2, 106 
International Whaling Commission meeting, 7, 
377 
Law of the Sea Conference, 5, 272 
Ninth Antarctic Treaty Consultative Meeting, 
9, 486 
Organisation for Economic Co-operation and 
Development, (OECD), Development 
Assistance Committee Meetings (Shorter 
Article), 12, 640 
Papua New Guinea: EC-Lome Convention, 
(Shorter Article), 11, 568 
Seventeenth South Pacific Conference, 10, 540 
South Pacific Conference, 9, 488 
Strategic Arms Limitations Talks, 4, 206 
Talks in Singapore, 1, 50 
UN Conferences 
Desertification, 9, 477 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organisation General, 2, 73 
The Law of the Sea, (Shorter Article), 9, 448 
Succession of States in respect of 
Treaties, (Shorter Article), 5, 260 
Territorial Asylum, (Shorter Article), 2, 101 
U.S. Secretary of State, meeting with, 
Australian Minister for Foreign Affairs, 2, 
106 





Co-operation on the Project for the 
Geostationary Meteorological Satellite 
System, 9, 490 

Ratification of Basic Treaty of Friendship 
and Co-operation, (Shorter Article), 8, 
403 

Jordan—Co-operation, 12, 646 


Nauru— Appeals to the High Court of 
Australia from the Supreme Court cf 
Nauru, 6, 329 
New Zealand 
Extending the Agreement on Rates and 
Margins of Preference of 2 May 1973, 
9, 490 

Extension of the Assured Duration cf the 
New Zealand Australia Free Trade 
Agreement, 9, 490 

Interim Agreement on Tariffs and Teriff 
preferences, 3, 163 

Tariffs and Tariff Preference, 12, 64€ 


Papua New Guinea— Status of Forces, 3, 163 


Philippines — Cultural Agreement, 4, 221; 6, 
329 
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